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PERCENTAGE... 

WE’VE  never  been  more  mathematically-minded. 

With  shortages  showing  no  favoritism,  the  percent 
symbol  has  taken  on  a  new  significance.  Like  the 
housewife  and  her  ration  books,  the  publisher,  too, 
has  his  problems. 

For  those  who  prefer  percentages  that  pay  off, 
consider  the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing,  conducted  by  the  Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc.  In  many  of  the  62  individual  and  informa¬ 
tive  studies  to  date,  still  an  unfinished  survey  to 
determine  a  national  cross-section  of  reader  prefer¬ 
ences,  our  comics  and  features  are  well  represented. 

Their  reader  popularity  is  always  on  the  top. 

In  the  first  study,  for  instance,  made  three  years 
ago,  readers  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  rated  our 
comics  the  highest.  In  fact,  the  first  five 
to  lead  the  list  were  Little  Orphan  Annie, 


this  same  group  occupying  the  same  standings  in 
reader  popularity.  Terry  and  the  Pirates  is  the 
Greensboro  News  newest  strip. 


☆  ☆  ☆ 


Coincidences.^  No,  consistency/ 


Dick  Tracy,  Smilin’  Jack,  The  Gumps  and 
Moon  Mullins.  Since  then,  the  Beacon 
Journal  has  taken  on  two  more  national 
best-sellers — Terry  and  the  Pirates  and 
Gasoline  Alley. 

The  Nashville  Banner,  the  37th  study,  is 
another  example.  Here  again  the  first  five 
honors  went  to  Gasoline  Alley,  Annie, 
Tracy,  Smitty  and  Terry.  George  Clark’s 
human  interest  cartoon.  The  Neighbors, 
got  the  nod  for  the  best  panel  feature  in 
that  newspaper.  The  Banner  has  since 
added  Harold  Teen  to  its  feature  list. 

The  Greensboro  Daily  News  the  6lst 
survey  recently  completed  once  again  shows 


I. 


TOP  TEN 

Daily  '&  Sunday 

Dick  Tracy 
Gasoline  Alley 
The  Gumps 
Smilin'  Jack 
Terry  &  the  Pirates 
Little  Orphan  Annie 
Moon  Mullins 
Smitty 

Harold  Teen 
Winnie  Winkle 

PANEL  CARTOONS 

The  Neighbors 
by  George  Clark 

Nuts  &  Jolts 

by  Bill  Holman 


Consistent  proof  that  we  have  what  most  folks 
want,  need  and  prefer  these  days  in  their  daily  news¬ 
papers — consistently  good  entertainment.  Consis¬ 
tently  good  because  it  is  all  based  on  down-to-earth 
emotions  and  instincts,  carefully  selected  for  reader 
balance,  and  kept  alive  and  entertaining  year  in  and 
year  out  by  ceaseless  editorial  direction. 

With  present  newsprint  conditions  what  they  are, 
is  your  present  list  of  features  alive  or  dormant.^ 
Are  their  reader  interest  percentages  paying  oH? 

For  true  economy,  inch  for  inch,  investigate  the 
comics  and  features  which  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  success  of  the  two  newspapers  with  the  largest 
daily  circulation  in  America — the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  New  York  News! 

. . .  for  further  particulars — WIRE! 
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118  SEVEN.TH  STREET 


ITr.  Srlch  Brandeis,  Promotion  Director 
International  Mews  Service, 

235  Bast  45th  Street, 

New  York,  N .  Y. 


Dear  Mr.  Brandels 


The  war  coverage  being  given  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  is  eminently  satis¬ 
factory  and  reflects  the  splendid  judgment 
used  In  the  selection  of  some  of  the  nation's 
foremost  news  writers  to  represent  you  on 
the  war  fronts. 


Your  spot  news  and  feature  stories 
embrace  everything  that  could  be  desired 
to  round  out  your  well-balanced  service. 

We  congratulate  you  on  your  achieve 
ments. 


Since 


George  IT.  Kiser 

Managing  Editor 


ettwr  unlkurte*ite 

m  tU*  twl#! 

Anoih«i  tUi.-4»r  pc>  M<ii 

•tti  liT  Mr.  C«Mm  ttut  m 


the  MIRROR 


HARACTKR  is  a  myriad  distinguishing  traits— 
good  and  had  ...  a  measure  of  the  differences  in  men 
businesses,  products. 


through  their  every-day  lavorite:  the  Mirror.  Here,  in 
the  newspaper  itself,  you  will  get  a  picture  of  the  New 
Yorkers  who  make  this  the  world’s  marketplace— the 
family  folk  who  arc  the  backbone  of  every  sales  cam¬ 
paign.  'I’hese  people  are  everybody’s  “good  prospects” 
because  they  are  money-makers,  with  enough  left  over 
the  cost  of  living  to  enable  them  to  trade-up  AND  to 
save!  'I’hese  Mirror  readers  are  the  norvuil 

New  Yorkers  who  support  nice  homes  and  apartments, 
good  eating  places,  smart  shows  and  good  things  to 
wear  and  .use.  They’re  young-minded;  up-and-doing! 


Journalism,  too,  measures  its  output  in  terms  of 
C  haracter.  .And,  in  New  A’ork,  the  Mirror  stands  out 
— not  only  a  tremendously  large  newspaper  in  terms  ot 
circulation,  l>ut  a  great  newspaper  in  terms  of  the 
“myriad  distinguishing  traits.”  (jeared  to  the  life  of  the 
normal  New  Yorker,  the  Mirror  is  ‘lv'A//.  ..  brilliant, 
sparkling,  alive;  derinitely  characterful. 


The  Mirror  has  lived  through  trial  and  error;  its 
editors  have  searched  and  researched,  written  and  re¬ 
written  to  discover  the  news  and  feature  forms  which 

im* 

have  attracted  and  held  and  are  adding  to  a  readership 
which  is  the  nation’s  second  largest  on  Sundays  and  third 
largest  on  weekdavs. 


Mere,  in  the  Mirror  readership,  is  an  activated  audi¬ 
ence  .  .  .  the  families  of  those  who  purchase  more  than 
1,700,000  copies  on  Sundays,  more  than  750,000  copies 
on  weekdavs. 


^Advertisers  kmic  this:  an  ad  in  today’s  Mirror  means 
many  sales  tomorrow;  dollar  for  dollar  it’s  a  great  buy! 


I'o  know  Mirror  readers, 


one  word  describes  t^... Character 


with  seconds 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MAJOR  ALEXANDER  P.  DE  SEVERSKY 
TO  WRITE  FOR  McNAUGHT 


Major  Alexander  P.  cle  Seversky,  the  world’s  greatest  au- 
tliority  on  military  aviation,  will  inaugurate  on  October 
4th  a  series  of  three  articles  a  week  on  air  combat  and 
strategy  and  related  aspects  of  the  war. 

The  column  will  make  its  initial  appearance  in  a  large  list 
of  leading  pa[)ers  throughout  the  country  including  the 


New  York  Times 
Boston  Globe 
Chicago  Herald-Americaii 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Indianapolis  News 

and 


Washington  Star 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Detroit  Times 
Cincinnati  Times  Star 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
Houston  Chronicle 
Baltimore  News-Post 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
San  Antonio  Light 
Lincoln  Star 
many  others. 


THIS  IS  A  "MUST"  FEATURE 

McNAUGHT  SYNDICATE.  Inc 


60  EAST  42nd  STREET 


NEW  YORK,  17,  N.  Y. 


NDUSTRY'S  BIGGEST  CUSTOMER 
LIVES  IN  i 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


and  reads  The  Washington  Post 


The  Washington  Post’s  definite  leadership  in 
advertising  directed  straight  to  government  in¬ 
dicates  that  American  business  is  learning  the 
importance  of  keeping  its  best  customer  sold 
through  advertising.  More  than  a  million  lines 
of  institutional  advertising  from  national  adver¬ 
tisers  appeared  in  The  Washington  Post  from 
January  1,  1942  through  June  30,  1943  —  far 
more  than  in  any  other  Washington  newspaper. 

Government  is  the  biggest  single  customer  of 
American  business  today — and  will  be  tomorrow, 
too.  Government  is  a  unique  customer,  with 
many  officials  participating  in  discussions  and 
influencing  decisions.  It’s  hard  to  know  whom 
to  see  about  getting  the  order,  and  yesterday’s 


contact  may  not  be  tomorrow's.  Hence  the 
importance  of  advertising. 


Since  government  is  located  in  Washington 
and  admittedly  reads  The  Washington  Post  every 
morning  it’s  easy  to  get  your  story  across  “to 
whom  it  may  concern”.  To  the  President,  for 
example,  and  every  member  of  his  Cabinet,  and 
98%  of  the  heads  of  the  war  agencies,  and  72 
of  Army  and  Navy  officers  stationed  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  87%  of  the  Senate. 


The  Washington  Post  has  coverage  where 
business  most  needs  to  make  an  impression. 
Yet  the  rates  are  low — only  $732  a  page,  less 
than  $9,000  for  a  12-page  campaign. 


EVGHXE  MEYER.  Editor  &  Publisher 


^*<1  by  0»born.  Soolaro.  Meeker  A  Co.,  New  York,  ChirjKO.  Detroit,  St.  Louie;  by  G**orffe  D.  CIom*.  Inc.,  San  Fraiifiwx),  Seattle,  Low  AnjfeU‘«:  ami  by  Metropolitan  Sunday 

Newspapers  for  Sunday  Comios  Advertisinir. 


DIVISION  OF 


zed  their  dreams,  the  beauty  lies  in  the  design  of  the  compact, 
>th- working  parts. 

To  the  master  mechanics  whose  skill  produces  mirror-like  suHacn 
and  precise  fits,  it  is  the  superb  machining  that  is  beautiful. 

But  beauty  is  as  beauty  does. 

So  to  the  pilot  on  the  fighting  front,  the  sum  of  al 
this  is  the  beauty  of  performance — the  dependable 
unfailing  action  so  vital  to  his  mission  and  hu 
safe 

And  to  General  Motors,  whose  purpose 
was  to  produce  one  of  the  world’s 
the  beau^ 


lest  aircraft  engmes, 
of  the  Allison  lies  in  its  record 
of  accomplishments  on  fight 
ing  fronts  that  circle  the 
k  globe. 


poweneo  by 

ALLISON 


P-j8  —  Lighlmng 
P-39  — Airacohra 
P.^o  —  lVarhawk 
P-ji  —  Mustang 


A  comprehensive  booklet  entitled  “Airplane  Porver’ 
may  be  obtained  by  writing:  Room  il-2jo. 
General  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit  3,  Micb. 


LIQUID-COOLED  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 


GENERAL 

MOTORS 


for  SEPTEMBER  18,  1943 
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This  week  Aldo  Forte*  of  the  United 
Press,  disguised  as  an  Italian  mountain 
climher,  cut  his  way  through  barbed  wire 
on  the  Swiss  frontier  and  entered  Ger¬ 
man-dominated  northern  Italy. 

Thirteen  hours  later  he  came  out  with  an¬ 
other  notable  first  for  United  Press  clients 
— the  exclusive  story  of  the  desire  of  the 
Italian  people  to  resist  ihe  Germans. 

Such  enterprise  and  initiative — standard 
equipment  of  United  Press  correspond¬ 
ents  everywhere — are  qualities  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  ‘‘The  World’s  Best  Coverage  of 
the  World’s  Biggest  News.” 

*  U.P.'s  Berne  manager  since  1941.  Formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Rome  bureau. 
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UNITED  PRESS 
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In  that  directory  of  leadership  known  as  “Who’s  Who  in  America”  are  the  names 
of  men  and  women  throughout  the  nation  whose  achievement  has  been  greatest 
in  all  fields,  and  whose  influence  is  most  respected. 

It  should  be  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  advertisers  to  know  what  these  people 
read — for  they  are  people  whose  thoughts  and  actions  play  a  large 
part  in  molding  public  opinion. 

And  so.  The  Recording  and  Statistical  Corporation  made  a  survey  among  a 
cross-section  of  “Who’s  Who”,  to  find  out  what  newspapers  they  read. 


Of  the  1725  famous  persons  who  answered,  50.6%  said  they  read  The  New  York  Timet 
regularly.  The  second  newspaper  mentioned  was  read  by  only  22.0%. 

It’s  the  usual  compliment  to  The  New  York  Times — the  compliment  of  being  the 
nation’s  Number  One  newspaper  among  people  who  hold  positions  of  leadership  and 
responsibility — whether  it  be  in  letters,  the  arts,  education,  science,  the 
professions,  business  or  public  service. 
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Industrial  Linage  Over 
41%  Above  Last  Year 

E  &  P  Compilation  oi  Media  Records  Figures 
Reveal  It  Is  9.26%  oi  General  Advertising  .  .  . 
Number  of  Companies  Using  It  Has  Tripled 


THE  COUNTRY’S  industrial  concerns. 

those  that  formerly  made  radios, 
typewriters,  refrigerators  and  farm 
machinery  for  civilians  and  will  again, 
and  those  that  plan  to  produce  air¬ 
planes  and  tmnamed  new  products  for 
general  consumption  for  the  first  time 
in  the  peace  to  come,  are  today  gar¬ 
nering  the  public’s  good  will  through 
industrial  or  institutional  advertising 
in  newspapers.  An  Editor  &  Publisher 
compilation  from  the  Media  Records 
Blue  Book  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1943  reveals  that  the  114  concerns 
using  industrial  advertising  this  year  is 
three  times  those  using  it  in  the  same 
period  last  year.  Thirty-eight  were 
listed  in  the  first  six  months  of  1942. 

The  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  has  demonstrated  (E.  &  P., 
Aug.  14,  p.  54)  that  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  discussing  an  industry’s  war 
production,  supporting  various  govern¬ 
ment  programs,  or  pointing  out  both 
today’s  and  tomorrow’s  problems,  re¬ 
ceives  the  highest  attention  from 
readers  in  the  national  field. 

Therefore,  rightly  determining  that 
the  public  will  remember  easiest  those 
companies  which  continue  advertising 
throughout  the  war  period  and  that 
they  will  remember  most  favorably 
those  that  made  their  wartime  adver¬ 
tising  informative,  cooperative,  and 
worthwhile,  industry  has  increased  its 
institutional  advertising  41.73%  in 
only  12  months.  Numerically  industry 
used  3,161,785  lines  of  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1942  as  against  10,737,635  lines  in  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year. 

General  advertising,  of  which  indus¬ 
trial  is  a  sub-division,  in  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  increased  from  93,196,804  to  115,- 
850,251  lines,  and  industrial  linage  to¬ 
day  comprises  nearly  one-tenth,  9.26%, 


of  general  while  a  year  ago  it  was  only 
3.37%  of  the  total. 

These  figures  show,  therefore,  that 
while  newspaper  advertising  generally 
has  increased,  institutional  advertising 
has  made  exceptional  strides,  and  by 
nearly  tripling  itself  in  a  year  has 
made  a  definite  place  for  itself  among 
types  of  advertising. 

In  making  its  surveys  of  advertising 
linage  Media  Records  this  year  cov¬ 
ered  335  newspapers  in  102  cities.  The 
following  companies  were  the  ranking 
ten  in  number  of  newspapers  used: 
International  Business  Machines,  226; 
General  Motors,  225;  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  209;  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  204;  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  198;  United  States  Steel,  193; 
American  Brass  Co.,  163;  Philco  Corp., 
148;  Du  Pont  Products,  131;  and  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  Co.,  129. 

The  ten  companies  advertising  in 
the  greatest  number  of  cities  were: 
International  Business  Machines,  102; 
General  Motors.  91;  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  85;  United  States 
Steel,  83;  General  Electric,  80;  Inter¬ 
national  Nickel,  73;  Philco  Corp.,  72; 
Du  Pont  Products,  69;  American  Brass 
Co.,  67;  and  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  57. 

Industrial  advertisers  placing  the 
greatest  linage  in  newspapers  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  were: 

General  Motors  .  955,134 

International  Nickel  .  879,302 

General  Electric  .  795,510 

United  Aircraft  .  692,692 

Sherwin-Williams  .  411,867 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J .  395,060 

U.  S.  Steel .  323,323 

Westinghouse  .  308,165 

Consolidated  Aircraft  .  300,866 

Consolidated  Vultee .  266,866 


Industrial  Advertisers,  Jan.-June,  1943 


Industrial  Linage 

.\cme  Pattern  &  TmI  Co . 

Adilressograph-  Multigrapli  Corp . 

Allegheny  Linllow  Steel  Corp . 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co. . 

.Aluminum  Co.  of  America . 

American  Kantam  Car  Co . 

American  Brake  Shoe  Co . 

American  Brass  Co. . 

American  Cynamid  &  Chemical  Corp . 

American  I.a)Comotive  Co . 

American  Machines  &  Metals . 

Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co . 

•Ar^us  Int.  Industries  . 

Aviation  Corp . 

Belmont  Uadio  Corp . 

Bendix  Aviation  Corp . 

Berkeley  Pump  . 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co . 

Boeing  Airplane  Co . 

Bondex  Paint  . . 

Briggs  Manufacturing  Co . 

Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Co..  Ltd . 

Chamberlain  Metal  Weather  Strip  Co..  Inc. 

Chrysler  Corp . . 

Consolidated  Aircraft  Corp . 

Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp . 

Continental  Motors  Corp . 

Converse  Rubber  Co . 

Crane  Co . 

Curtiss-Wright  Corp . 

Davidson  Chemical  Corp . 

Dehydray  . . 

Delta  .Afanufacturing  Co . . 


22,690 

Cities 
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.NvHsp.viH-rs 

11 

8,326 
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7 

64,876 

26 

39 

24.387 

4 

8 

116.361 

57 

115 

43,122 

28 

34 

29.238 

24 

45 

232,128 

07 

163 

6,749 

4 

12 

46,036 

5 

11 

10,748 

7 

9 

72,994 

22 

48 

13,455 

*8 

13 

154,173 

45 

72 

39,198 

26 

37 

164,710 

28 

69 

2.100 

3 

3 

41,571 

5 

19 

151,324 

20 

41 

32,392 

39 

42 

31.286 

10 

18 

46.954 

3 

10 

2.448 

4 

4 

18,223 

8 

11 

300,866 

20 

49 

266,866 

19 

50 

44,248 

8 

17 

7.275 

3 

14 

33,700 

3 

11 

263.197 

20 

61 

2.808 

4 

5 

19.210 

13 

18 

9.840 

13 

13 

Devoe  Paint  Products  . 

Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc . 

Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Co . 

Du  Pont  Product.s . 

Duraglas  Container  . 

Dura-Product  Mfg.  Co . 

Electric  Auto-Lite  Co . 

Electric  Boat  Co . . . 

Empire  Ordinance  Corp.  &  .\tf . . 

Exeter  Brass  Works . 

Fire.stone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co . 

Ford  Motor  Co . 

( General  Cable  Corp . 

tieneral  Electric  Co . 

General  Motors  Co.,  Corp . 

G.  AI.  Diesel  Power  . 

General  Paint  Corp . . 

tioodrich  Co.,  B.  F . 

Goodyear  . . . 

Hess  Warming  &  V’entilating  Co . 

Higgins  Industries,  Inc . 

IL-indry  Process  Corp . 

Int.  Business  Machines . 

Int.  Harvester  Co . 

Int.  Nickel  Co . 

John-Manvilte  Corp . 

Johnson  Steel  &  Wire  Co. . 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp . 

Krane  K.ar  Silent  Hoist  Winch  &  Crane  Co. 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Coruna  Typewriter . 

lajckheed  &  Vega . 

.May  Co.,  George  S . 

.McCora  Radiator  &  Mfg.  Co . 

.N’ash-Kelvinator  . 

National  Cash  Register  Co . 

.National  Gypsum  Co . 

Okonite  Cables . 

Otis  Elevator  Co . 

Owens  Illinois  Glass  Co . 

Philco  Corp . 

Pittsburgh  Paint . 

Portland  Cement  Association  . 

Pressed  .Steel  Car  Co . 

Print-O-Matic  . 

Pullman-Standard  Car  .Mfg.  Co. . 

Radio  Corp.  of  America . 

Reliance  Mfg.  Co . 

Remington  Rand,  Inc . 

Republic  Steel  . 

Rheem  Mfg.  Co . 

Royal  Typewriter  . 
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28 
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955,134 

91 
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37.322 
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Marshall  Field  Says  ‘Sun’ 
Is  His  Major  Interest 

Chicago  Publisher  Tells  E  &  P  on  Eve  oi 
Inheriting  $70  Million  from  Grandfather's 
Estate,  the  Paper  Will  Continue  To  Be  So 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


CHICAGO,  Sept.  13— Marshall  Field 

in,  founder  and  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
here  today  that 
the  Sun  will 
continue  to  be 
his  major  inter¬ 
est  “for  years  to 
come.” 

This  remark  is 
considered  par¬ 
ticularly  signifi¬ 
cant  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  on 
Sept.  28,  which 
is  his  50th  birth¬ 
day,  Mr.  Field 
comes  into  pos-  Marshall  Field 
session  of  the 

residuary  estate  of  his  grandfather, 
Chicago  department  store  merchant 
prince,  whose  name  the  Sun  editor 
bears. 

The  fortune,  which  he  will  inherit 
and  which  includes  many  parcels  of 
Chicago  real  estate,  will  have  a  value 
of  between  $70,000,000  and  $75,000,000, 
in  terms  of  current  appraisal  figures, 
according  to  a  statement  issued  by 
Carl  J,  Weitzel,  comptroller  of  the 
Estate  of  Marshall  Field.  He  has  al¬ 
ready  received  a  total  of  $46,00,000 
from  the  estate. 


“While  I  will  naturally  have  a  great 
sense  of  responsibility  as  to  my  grand¬ 
father’s  estate  and  what  it  means,” 
said  Mr.  Field.  “My  major  personal 
interest  will  continue  to  be  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun,  which  I  look  upon  as  a 
long-run  business  proposition.  I  am 
quite  certain  I  have  started  a  valuable 
property  in  a  reasonable  length  of 
time.” 

Mr.  Field  revealed  that  his  son, 
Marshall  Field  IV,  a  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard  and  Virginia  law  school,  is  also 
interested  in  coming  into  the  news¬ 
paper  business  upon  his  return  from 
war.  Young  Field  is  now  a  lieutenant, 
j.g.,  on  active  duty  with  the  Navy. 
He  was  with  the  Aircraft  Carrier 
Enterprise  on  its  tour  of  duty  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Santa  Cruz. 

In  looking  back  over  the  two-year 
period  since  the  inception  of  the  Sun — 
it  was  two  years  ago  this  month  that 
plans  for  a  new  Chicago  morning 
newspaper  were  first  announced — Mr. 
Field  told  Editor  &  Publisher: 

“I  always  knew  that  a  new  news¬ 
paper  was  going  to  require  some  sub¬ 
stantial  sums  of  money  to  be  invested 
before  it  could  pay  its  way.  For¬ 
tunately,  as  far  as  the  Sun  is  con- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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$5  Violin,  Lesson  Book 
Introduced  “KC”  to  Music 

Seli-Taught,  AP  Executive  Director  Has 
Developed  Into  Accomplished  Musician, 
Composer  .  .  .  His  Operetta  Is  Presented 
By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 


A  $5  VIOLIN  and  a  50c  book  of  in¬ 
structions,  given  to  him  by  his  father 
back  before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
started  Kent  Cooper  off  on  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  promising  musical 
career. 

Possessing  a  musical  ear,  an  innate 
sense  of  rhythm  and,  most  important, 
a  love  for  music,  KC  quickly  taught 
himself  how  to  play  the  instrument. 

He  first  picked  up  the  fiddle  at  10 
and  by  14  he  was  earning  money  with 
his  playing.  So  he  decided  to  make 
it  his  life’s  work. 

Playad  for  $1  o  Night 
The  career  never  materialized,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  music  world’s  loss  was 
the  Fourth  Estate’s  gain. 

In  1898  the  old  Indianapolis  Press 
offered  KC  a  job  as  reporter  at  $12  a 
week,  and  he  snapped  it  up. 

■■'niat  was  four  times  what  I  was 
getting  playing  music  and  it  was  too 
good  an  offer  to  let  go  by,”  the  famed 
executive  director  of  the  Associated 
Press  who  in  recent  years  has  become 
recognized  as  a  musical  composer  of 
note,  remarked  this  week.  He 
chuckled: 

‘T  was  playing  in  the  local  theater 
orchestra  then  for  $1  a  night  and  a 
free  ticket  for  my  girl.  I  used  to  play 
two  or  three  times  a  week.” 

Even  though  he  succumbed  to  the 
lure  of  printer’s  ink,  KC  has  never  lost 
his  love  for  music. 

Through  the  years  while  he  was 
making  a  name  as  one  of  the  nation’s 
foremost  news  executives,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  practice  and  develop  his 
talent.  He  taught  himself  various  in¬ 
struments  and  mastered  reed,  wind 
and  strings.  He  wrote  music,  not  for 
profit,  but  for  his  own  and  his  friends’ 
enjoyment. 

"Dixie  Girl"  a  Hit 
His  compositions  were  good  and  he 
was  urged  to  publish  some  of  them. 
His  ‘‘Dixie  Girl,”  which  he  wrote 
back  in  1923  for  his  daughter,  had  the 
makings  of  a  hit,  friends  said. 

“But  I  didn’t  want  to  commercialize 
my  music,”  Mr.  Cooper  explained.  ‘‘I 
wanted  to  keep  it  in  the  family.” 

For  years  KC  withstood  blandish* 
ments  and  finally  gave  in.  Not  with¬ 
out  a  final  struggle,  though. 

‘‘I  was  playing  a  round  of  golf  two 
years  ago  with  Niles  Trammel  (NBC 
prexy)  and  W.  Alton  Jones  (president 
of  Cities  Service),  and  we  made  a 
bet  that  if  I  lost  I  would  have  the 
song  released. 
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“Well.  I  lost,  and  ‘Dixie  Girl’  went 
on  the  air  with  Frank  Black  (NBC 
musical  director)  directing  the  or¬ 
chestra,  Ross  Graham  as  baritone  so¬ 
loist  and  a  chorus  of  20  joining  in. 

“I  won’t  kid  you.  There’s  a  tre¬ 
mendous  thrill  in  hearing  your  own 
composition  being  played,”  Mr.  Coop¬ 
er  smiled. 

Following  the  broadcast,  letters  and 
telegrams  of  commendation  came 
pouring  into  KC’s  office.  Among  his 
proudest  possessions  is  a  wire  from 
John  Golden,  the  producer,  himself 
the  author  of  200  songs: 

“Salute  from  the  oldest  songwriter 
in  America  to  the  youngest,  and  no 
kidding.  Dixie  Girl  is  a  darn  good 
number.” 

Walter  Gifford,  president  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company,  wrote  to  say: 

“I  envy  you  for  something  I 
couldn’t  do,  no  matter  how  much  I 
tried.” 

Cities  Service  Jones  wired:  “Greet¬ 
ings,  salutation  and  congratulations 
to  the  latest  discovery  of  a  fine  Amer¬ 
ican  composer.  The  song  is  beauti¬ 
ful.” 

Thousands  of  Records  Sold 

Before  long  “Dixie  Girl”  was  being 
played  and  sung  around  the  country. 
A  ballad  of  the  Southland,  it  was  an 
immediate  hit.  Sammy  Kaye  and  his 
orchestra  put  it  into  swing  time,  re¬ 
corded  it,  and  32,000  discs  were  sold. 
Additional  thousands  of  recordings 
made  by  other  bands  also  were  sold. 

Mr.  Cooper  still  gets  an  occasional 
check  from  the  publishers  of  “Dixie 
Girl,”  he  said. 

Following  the  success  of  that  song. 
KC  released  another  of  his  composi¬ 
tions,  “Sunset  and  You,”  which  also 
clicked. 

Then  came  “America  Needs  You.” 
which  he  wrote  and  dedicated  to  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  America  as  their  own 
song. 

All  proceeds  of  his  published  songs 
are  donated  to  the  Girl  Scouts,  KC 
said,  adding: 

“This  is  a  worthy  movement  in 
which  Mrs.  Sulzberger  (wife  of  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times)  is  interested.” 

Hit  Oporotto  Produeod 

Last  week  Mr.  Cooper  saw  his  fond¬ 
est  musical  dream  come  true.  His 
achievement,  an  outstanding  one  in 
the  world  of  music,  was  the  writing 
of  an  original  American  operetta — 
“About  the  Girl” — which  was  broad¬ 
cast  over  a  nationwide  hookup  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  over 
WGN,  Chicago.  Mr.  Cooper  wrote 
the  libretto,  lyrics  and  music  for 
“About  the  Girl.” 

The  operetta,  which  KC  penned  at 
the  request  of  Henry  Weber,  WGN 
musical  director,  had  its  premiere 
performance  before  an  appreciative 
audience,  including  many  visiting  AP 
managing  editors,  on  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune’s  “Theater  of  the  Air”  on  Sept. 
11. 

It  received  many  curtain  calls  and 
Mr.  Cooper  was  called  to  the  stage  at 
its  conclusion  and  received  a  cordial 
round  of  applause. 

Mr.  Cooper  established  some  sort  of 
record  in  writing  “About  the  Girl.” 
He  wrote  the  entire  operetta  in  two 


Kent  Cooper,  seated,  with  Frank  Black, 
NBC  director  of  music. 


Sundays,  pounding  out  the  script  and 
two  songs  during  the  latter  part  of 
July  and  having  the  entire  produc¬ 
tion  in  Mr.  Weber’s  hands  early  in 
August.  The  operetta  first  was  re¬ 
quested  in  June. 

There  are  10  songs  in  all  in  KC’s 
operetta,  including  his  “Dixie  Girl” 
and  “Sunset  and  You.”  One  of  the 
numbers,  “Song  of  the  Alaska  High¬ 
way,”  has  a  catching  tune  and  is  an 
excellent  marching  song. 

Starring  Marion  Claire  as  “Evalane” 
and  Thomas  L.  .Thomas  as  “Bob 
Cruise,”  the  operetta  included  10  mus¬ 
ical  numbers  which  the  cast  and  WGN 
symphony  orchestra  presented  with 
distinct  professional  quality.  Bar¬ 
bara  Luddy  and  Charles  Irving  played 
the  dramatic  leads,  with  Marion  Claire 
and  Mr.  Thomas  giving  a  commend¬ 
able  rendition  of  the  lilting  melody. 
Henry  Weber  conducted  the  orchestra 
and  WGN  chorus.  Jack  La  Frandre 
was  in  charge  of  production. 

The  premiere  presentation  of 
“About  the  Girl”  came  as  a  climax  to 
the  3  Vi  day  conference  of  AP  man¬ 
aging  editors  in  Chicago. 

Alaska  Highway  Is  Thome 

“About  the  Girl”  is  not  a  newspaper 
story.  It  concerns  the  adventures  of 
Bob  Cruise,  an  Alaska  Highway  eng¬ 
ineer,  and  Evalane,  a  Chicago  night 
club  singer.  Bob  has  become  in¬ 
fatuated  with  the  voice  of  the  girl 
singer,  whom  he  hears  over  the  radio 
in  his  highway  shelter.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  he  succeeds  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  her  name — Evalane — and  that  she 
sings  in  the  Club  Canterbury,  men 
in  his  construction  crew  discover  two 
saboteurs  about  to  blow  up  a  section 
of  the  highway.  They  are  identified 
as  former  bouncers  at  the  night  club. 

Suspecting  that  Evalane  might  be  an 
accomplice  of  the  saboteurs.  Bob  sets 
off  for  Club  Canterbury  in  Chicago, 
where  he  falls  hopelessly  in  love  with 
“the  girl,”  and  wins  her  love  in  a 
whirlwind  scene  backstage  at  the 
night  club.  After  a  month’s  investi¬ 
gation  of  Evalane's  possible  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  saboteurs.  Bob  confesses 
to  Evalane  his  suspicions  of  her  com¬ 
plicity  and  leaves  to  return  to  the 
Alaska  Highway  brokenhearted. 

Before  he  leaves,  however,  he  finds 
that  Ernst,  the  club  manager,  is  really 
guilty  of  directing  the  saboteur  ring 
and  that  Evalane  is  innocent.  Ernst 
is  apprehended,  but  Evalane  is  gone 
and  Bob  goes  back  to  Alaska  resigned 
to  never  seeing  her  again. 

He  turns  on  the  radio  and  is  startled 
to  hear  Evalane  singing  again  from 
the  Club  Canterbury.  He  receives 
another  shock  when  Evalane  steps  out 
ol  a  closet  in  his  room,  tells  him  he  is 
listening  to  a  transcription  of  her 
voice  and  reaffirms  her  love  for  him. 

Likewise,  she  tells  Bob  that  he  is 
heir  to  the  night  club.  His*  father 


had  foreclosed  and  the  dispossessed 
owner  thought  up  the  double  motive 
of  sabotage  to  discredit  Bob  and  to 
take  revenge  on  the  father. 

Is  KC  looking  for  new  musical 
worlds  to  conquer?  Well,  not  really. 

“But  I  would  like  to  do  a  really 
good  operetta,”  he  answered.  “It  will 
be  a  standard  work.  A  romantic  piece 
with  a  Prince  or  a  King  in  it.” 

Prefers  Ballads,  Folk  Songs 

But  that’s  only  a  thought  now.  He’s 
not  working  on  it  yet  and  it  will  be 
some  time  before  it  is  completed.  It 
all  depends  on  when  the  mood,  the 
idea,  the  inspiration  comes  to  him. 

“That’s  how  music  is  written,”  he 
explained. 

KC  enjoys  opera  but  doesn’t  feel 
he  could  write  one.  “That  would  be 
clear  over  my  head,”  he  said. 

He  likes  to  write  ballads  and  folk 
songs  and  many  of  such  works  com¬ 
posed  by  him  are  included  in  his  priv¬ 
ate  repertory  with  which  he  entertains 
friends.  He’s  even  written  a  jitterbug 
number  called  “Doodlebird.” 

He’s  studied  the  mazurka,  the  polka, 
the  esardas,  the  music  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  of  other  lands  and  has  written 
his  own  music  interpreting  these  na¬ 
tive  dances.  He  is  a  keen  student  of 
folk  music. 

KC’s  favorite  composer  is  the  late 
great  Victor  Herbert,  America’s  most 
beloved  writer  of  music. 

“He  was  my  God  when  I  first  be¬ 
came  interested  in  music,”  he  said.  “I 
idolized  him.  Many  years  ago  I  got 
him  to  come  to  Indiana  and  play  con¬ 
certs  arotmd  the  state.  We  became 
good  friends.  He  inspired  me  to 
write  ‘Dixie  Girl’.” 

KC  penned  his  first  musical  com¬ 
position  in  1896  and  orchestrated  it 
for  a  10-piece  orchestra.  He  called 
it  “My  Village  Girl”  and  it  still  is 
one  of  his  favorites.  It  was  while  he 
was  fiddling  in  a  theater  in  his  home 
town  of  Columbus,  Ind. 

Mr.  Cooper  still  has  the  old  violin 
his  dad  gave  him  when  he  was  10 
years  old.  And,  in  a  way,  history  in 
the  Cooper  family  is  repeating  itself. 

Ten-year-old  Kent  Cooper  Nixon, 
KC’s  grandson,  is  studying  music  on 
it. 

“He,  too,  has  a  musical  ear,”  the 
news  executive-composer  smiled. 

Young  Nixon,  however,  has  one  ad¬ 
vantage  over  his  illustrious  grand¬ 
father. 

KC  never  studied  music  in  the  real 
sense.  He  is  self-taught.  Which 
makes  his  achievements  all  the  more 
outstanding. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  19-20 — Midwest  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers’ 
Assn.,  fall  meeting.  Hotel  Pres¬ 
ident,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sept.  22-23 — Southern  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  emer¬ 
gency  conference,  Atlanta. 

Sept.  23-24 — Southern  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers,  convention, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sept.  25 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  regional 
meeting,  districts  Nos.  1  and  2, 
weeklies,  joining  with  Bucks - 
Montgomery  Newspaper  Assn., 
Adelphia  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

Sept.  27-29-^outhem  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  41st 
meeting,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

Oct.  1-8 — National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week. 

Ort.  2-.3 — Illinois  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference,  confer¬ 
ence  rooms,  2nd  floor,  Panto¬ 
graph  Bldg.,  Bloomington,  HI. 
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V  w  «  J  #  ial  on  the  committee  report,  stating: 

Georae  Healy  New  riead  oi 

"  __  _  ^  in  himself  and,  as  he  can,  in 'others. 

Tj  r1  -■  ~§~  JXHU  ^  responsibility  of  Negro  citi- 

mJ^wr  1  wM-C  1  ¥  M  fl  C  1  1  ¥  1 CT  Fa  C  1  1  1  Cir^%  sens  to  preach  and  practice  law 

•  ™  obedience.  Political  equality  and.  to 

a  degree,  economic  equality,  can  be 

Succeeds  BosU  Walters . . .  Association  Dislikes 

mjv  .1  •  1  \tTv  1"  D1&Z  I  heart  and  cannot  be  forced.  ‘Mili- 

Myinicai  U.  O.  opeaker  .  .  .  nesoiunon  OI  tancy  wUl  not  achieve  it;  but  particu- 

—  .  1  t  T«r  ^  1  .  larly  as  interpreted  and  practiced  by 

Appreciation  tor  Work  ox  War  Correspondents  the  ignorant  and  lawless,  may  delay 

it  indefinitely.’ 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  “There  lies  our  duty,”  said  Mr. 

Gaertner,  “as  citizens  and  editors,  to 

\4cKelway,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star;  McKelway,  Washington  Star.  Mr.  promote  tolerance  and  understanding. 


Succeeds  Basil  Walters  . . 
Mythical  "D.  C.  Speaker" 


.  Association  Dislikes 
.  .  .  Resolution  of 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  “There  lies  our  duty,”  said  Mr. 

Gaertner,  “as  citizens  and  editors,  to 

members  of  the  Associated  Press  McKelway,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star;  McKelway,  Washington  Star.  Mr.  promote  tolerance  and  understanding. 
Managing  Editors  Association  re-  Russ  Stewart,  Chicago  Times;  William  McKelwcy  suggested  that  perhaps  the  on  the  part  of  both  whites  and  Neg- 
tumed  to  their  newspapers  this  week  P.  Steven,  Tulsa  Tribune;  Fred  time  has  passed  for  newspapers  to  roes,  the  better  to  serve  the  democ- 
with  a  better  understanding  of  their  Gaertner,  Jr.,  Detroit  News;  Charles  treat  “so  gingerly”  the  fact  that  a  racy  for  which  we,  both  white  and 


mutual  wartime  problems  and  a  B.  Welch,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  racial  problem  exists  in  this  country.  Negro,  are  fighting  throughout  the 

greater  appreciation  of  AP’s  news-  Tribune;  J.  P.  Miller,  Savannah  (Ga.)  He  pointed  out  that  newspapers  world  today.” 

gathering  facilities,  following  3*/4  days  News  &  Press;  and  A.  Y.  Aronson,  should  search  out  and  print  more 


of  intensive  interrogation  and  discus-  _ 

sion  at  Chicago.  The  meeting,  at-  Next  Meeting  in  Donbt  them  into  the  open  and  disassociate  WirVphoto  and  AP  "pkt^^^ 

tended  by  more  than  260  editors,  ^he  committee  took  no  action  re-  widely-held  ^lief  that  under  the  chairmanship  of  W.  R.  Am- 

covered  every  phase  of  AP  news  and  garding  next  year’s  conference,  in  civil  strife,  rather  than  intellipnt  old,  Milwaukee  Journal,  A.  Y.  Aron- 
picture  service  and  the  government  unsettled  wartime  conditions,  ‘‘carch  for  the  answer,  is  the  result  of  son.  Louisville  Times,  presented  a 

agencies  related  to  the  dissemination  However,  judging  from  enthusiastic  open  discussion.  He  urged  that  news-  “boxscore”  on  the  flow  of  Wirephoto 
of  war  news.  comments  of  those  in  attendance,  it  PaP®*"®  expose  baseless  rumors  and  pictures,  both  as  to  quality  and  sub- 

From  a  policy  standpoint,  managing  evident  the  membership  favors  situation  ,ect  matter.  He  pointed  out  that  war 


Louisville  Times. 

Next  Meeting  in  Donbt 

The  committee  took  no  action  re¬ 


facts  about  what  causes  unrest,  bring 


Wirepboto  and  Pictnres 

Friday  morning  was  devoted  to 


editors  voiced  their  dislike  of  AP’s  ^  association,  to  the  racial  question, 

mythical  “D.C.  Speaker,  ’  as  an  au-  jf  conditions  permit.  Racial  News  Ditcussioi 

Aoritative  spokesman,  and  voted  in  Having  discussed  the  press  and  Fred  Gaertner,  Jr.,  Detroit 


thoritative  spokesman,  and  voted  in 
favor  of  greater  freedom  of  writing 
on  the  part  of  AP  Washington  re¬ 


pictures  predominate  and  there  is  a 
if  conditions  permit.  Racial  News  Discussian  dearth  of  good  domestic  pictures.  “The 

Having  discussed  the  press  and  Fred  Gaertner,  Jr.,  Detroit  News,  war  is  paramount  in  news  copy,”  he 
radio  problem,  in  the  light  of  current  gave  the  members  a  detailed  report  said,  “But  why  not  a  more  adequate 
and  future  developments  of  radio  on  the  Detroit  riots  of  last  June.  He  proportion  of  civilian  pictures?”  He 


iwrters  whose  stones  appear  under  newscasting  and  what  newspapers  pointed  out  that  the  governor’s  fact-  also  objected  to  the  release  of  pictures 
own  1"  expressing  a  situation  (see  finding  committee  found  that  most  of  to  the  weekly  news  magazines  in  ad- 

dwire  to  see  staff  men  assume  members  ap-  the  Detroit  casualties  and  property  vance,  stating  the  llth-hour  serving 


direct  res^nsibility  f^  news  for-  patently  realize  that  radio  will,  no  damage  were  caused  by  irresponsible  to  newspapers,  puts  the  latter  at  a 

merly  attributed  to  official  purees  doubt,  be  a  more  formidable  com-  white  and  Negro  youths,  and  it  con-  handicap.  This  question  was  aimed 

**1?  well-known  cliches  for  p^^itor  in  the  post-war  period.  demned  irresponsible  Negro  leaders,  primarily  at  the  Army  and  Navy  pub- 

which  D.C,  Speaker  was  created  as  a  q  Walter  McCarty,  Indianapolis  the  Negro  press,  and  officers  of  the  relations  departments,  which  have 

means  toward  ^at  end— It  was  pomted  raised  a  pertinent  question  at  National  Association  for  the  Advance-  b^en  accused  of  occasionally  releasing 


white  and  Negro  youths,  and  it  con-  handicap.  This  question  was  aimed 
demned  irresponsible  Negro  leaders,  primarily  at  the  Army  and  Navy  pub- 


which  L>.C,  Speaker  was  created  as  a  q  Walter  McCarty,  Indianapolis  the  Negro  press,  and  officers  of  the  be  relations  departments,  which  have 
means  toward  ^at  end— It  was  pomted  raised  a  pertinent  question  at  National  Association  for  the  Advance-  been  accused  of  occasionally  releasing 

out  that  D.C.  was  confusing  to  the  ^j^g  gj^^g  jj^g  Thursday  discussion  ment  of  Colored  People,  for  their  pictures  in  advance  to  magazines,  be- 


reader. 

Rasolution  for  Corrtspondanfs 


on  press  and  radio.  He  asked  how  a  growing  militancy  in  their  demands  for®  sending  them  to  newspapers. 


newspaper  can  expect  to  compete  with  for  racial  equality  and  for  communi- 


The  membership  adopted  two  reso-  radio  when  the  AP’s  subsidiary.  Press  eating  this  militant  spirit  to  irrespon- 


William  J.  White,  New  York  News 
picture  editor,  gave  the  editors  a  play- 


lutions — one  expressing  the  editors’  Association,  Inc.,  furnishes  the  state  sible  and  emotional  followers.  As  for  by-play  report  on  the  daily  routine  of 
appreciation  and  admiration  for  the  news  report,  as  well  as  national  news,  the  underlying  causes — racial  preju-  the  News’  picture  editor,  including 
excellent  work  of  AP’s  war  corre-  to  local  radio  stations.  He  pointed  out  dice,  racial  discrimination,  inadequate  sources  of  pictures  and  how  they  are 
spondents — the  other  an  expression  of  that  releasing  of  state  news  simul-  liousing  and  recreational  facilities,  in-  used  in  various  editions.  He  urged 
confidence  in  the  leadership  of  Kent  taneously  to  radio  and  newspapers  by 


spondents  stated: 


n  of  that  releasing  of  state  news  simul-  liousing  and  recreational  facilities,  in-  used  in  various  editions.  He  urged 

Cent  taneously  to  radio  and  newspapers  by  adequate  transportation  and  other  editors  to  encourage  spot  news  pic- 

Cooper,  AP  executive  director.  The  PA  puts  the  newspaper  to  a  decided  public  services,  different  educational  tures  from  the  general  public,  assert- 

resolution  addressed  to  war  corre-  disadvantage  because  of  the  time  ele-  standards  for  whites  and  Negroes,  the  ing;  “A  good  picture  may  bob  up  any- 

ment  involved  in  publishing  a  news-  committee  recommended  this  problem  where.  Encourage  that  bobbing  and 

ging  paper.  for  comprehensive  study,  to  appro-  establish  good  prices  for  such  pic- 


ment  involved  in  publishing  a  news- 


“The  Associated  Press  Managing  paper.  fttr  comprehensive  study,  to  appro- 

Editors  Association,  in  wartime  ses-  "The  problem  of  covering  news  in-  priate  social  agencies,  as  well  as  to 
sion  at  Chicago,  hereby  resolves  that  volving  the  race  question  was  dis-  the  general  public.  Mr.  Gaertner 


AP  staffmen  overseas  have  done  a 
magnificent  job  in  giving  newspapers 
the  finest  news  coverage  of  any  war 
in  history,  exemplifying  the  highest 
qualities  of  initiative,  courage  and  de¬ 
votion;  further  resolved,  that  the 
management  of  the  AP  be  requested 
to  forward  to  each  and  every  member 
of  its  great  staff  of  war  correspondents 
this  message  of  appreciation,  admira¬ 
tion  and  best  wishes.” 

George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Basil  L.  Walters,  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune.  W.  R. 
Arnold,  Milwaukee  Journal,  was 
named  vice-chairman  to  succeed  Mr. 
Healy.  The  committee  was  expanded 
from  15  to  21  members,  with  the  added 
provision  that  former  chairmen  have 
been  made  ex-officio  members  of  the 
committee. 

New  committee  members  are  W.  T. 
Christian,  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader;  Ben  Reese,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Ihspatch;  Edward  Lindsay,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  &  Revieio;  H.  D.  Paulson, 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum;  John  O’Connell, 
Jr.,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News;  C. 
Walter  McCarty,  Indianapolis  News, 
and  R.  H.  McCaw,  New  York  Times. 
Holdover  members  are  R.  W.  Simpson, 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune;  Stanley  P. 
Barnett,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Paul 
S.  Walcott,  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Re¬ 
corder-Gazette;  John  H.  C'lrter,  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  New  Era;  L.  D.  Hotch¬ 
kiss,  Los  Angeles  Times;  B.  M. 


cussed  under  the  leadership  of  Ben  quoted  from  the  Detroit  News  editor- 


cstablish  good  prices  for  such  pic¬ 
tures.” 

Mr.  White  told  editors  that  the  lack 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Members  of  the  AP  Managing  Editors  Association  executive  committee  which  planned  Chicago  conference.  The  committee  has 
been  expanded  from  15  to  21  members,  following  the  Chicago  meeting.  Left  to  right,  seated:  Russ  Stewart,  Chicago  Times; 
A.  Y.  Aronson,  Louisville  Times;  George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  New  Or'eans  Times-Picayune,  newly-elected  chairman;  Basil  L.  Walters, 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune,  retiring  chairman;  Stan'ey  P.  Barnett,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  Paul  S.  Walcott, 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette.  Standing,  left  to  right:  B.  M.  McKelway,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star;  J.  P.  Miller,  Savan¬ 
nah  (Ga.)  News;  W.  R.  Arnold,  Milwaukee  Journal,  nawly-elec’ed  vice-chairman;  William  P.  Steven,  Tulsa  Tribune,  and  Fred 

Gaertner,  Jr.,  Detroit  News. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Many  Dailies  Bar  Display 
In  Help  Wanted  Ads 

War  Plant  Demand  for  Workers  Forces 
Adoption  of  Rationing  or  Restriction 
To  Meet  Print  Paper  Shortage 


NEWSPAPERS  in  practically  every 
large  war  production  centre  are  be¬ 
ing  compelled  by  the  limited  supply  of 
print  paper  to  restrict  the  use  of  dis¬ 
play  space  for  help  wanted  advertis¬ 
ing.  In  Philadelphia,  where  the  paper 
situation  is  most  acute,  the  demand  for 
workers  is  also  greater  than  in  any 
other  production  area,  and  the  news¬ 
papers  have  been  compelled  to  refuse 
all  display  help  wanted  copy.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  situation  prevails  in  Portland,  Ore., 
where  new  war  industries  and  the 
stimulated  lumber  business  recently 
increased  the  ad  count  on  the  two 
Portland  dailies  by  50%  over  normal 
levels.  San  Diego,  which  also  has 
a  complex  industrial  problem,  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  cut  down  demand  for  help 
wanted  space  in  the  Union  and  Trib¬ 
une-Sun  by  a  rate  increase  of  about 
12%%,  accompanied  by  a  request  that 
advertisers  do  not  increase  their  ap¬ 
propriations. 

From  a  telegraphic  survey  of  sev¬ 
eral  large  war  areas  this  week.  Editor 
&  Publish**  learned  that  newspapers 
are  keenly  aware  of  their  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Most  of  the  newspapers  are  not 
accepting  display  help  wanted,  none 
are  soliciting  this  kind  of  copy,  and 
in  one  city  the  newspapers  have 
worked  out  a  plan  of  co-operation 
with  their  advertisers  to  make  copy  fit 
tlie  space  available. 

Reports  from  Editor  &  Publisher 
correspondents  cover  the  situation  as 
of  Sept.  15  in  typical  war  plant  cities, 
as  follows: 

Philo.  Papers  lor  Display 

PnaADELPHiA — With  draft  boards 
combing  the  big  war  industrial  plants 
for  additional  draftees.  Uncle  Sam 
needs  thousands  of  additional  workers 
to  fill  vacancies  in  Pennsylvania’s  ar¬ 
senal  of  democracy. 

For  many  months,  war  plants  have 
been  buying  pages  setting  forth  by 
crafts  and  trades  the  types  of  employes 
needed.  The  Sun  Shipbuilding  Com¬ 
pany  changed  copy  virtually  every  24 
hours  to  specify  its  particular  daily 
manpower  problems.  Columns  in  the 
classified  didn’t  turn  the  trick,  so  in 
desperation  managements  resorted  to 
display  ads  in  quarter  page,  half  page 
and  full  page  dimensions. 

At  first  this  display  space  was  ra¬ 
tioned.  Now  it  develops  that  these 
war  plant  ads  have  to  be  rejected  in 
entirety.  H.  A.  Stretch,  Inquirer  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  says  the  Inquirer  no 
longer  will  accept  diisplay  advertising 
from  war  plants.  Ewn  classified  is 
affected  by  the  new  rulii^.  A  week 
ago  the  Inquirer  was  restricting  classi¬ 
fied  ads  to  a  maximum  of  80  lines,  ^e 
new  ruling  as  of  Sept.  15  is  30  lines 
maximum  for  Sunday  and  10  lines  for 
daily. 

‘"^e  paper  situation,  of  course  is  the 
root  of  the  whole  problem,"  said 
Stretch.  “But  we  had  to  clamp  down 
entirely  in  fairness  to  the  little  fellows. 

“TIMELY  ADVICE" 

Secretary  Morgenthau  gave 
the  Nation  some  important  in* 
iormotion  in  his  War  Bond  sole 
address  Sept.  IS.  See  leading 
editorial  on  Page  28  for  an  idea 
on  how  the  Secretary's  timely 
words  can  be  employed  to  their 
full  efficiency. 


For  a  long  time  there  was  no  restric¬ 
tion.  Then  we  had  to  ration  classified. 
That  made  it  necessary  for  the  war 
plants  to  switch  to  display  to  get 
space.  This  gave  the  big  fellows  an 
unfair  advantage.  It  might  be  that 
they  were  including  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  their  war  contracts,  with 
Uncle  Sam  footing  the  bill.  So  to  be 
fair  to  everybody  we  have  shut  down 
entirely  and  will  take  no  more  dis¬ 
play  ads  from  the  war  industrials.  Its 
a  terrific  sacrifice  meaning  the  loss  of 
much  revenue  to  us;  but  we  would  not 
be  a  party  to  any  profiteering  even  if 
we  had  the  paper.” 

George  W.  Nelson,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Record,  said  his  company 
was  still  trying  to  take  care  of  old 
customers,  mentioning  several  giant 
concerns  that  have  been  consistently 
buying  help  wanted  display  space  for 
a  long  time. 

“Meanwhile,  we  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  by  necessity  to  announce  that 
we  no  longer  can  accept  further  new 
business,"  he  commented. 

The  tabloid  Daily  News  has  been 
featuring  full  page  war  plant  ads  for 
many  months,  but  Lee  EUlmaker,  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  that  starting  Oct.  1,  his 
paper  will  have  to  inaugurate  a  new 
policy.  The  News  cut  its  clasified  75% 
sometime  ago,  and  made  a  rule  that 
classified  advertisers  could  not  switch 
over  to  display.  This  rtile  has  been 
rigidly  enforced  in  the  face  of  an  im- 
precedented  demand  for  display  space 
on  the  part  of  war  plant  managements. 

As  yet  the  Evening  Bulletin  has  an¬ 
nounced  no  arbitrary  ruling  concern¬ 
ing  curtailment  of  war  plant  help 
wanted  in  display  advertising.  Rich¬ 
ard  W.  Slocum,  general  manager,  said 
a  minimum  had  been  offered  the  Bul¬ 
letin  in  recent  weeks,  mostly  for  Sat¬ 
urday  editions,  and  it  had  to  take  its 
chances,  depending  on  size  of  edi¬ 
tions.  “We  haven’t  shut  down  entire¬ 
ly  on  war  plant  display  ads,"  said 
Slociun. 

Chicago — Newspapers  are  preparing 
to  make  drastic  restrictions  on  help 
wanted  display  space  if  the  anticipated 


further  cut  in  newsprint  for  the  fourth 
quarter  exceeds  5%.  Some  of  the 
papers  have  been  restricting  such 
copy,  while  others  have  been  accepting 
display  help  wan%d  if  space  were 
available. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  not  per¬ 
mitted  help  wanted  display  as  such, 
but  has  allowed  advertisers  with  an 
institutional  message  to  include  a  help 
wanted  box  in  their  ads. 

The  Chicago  Herald- American  like¬ 
wise  has  been  restricting  this  type  of 
copy  in  keeping  with  its  restrictions 
on  classified  space.  In  future,  all  help 
wanted  display  will  be  submitted  to 
the  advertising  director  for  decision, 
with  the  policy  of  fixing  preference 
to  those  advertisers  who  are  directly 
engaged  in  war  work  and  need  help. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  not 
placed  restrictions  on  help  wanted  dis¬ 
play,  but  is  prepared  to  drop  that  type 
of  copy  first  if  further  newsprint  cur¬ 
tailment  is  required.  The  Daily  News 
is  raising  its  classified  rates,  effective 
Oct.  1,  eliminating  a  10%  discount  to 
those  who  use  an  ad  30  days  each 
month,  with  the  result  that  classified 
advertising  rates  will  be  increased 
six  cents  a  line.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  protect  regular  retail  adver¬ 
tisers,  but  no  extra  sales  effort  is  being 
used  to  solicit  retail  advertising.  In 
fact,  the  News  has  asked  retailers  to 
limit  their  advertising  volume  to  not 
more  than  they  used  last  year. 

The  Chicago  Sun  and  the  Chicago 
Times  are  accepting  display  help 
wanted  copy  only  when  space  will 
permit. 

Pittsburgh  Bars  Display  Ads 

Pittsburgh — Stuart  List,  advertising 
director  of  the  Sun-Telegraph,  states 
that  the  three  dailies  here  now  restrict 
all  classified  display  advertising  to  six 
inches,  with  one  exception  of  “mer¬ 
chandise  for  sale,”  on  which  there  is 
no  restriction.  They  do  not  accept 
any  help  wanted  advertising  in  dis¬ 
play.  These  rules  are  subject  to 
change. 

Baltimore — The  Sunpapers  put  no 
restrictions  on  help  wanted  ads  in 
display  space  at  present.  All  adver¬ 
tisers  are  restricted  to  one  ad  daily. 

Los  Angeles — The  Times  is  the  only 
daily  here  which  reports  definite  re- 
stretion  in  the  size  of  help  wanted 
ad  in  display  space  by  any  type  of 
advertiser.  It  has  a  maximiun  of  14 
inches  daily  or  Sunday  for  such  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Although  the  Daily  News  has  no 
schedule  of  restrictions,  it  occasionally 
refuses  to  accept  such  advertising 
when  inclusion  would  necessitate  in- 


U.  S.  EDITORS  IN  LONDON 

On  the  roof  of  the  Associated  Press  building  In  Fleet  Street,  the  London  headquarters 
of  Reuters  and  the  Press  Association,  Robert  Bunnelle,  chief  of  the  London  AP  bureau, 
points  out  landmarks  to  a  group  of  American  editors  who  are  visiting  Britain  at  the 
Invitation  of  the  Ministry  of  Information.  Pictured  left  to  right  are:  Mr.  Bunnelle; 
Thomas  E.  Martin,  manager  of  station  WWNY,  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  William  F.  Maag, 
Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator;  W.  W.  Waymacit,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune; 
H.  E.  Hollensbe,  Industry  &  Power  magazine,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  and  Charles  C.  Shaw, 
station  KTSA,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


$60  Per  Copy 

"SINGLE  COPIES  of  Naw  York 
newspapera  are  now  being 
Bold  in  the  black  morket  at  Lie- 
bon,  Portugal  for  os  much  oa 
£15  ($60).  according  to  the  Lia- 
bon  correapondent  of  The  Timea 
of  London,"  a  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  diapatch  reported  thia 
week. 

"American  newapapera  ore 
not  ordinarily  available  in  Port* 
ugal,  the  correapondent  aaid, 
and  the  increaaing  eagemeaa  of 
Liabon  agenta  ’of  a  certain  bel¬ 
ligerent  country'  to  get  copiea 
has  Bent  pricea  aoaring.  Incom¬ 
ing  Clipper  planea  are  beaieged 
by  touta  who  will  pay  almoat 
any  price  for  American  newa- 
papera  or  magazinea,"  the  re¬ 
port  aaid. 

crease  in  size  of  paper,  according  to 
Robert  L.  Smith,  gener^  manager. 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Newsprint  restric¬ 
tions  have  forced  both  the  Portland 
Journal  and  the  Oregonian  to  cut 
down  drastically  on  help  wanted  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

With  shipyards,  aluminum  plants 
and  the  lumber  industry  taking  the 
lead,  all  employers  in  the  Portland 
area  have  entered  the  bidding  com¬ 
petition  for  labor  with  resultant  boom 
in  help  wanted  advertising.  FuU-page 
spreads  were  commonplace  until 
newsprint  cuts  forced  ffie  two  dailies 
to  limit  advertising  space. 

Both  papers  have  placed  restrictions 
on  amount  of  classified  space  given  to 
help  wanted  ads.  The  Oregonian, 
furthermore,  now  refuses  display  ads 
of  that  nature,  although  the  Journal 
has  not  yet  found  this  necessary. 
However,  the  Journal  has  under  dis¬ 
cussion  a  ban  on  multiple-column 
help  wanted  display  ads. 

Ad  Copy  Edited 

The  Oregonian,  whose  classified 
space  had  run  from  56  to  60  colunms 
daily  and  96  columns  Sunday,  now 
has  a  maximum  of  44  columns  daily 
and  84  columns  on  Sunday.  The 
Journal’s  classified  section  is  limited 
to  24  columns  daily  and  48  columns 
on  Sunday,  as  compared  with  previous 
averages  of  36  daily  and  56  to  60  Sun¬ 
day. 

H.  L.  MacLain,  Oregonian  classified 
manager,  reported  his  paper  first  set  a 
maximum  t3rpe  size  of  30  point  on  all 
classified  ads,  then  successively  cut 
that  maximum  to  18,  10  and  now  8 
points.  All  multiple  column  ads  have 
been  eliminated  and  the  amount  of 
white  space  permissible  has  been  cut 
to  one  line.  No  distinction  is  made 
between  help  wanted  and  other  types 
of  intersections  in  these  restrictions. 

These  progressively  drastic  steps 
have  been  made  necessary  by  a 
steadily  increasing  ad  count.  Whereas 
the  June  1942-June  1943  average  was 
12,000,  the  average  weekly  ad  count 
is  now  18,000.  Help  wanted  inser¬ 
tions  have  increased  25%;  other  class¬ 
ifications  have  increased  as  much  as 
100%. 

The  type  restrictions  which  made 
possible  this  increased  count  despite 
accompanying  drop  in  overall  classi¬ 
fied  space  have  cut  length  of  average 
ad  from  8%  lines*  to  5  lines.  At  times 
McLain  edits  the  text  of  classified  ads 
to  effect  space  savings. 

Classified  Manager  James  T.  Brat- 
tain  of  the  Journal  explains,  help 
wanted  ads  of  six  lines  or  less  must 
be  set  all  agate,  run  in.  Larger  help 
wanted  ads — and  there  is  no  restric¬ 
tion  as  to  length  although  multiple- 
column  ads  are  banned — are  permitted 
one  line  of  10  point.  Ads  in  other 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


INCOME  TAX,  STALIN  AND  BATTLE  IN  ITALY  PROVIDE  CARTOON  THEMES 


tHAT  A  POKER  GAME  THAT  WILL  BE! 


BOY,  DO  WE  APPRECIATE  THE  VALUE 
OF  AN  EDUCATION 


SLIGHT  DELAY  IN  THE  KICKOFF 


•mCARbS^ 

WBRihc 


Cecil  Jensen  in  the  Chicago  Doily  News. 


Hugh  Hutton  in  the  Philotlclfhia  Inquirer. 


Frank  Williams  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


J.P.  Man  in  Daring  Thrust 
into  German -Held  Italy 

By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 


ONE  of  the  most  daring  exploits  of  slopes  of  the  Bisbino  Mountains. 

I  the  war,  Aldo  Forte,  chief  of  the  “Ten  minutes  later  we  arrived  at  a 
^rne,  Switzerland,  bureau  of  the  three-yard  high  wire  fence  dividing 
inited  Press,  this  week  scored  a  not-  Switzerland  and  Italy.  The  guide 
Ible  scoop  for  his  service.  calmly  cut  three  strands,  poked  a 

!  Disguised  as  a  mountain  climber,  the  wooden  pole  through,  forced  up  the 

es  and  told  me  to  crawl 
Small  bells  atop  the  fence 
;  I  scrambled  onto  Italian 


in  the  Salerno  area,  reported  Sept.  13  Among  U.  S.  war  writers  filing  <^- 
that  Jack  Belden,  Time  magazine  cor-  patches  for  the  pool  from  the  Italian 
respondent,  had  been  wounded  twice  fighting  fronts  are  Hal  Boyle,  JU*; 
in  the  leg  during  the  troop  landings.  Reynolds  Packard,  UP John  O’Reilly, 

New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Mark 
Watson,  Baltimore  Sun;  Don  White- 
head,  AP;  William  Stoneman,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  and  Dave  Driscoll,  WOR. 
Larry  AIIgii  Sought 
As  it  has  been  doing  since  last  July 
when  Larry  Allen,  one  of  its  staffers, 
was  captured  by  the  Germans  at 
Tobruk,  the  AP  this  week  was  con¬ 
tinuing  to  try  to  reach  him  through 
neutral  channels.  Allen  was  last  heard 
from  on  July  30  when  he  messaged  his 
office  from  Campo  21,  Italian  prison 
camp  near  Chieta,  somewhere  near 
Rome.  . 

Because  of  the  recent  upheaval  in 
Italy  and  the  subsequent  fighting,  it 
is  not  known  what  has  happened  to 
him. 

Another  AP  correspondent  believed 
held  by  the  Italians  is  Godfrey  H.  P. 
The  list  of  repatriates  expected  but  Anderson,  who  is  a  British  subject, 
not  confirmed  by  the  State  Depart-  Murlin  Spencer,  AP  correspondent 
ment,  includes:  Raymond  P.  Cronin,  attached  to  General  Douglas  MacAr- 
chief  of  the  former  AP  bureau  in  thur’s  headquarters  in  Australia,  ar- 

i  ; _ _ 1  ;  1 _ Russell  rived  in  New  York  last  week  for  a 

Brines,  with  the  AP  in  Manila,  and  few  weeks’  rest  after  which  he  will 
Mrs.  Brines;  Carl  Mydans,  Life  pho-  return  to  his  post.  Spencer,  who  has 
tographer,  und  Mrs.  Mydans,  also  a  been  abroad  14  months,  spent  five 
Life  staffer;  Mrs.  Frank  Hewlett,  wife  months  on  New  Guinea  and  covered 
i’’  of  the  former  UP.  chief  in  Manila  the  Buna  campaign  for  43  days. 

^  who  escaped  and  now  is  assigned  to  Covering  fighting  in  the  jungles  is 
‘  ~  ~  ~  '  a  tough  assigrunent,  he  said,  and  cor- 

wife  of  another  UP.  staffer;  and  Royal  respondents  walk  anywhere  from  be- 
Arch  Gunnison,  Mutual  Broadcasting  tween  eight  to  15  miles  daily  to 
1935  with  the  System  Manila  correspondent,  and  cover  stories.  Although  he  was  dive- 
Mrs.  Gunnison.  ’bombed  and  strafed,  Spencer  was  of 

The  exchange  is  expected  to  take  the  opinion  that  the  greatest  menace 

were  the  insects,  especially  mosqw- 
toes,  “which  sound  like  dive-bombers 
and  do  as  much  damage  to  your 
person.” 

Martin  Sheridan,  Boston  Globe  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  sailed  this  week  on  a 
Coast  Guard  cutter  for  a  two  months’ 
trip  to  an  undisclosed  destination  as 
an  accredited  war  correspondent  and 
photographer  for  the  Globe. 


Also  injured  in  the  initial  fighting 
in  Italy  was  a  British  newsreel  cam¬ 
eraman,  who  had  all  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  blown  off.  No  other  details  were 
given. 

Belden  is  the  67th  U.  S.  war  cor¬ 
respondent  or  photographer  wounded 
in  line  of  duty  since  the  war  began. 
Fourteen  have  been  killed  and  two  are 
missing. 

The  finest  Christmas  gift  they  could 
want  may  be  given  the  families  of 
those  correspondents  and  photogra¬ 
phers  who  were  caught  in  S^nila  and 
the  Far  East  when  ^e  Japs  struck  in 
December,  1941.  For  their  loved  ones 
may  be  aboard  the  Gripsholm  when  it 
“I  slept  two  hours  after  lunch  at  the  arrives  in  New  York  in  mid-December 
home  of  the  guide’s  friend,  who  gave  bringing  U.  S.  citizens  who  are  being 
us  a  start  by  bringing  in  word  that  exchanged  with  the  Japs, 
the  Germans  were  expected  in  Como 
from  Milan  at  any  hour. 

“We  were  advis^  not  to  go  to  Milan, 
as  we  had  planned,  because  the  Ger¬ 
mans  certainly  would  catch  us.”  Manila,  and  Mrs.  Cronin; 

Born  in  Boston  33  years  ago.  Forte 
was  educated  in  Brighton,  Mass.,  and 
then  went  to  Rome  to  study  in  1923, 
only  a  short  time  before  Benito  Mus¬ 
solini  seized  power.  His  first  job 
Rome  was  as  a  bookkeeper  in 

American  newspaper  office.  From  the  South  Pacific;  Mrs.  Bert”Covitt, 
there  he  went  into  reporting,  working 
in  Italy,  London  and  Paris. 

Back  in  Rome  in 
U.P.  he  covered  the  Vatican  and  later 
speeches  and  trips  of  Mussolini.  He 


EP.  staffer  slipped  through  a  wire  bar-  other  w 
ir  between  Switzerland  and  Italy  through, 
d  spent  13  hours  in  the  heart  of  the  jingled 
Ection  where  Hitler  is  planning  to  soil.” 
ake  his  strongest  stand  against  the  Forte 
[llied  invasion  of  Europe.  with  thi 

Firtt  Story  Since  1941  dined  h 

Recrossing  into  Switzerland  after  his  ^onio  u. 
ip  in  German-held  territory.  Forte  “The 
published  conununication  with  the  newspap 
P.  office  in  another  neutral  country  years  ag 
Sweden— and  from  the  Stockholm  by  Cam 
fice  his  dispatch,  a  notable  journal-  still  is  c 
tic  “first,”  was  sent  to  this  country  was  unt 


Forte’s  story  was  the  first  from  that 
kt  of  Italy  (Chiasso,  on  the  Swiss- 
fllian  frontier)  since  December,  1941. 
|is  assignment  reads  like  a  thriller. 

i'Here  1  go  with  my  fingers  crossed,” 
messaged  UP.  headquarters  in  New 
rk  on^he  night  of  Sept.  13. 

“Good  luck. 


His  office  replied; 
on’t  spare  horses.” 

Forte  had  instructions  to  “get  into 
dy  and  find  out  what  is  happening.” 
He  was  heard  of  no  more  until  just 


(fore  noon  Sept.  15  when  his  story 
Bm  inside  Italy  began  arriving  by 


Oiiguisad  at  Mountainaar 

Disguised  as  a  mountaineer  with 
3vy  boots,  knapsack  and  some  food, 
left  Chiasso  at  3  a.m.  Tuesday  with 
guide  who  knows  every  inch  of  the 
mtier  passes,”  Forte  said  in  his  dis- 
tch,  “He  should;  for  generations 
5  ancestors  have  been  smugglers. 

If  I  got  caught,  I  planned  to  play 
e  role  of  a  lost  mountain  climber. 

In  a  heavy  rain  we  trudged  through 

5  woods  and  bushes,  reaching  Va-  .  - „  -  - 

Ilo  in  25  minutes  and  Sagno  an  hour  country’s  iron  and  scrap  steel  inventory  of  7,500,000  tons  was  enough  for  only 
BE-  After  a  short  rest  we  pushed  two  months,  Mr.  Nelson  announced  another  .salvage  drive.  It  will  start  Oct.  1 
for  two  hours  until  we  reached  the  and  continue  through  Nov.  15. 


•(idvettiiina 
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Compcmy  Finds 
Plant  Town  Ads 
Sell  Locally 

Woonsocket.  R.  L.  Industry 
Uses  Institutional  Copy  to 
Tell  How  It  Can  Serve  Toi»i 


Form  Two  New 
Agencies  from 
B-S-H,  Chicago 

Hill  Blackett  Starts  Own 
Company;  Sample  Goes  with 
Dancer-Fitzgerold-Somple 

CHICAGO,  Sept.  15 — Announcement 

of  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  effective 
Jan.  1,  after  approximately  21  years  of 
existence,  included  news  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  will  be  succeeded  by 
two  new  firms  composed  of  B-S-H  of¬ 
ficers  and  employes. 

One  firm  will  be  the  Dencer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample  organization;  the  other 
will  be  headed  by  Hill  Blackett,  oper¬ 
ating  a  new  agency  under  his  own 
name  at  the  same  address,  221  N.  La¬ 
Salle  St.,  completely  staffed  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  as  of  Jan.  1. 

John  G.  Sample,  who  started  the 
firm  with  Mr.  Blackett  in  May,  1923, 
and  is  now  a  lieutenant  commander 
in  the  Navy,  is  joining  the  firm  of 
Dancer  -  Fitzgerald  -  Sample.  Frank 
Hummert  is  retiring  from  the  agency 
business  to  devote  his  time  exclusively 
to  the  production  of  radio  news. 

Ageacy  Heads 

Mix  Dancer,  who  has  been  president 
of  B-S-H  for  the  last  three  years,  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Infantry  in  World 
War  I,  and  following  that  entered  the 
manufacturing  business  and  later  the 
advertising.  He  joined  B-S-H  six 
years  ago. 

Cliff  Fitzgerald,  a  vice-president  of  cover  the  period  until  1948. 
Blacket-Sample-Hummert,  at  one  time 
owned  his  own  agency  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  later  managed  the  Sherman 
K.  Ellis  agency  in  Chicago  before  join¬ 
ing  B-S-H  in  1941. 


Among  the  industries  which  have  I 
begun  to  use  plant  town  newspapel 
institutional  advertising  since  the  Nar  I 
England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bo-  g 
reau  began  to  promote  it,  is  the  Taft-f' 
Peirce  Manufaetturing  Co.,  Woon-  T 
socket,  R.  I.  It  has  discovered  ^ 
this  type  of  advertising  not  only  pro¬ 
motes  good  will  but  also  taps  the  ofto 
forgotten  local  market. 

At  one  of  the  Bureau’s  quarterly 
meetings  an  open  discussion  on  thk 
topic  brought  home  to  Frederick  S. 
Blackall,  Jr.,  president  of  Taft-Peirce,  s-* 
the  fact  that  the  real  character  and 
purposes  of  his  business  were  too  littlt 
Thi$  advertisement  is  one  of  the  second  known  in  its  own  community, 
set  of  four  in  the  "Food  Fights  for  Free-  “Again,  we  suspect,”  said  Mr. 
dom  campaign  fpo^ored  by  the  War  giackall,  ‘‘the  feeling  existed  amonj 
Advert.sjng  Counc^  War  Food  Adm.n.stra-  n^anufacturers  that  we  were  not 

tear  advertising  agencies  serving  as  task  busmess.  Because  we  hand]* 

forces.  In  general  the  ads.  which  will  be  !"any  large  contracts  here,  they  wm : 
distributed  to  1800  newspapers  for  Octo-  inclined  to  feel  that  we  were  not  in- 4 

ber  insertion,  explain  the  food  situation  terested  in  what  you  might  call  ‘bread  | 

facts  and  serve  as  educational  and  morale  imd  butter  orders,’ the  hand  to  moutii, 
building  pegs  sponsored  by  Individual  food  day  to  day  business,  which  maj  | , 
producers  and  distributors.  In  the  first  amount  to  a  tidy  volume  in  the  ag-  r;; 
three  weeks  after  the  release  of  the  first  gregate,  and  frequently  paves  the  way  |( 
series,  the  ads  appeared  in  over  1500  for  more  important  projects.  Thus  . 

newspapers.  we  saw  an  opportunity  in  local  ad-  ^ 

vertising  to  couple  the  promotion  d  , 
good  will  with  a  genuine  sales  appeal'  ^ 
In  addition,  the  company  was  eager  ^ 
In  the  largest  newspaper  campaign  to  show  its  interest  in  community  y 
1  its  history  the  California  Fruit  affairs,  and  for  the  two  purposes  d 

Growers  Exchange  will  promote  Sun-  concluded  that  “a  local  newspaper 

kist  lemons  this  fall.  Frequent  inser-  campaign  was  the  one  best  answer.' 
tions  of  56  and  196  lines  are  scheduled  According  to  Mr.  Blackall  “the  re¬ 
leading  dailies  for  September,  with  suits  are  exceeding  our  expectations; 
additional  insertions  planned  for  later,  and,  much  to  our  surprise,  the  cani- 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Los  Angeles,  paign  is  also  showing  a  commercial  I} 
handles  the  account.  return,  in  that  we  have  already  re- 

A  back-to-school  theme  is  featured  reived  three  very  promising  inquiries  £, 
fall  promotion  campaign  for  our  service  from  substantial  local  i-, 
launched  by  National  Biscuit  Co.  for  corporations,  all  of  whom  stated  that 
•  —  .  -  _  .  Approxi-  ff'oy  riot  realized  before  that  we  jj 


TO  ADVISE  consumers  about  official 
liquor  prices  fixed  by  new  OPA 
regulations  governing  markups,  Hiram 
Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  is 
releasing  a  special  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  in  open  states  that  will  accept 
price  advertising.  The  initial  ad  was 
released  this  week  and  will  be  re¬ 
peated  every  week  for  seven  in  the 
largest  list  of  newspapers  ever  used 
in  open  states  by  the  company.  The 
intention  of  the  campaign  is  to  give 
publicity  to  the  new  official  prices, 
thus  giving  consumers  the  opportunity 
to  do  their  own  policing  in  markets 
where  overpricing  has  occurred.  In 
addition,  the  copy,  placed  by  Sherman 
K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  explains  that  the 
whiskey  now  on  hand  is  in  no  sense 
a  reserve,  but  must  be  stretched  to 


x./M£  .txj) 


and  weekly  thereafter. 

Fletcher  s  Castoria,  off  the  market  Inc.  places  the  account, 
since  last  May  when  an  unusual  chem¬ 
ical  reaction  upset  the  formula,  will 
return  to  the  market  probably  in  Oc¬ 
tober  heralded  by  an  advertising  cam- 
“The  men  who  will  join  me,”  said  paign  using  every  daily  newspaper  in 
Mr.  Blackett,  “are  all  men  who  have  the  country.  A  series  of  400-line  ads 
been  with  Blackett-Sample-Hummert  will  emphasize,  in  general,  the  new 
six  years  or  longer.  Some  have  been  green  band  on  the  package,  the  visible 
with  us  for  over  12  years.  They  are  control  numbers,  and  the  biological, 
all  men  who  have  played  an  important  clinical,  chemical  and  bacteriological 
part  in  the  production  of  advertising,  tests.  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  handles 
merchandising  plans  and  radio  shows  the  account,  and  preparatory  advertis- 
which  we  have  produced  for  our  cli-  ing  is  now  appearing  in  the  drug  trade 

ents.  press.  Honeymaid  Grahams. 

“Advertising  copy  and  radio  shows  In  connection  with  the  resumption 
will  continue  to  be  written  and  pro-  of  its  sponsorship  of  “The  Shadow,” 

duced  by  the  same  men  who  have  radio  program,  the  Deleware,  Lacka-  ^  Gardner,  San  Francisco, 

produced  them  in  the  past.  The  pro-  wanna  &  Western  Coal  Co.  is  running  *  accoun  . 

duction  of  radio  shows  for  clients  of  tie-in  newspaper  advertising  begin-  Dell  Publishing  Co.  released  a  na- 
the  Chicago  office  will  not  be  aff^ted  ning  Sept.  26.  The  insertions,  from  28  tionwide  full-page  newspaper  cam- 
by  Mr.  Hummert’s  retirement,  inas-  to  50  lines  in  size,  will  appear  weekly  P^f^n  Sept.  16.  This  campaign  will 
much  as  these  shows  have  always  in  approximately  40  newspapers  for  feature  Modern  Screen,  the  largest 
been  created  and  produced  by  the  the  duration  of  the  program.  screen  magazine  in  the  United  States. 

Chicago  office.”  Th^  Oats  Co.  plans  a  1,000-  This  hard  hitting  campaign  will  appear 

Go  with  Blackett  line  newspaper  insertion  to  run  in  prepare  y 

Mr.  Blackett  announced  the  follow-  newspapers  the  country  over  the  week  _  ”  . 

ing  officers  of  B-S-H  who  are  to  be  of  Oct.  3  at  the  peak  of  the  apple  Thimal  Laboratories,  Angles, 
associated  with  him  in  his  new  season.  The  ad  placed  by  Sherman  &  manufacturers  of  Trimal  Cuticle  Re¬ 
agency:  Marquette,  promotes  Quaker  Puffed  mover,  has  appoint^  McCann-Erick- 

Marvin  Harms,  vice  president,  B-S-  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  Sparkles  with  son  of  that  city,  to  handle  advertising. 
H;  Robert  G.  WUson,  vice  president;  applesauce.  Looking  ahead  to  the  immediate  new 

Kenath  T.  Sponsel,  vice  president;  A  straight  product-selling  campaign  °f  Unitto  Air  Lines 

Lloyd  C.  Nelson,  treasurer;  J.  R.  Lieb-  has  been  scheduled  for  next  month  believes  that  we  will  shortly  m  mMs- 
er,  secretary,  auditor  and  office  man-  by  United  States  Industrial  Chemi-  uring  distances  by  time  rather  than 
ager  of  B-S-H,  with  organization  for  cals,  Inc.,  for  its  Super-Pyro  Anti-  mileage,  according  to  an  advertising 
17  years;  Vau^n  M.  Jones,  produc-  IVeeze  pr^uct.  Tracy,  Locke  &  Daw-  campaign  now  under  way,  ^rectra  by 
tion  department  manager;  Alan  Wal-  son,  Inc.,  placed  the  ads  which  will  N.  W.  Ayer  &  I*jc.  The  United 
lace,  radio  production  department;  run  in  175  newspapers.  States  shortly  will  be  11  hours  wide 

Henry  Rahmel,  technical  radio  super-  Built  around  a  nutrition  theme  a  3,000  miles  wide,  and 

visor;  George  F.  Drake,  account  exe-  campaign  in  about  110  newspapers  in  *  aa  v,  ^  li!- 

ecutive  on  Club  Aluminum  and  Con-  60  key  markets  is  being  released  this  ^  within  60  hoi^s  reach  of  this  coun- 
tinental  Illinois  Bank  and  Trust  Co.;  week  by  Continental  Baking  Co.,  covering 

Don  Digman,  art  director  for  the  Inc.,  for  Wonder  Bread.  Following  an  ®^®  running  to  full-page  di- 

Wander  Co.,  A.  E.  Staley  Manufac-  initial  ad  of  six  full  columns,  inser-  mei^ions. 

turing  Co.,  and  Club  Aluminum.  tions  will  be  in  1,000-  and  600-line  LeQuatte,  Inc.  has  just  re- 

Other  members  of  the  creative  de-  sizes,  appearing  about  twice  a  week  leased  a  40-week  schedule  in  news- 
partment  will  be  announced  later.  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  campaign  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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ABC  Week  to  Be 
Held  Without 
Audit  Bureau 

NEA,  NAEA,  Inland, 

NAM  and  Representatives 
To  Meet  Oct.  9-15 


directors  of  the  national  organization. 
A.  G.  Ruthman,  Gilman,  Nicoll  & 
Ruthman,  and  C.  A.  G.  Kuipers,  Burke, 
Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.,  were  re¬ 
tained  as  directors. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Chicago 
representatives  elected  A.  J.  Irvin, 
John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  president  to 
succeed  Mr.  Flagler.  G.  H.  Gunst, 
Katz  Agency,  was  chosen  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  G.  E.  Gilbertsen,  John  W.  Cullen 
Company,  secretary;  and  Mr.  Parsons, 
treasurer. 

Every  effort  is  l^ing  made  to  ac-  Cresmer,  dean  of  Chicago  spe- 

>modate  national  advertisers  in  representatives,  was  president  of 

newspaper  under  the  present  war-  Chicago  association  in  1913.  He 

rs  be  urged  to  ration  re-  time  restri^  program  of  s^ce  ^  formation  of 

ng  in  a  proporUonately  available.  The  pl^  as  approved  is  national  association,  serving  as 

ree  with  naUonal  adver-  the  result  of  conferences  wA  the  vice-president  during  the  past  year, 
md  if  a  ration  plan  be-  Four-A  media  w^ittee  on  the  part  entering  the  repn^ntative 

ary  throi^h  shoi^ge  of  of  President  McKinney  of  Ae  Amen-  Mr.  Cresmer  was  advertising 

‘It  is  beUeved  that  ra-  can  representatives  association.  manager  of  the  old  Fresno  (Cal.) 

ail  advertising  will  con-  Cresmer  Elected  Democrat.  He  became  Chicago  man- 

are  toward  retardmg  m-  William  T.  Cresmer,  president  of  ager  of  the  old  firm  of  Williams  and 
ise  the  need  for  sales  williams,  Lawrence  and  Cresmer,  was  Lawrence  in  1905.  In  1911,  he  became 
retail  stores  “O®®  imt  chosen  president  of  the  American  a  partner  in  the  firm.  About  12  years 
statement  approved  by  Association  of  Newspaper  Representa-  ago  he  was  named  president  of  the 
atives.  tives  this  week  by  action  of  the  Chi-  organization  when  the  late  W.  H. 

goods  are  not  glutting  representatives’  association,  in  Lawrence  retired, 

and  rationmg  of  retail  accordance  with  the  policy  of  altemat-  ■ 

ill  work  no  hard^ip  up-  fog  fog  presidency  each  year  between  ■  .pwig  CDHr'P'  BTTVT'P 
mizations.  It  is  felt  that  York  and  Chicago  representa-  stlti  oFAUt  DU  lUi 

irmful  to  the  lor^-term  tfoes.  He  succeeds  Ray  McKinney  of  Miss  Margaret  Tukey  who  has  re- 
lewspaper  pimlishe^  to  j_  p_  Kinney  &  Son,  first  president  of  signed  as  space  buyer  for  Lennen  & 
acceptance  being  built  fog  national  organization.  Mitchell,  New  York,  was  given  a  tes- 

among  general  accounts.  p  p  Parsons,  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  timonial  luncheon  by  newspaper  and 

cted  that  retail  advertis-  foe.,  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  magazine  advertising  representatives 

red  to  take  all  of  the  American  representatives’  associa-  at  the  Hotel  Lexington,  Sept.  15.  Miss 


Chi.  “Reps”  Okay  Plan 
For  Rationing  National 


Four-Point  Plan  Endorsed  to  Ration  Retail 
In  Proportionately  Equitable  Degree 
With  National  When  Necessary 

CHICAGO,  Sept.  14— Newspaper  Rep- 


TMs  k  the  hour .  .  .  )«l  ut  bo  worthy  of  it 


VVesUnijhousc 


I  4.  Establishment  of  some  time  tor  to  capitalize  last  week  on  the  sur- 
feadline,  after  which  copy  may  not  render  of  Italy  with  timely  advertise- 
^  cancelled.  ments.  The  Westinghouse  ad,  headed 

I  Such  a  program,  it  is  felt  among  “This  is  the  hour  ...  let  us  be  worthy 
ppresentatives,  will  permit  newspa-  of  it,”  with  copy  beginning,  “Italy  has 
|l*rs  to  give  national  advertisers  the  fallen,”  was  written  originally  to  be 
^t  possible  service,  under  present  used  when  the  first  large  scale  in- 
^nditions  where  rationing  of  space  vasion  was  made  by  American  troops, 
Ibbecorning  a  necessity,  both  for  local  and  for  this  reason  was  held  back 
jjnd  national  copy.  Many  newspapers  when  Italy  was  invaded  by  English 
^ve  already  placed  drastic  restric-  and  Canadian  troops.  However,  with 
^ns  on  classified  advertising,  but  a  rewritten  lead,  it  proved  to  be  a  nat- 
P'th  another  5%  newsprint  cut  likely  ural  for  Italy’s  surrender.  By  7  p.m. 
P  the  fourth  quarter,  the  need  for  Wednesday  the  New  York  Times  had 
phoning  display  space  is  imminent,  it  been  given  the  original  art  to  repro- 
P^Pointed  out.  duce  and  the  agency  had  sent  the  ad 

I  The  representatives’  reconunenda-  out  to  14  other  papers  in  11  cities 
will  be  presented  to  Cranston  by  International  News  Soimdphoto. 
Williams,  general  manager  of  ANPA,  'Ihough  it  missed  the  first  100,000 
ff  approval  of  newspaper  publishers,  copies,  the  Times  had  it  in  Thursday 
f-  E.  Philips,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  morning’s  edition,  and  the  Washing- 
Register-Republic,  and  Hen-  ton  Star  was  also  able  to  carry  it 
^  Manz,  Cincinnati  Post,  have  Thursday.  The  Nash-Kelvinator  ad, 
designated  as  a  committee  by  “It  is  Only  Dawn  in  Italy  .  .  .,”  had 
Ij*  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  been  written  more  than  a  month  ago. 
P  present  the  plan  to  Mr.  Williams.  insertion  orders  with  the  date  left 


SPACE  TO  WAR  BONDS 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sept.  8— The  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean  in  its  edition  of  Sept. 
8  carried  advertising  composed  almost 
entirely  of  copy  promoting  the  Third 
War  Loan  Drive  and  the  sale  of  War 
Bonds,  and  contained  no  display  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  local  merchandising 
whatsoever.  The  edition  carried  74,- 
000  lines  of  advertising,  68,000  of  which 
had  to  do  with  the  bond  sale. 
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Elmer  Davis  Asks  Press 
To  Restrain  Optimism 

OWI  Chief  Tells  N.  Y.  Publishers  to  Give 
Good  and  Bad  War  News 
In  Proper  Perspective 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y,  Sept.  15— Elmer 

Davit,  dir^tor  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  utied  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  to  help  the  people  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  war  by  restraining 
optimism  which  throws  war  news  out 
of  proper  perspective  and  by  teeing 
that  public  gets  good  news  and 
bad  news  in  realistic  proportions,  in 
speaking  before  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  here  last  night 

“The  job  can  be  done  by  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  and  by  columnists,  but  to 
reach  the  average  reader  it  must  be 
done  by  news  leads  and  headlines  on 
the  front  page,”  the  OWI  chief  de¬ 
clared  in  his  address  which  was  broad¬ 
cast  nationally. 

PiHallt  is  Editiag 

Declaring  that  every  newspaper  and 
radio  station  is  an  office  of  war  in¬ 
formation,  Mr.  Davis  devoted  much  of 
his  talk  to  pointing  out  pitfalls  likely 
to  be  encountered  in  the  editing  of 
war  news  during  coming  months. 

Certain  sentiments  of  the  American 
people  are  obstacles  to  their  obtaining 
a  clear  report  of  war  events,  he  said. 

“One  of  these  is  optimism,  a  very 
useful  state  of  mind  when  things  are 
going  badly,  but  one  that  can  be  very 
harmful  when  things  are  going  well.” 

Elmphasis  on  small  victories  was 
deplored  by  Mr.  Davis. 

“We  have  covered  only  a  small  part 
of  the  distance  that  has  to  be  covered 
before  our  armies  fight  their  way  into 
Berlin  and  Tokyo,”  he  asserted. 

He  told  publishers  that  the  public 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  “war  is 
dangerous  business”  even  though  our 
casualties  thus  far  have  been  only 
about  40%  of  those  of  the  first  world 
war.  Mr.  Davis  warned  of  heavy 
casualties  before  Germany  and  Japan 
are  crushed  completely. 

“The  job  of  the  newspaper  is  to 
present  war  news  so  that  the  public 
will  understand  that  there  must  be 
local  and  partial  victories  and  local 
and  partial  defeats  before  the  final 
victory  can  be  attained.” 

The  danger  of  headlines  which  pro¬ 
duce  false  optimism  is  the  psycho¬ 
logical  slump  which  follows  them,  he 
insisted.  Defeats  will  fall  into  their 
proper  perspective  more  easily  in  the 
public  mind,  if  victories  have  been 
properly  set  in  their  perspectives,  Mr. 
Davis  said. 

Editiag  Invasion  Nnws 

That  the  invasion  of  Europe  will 
present  difficult  problems  in  the  edit¬ 
ing  of  war  news  was  pointed  out  by 
the  OWI  head.  When  attacks  are 
made  on  the  continent,  newspapers 
will  .not  know  whether  they  are 
merely  tactical  feints  to  confu^  the 
enemy  or  real  invasions.  Obviously, 
the  character  of  these  troop  move¬ 
ments  will  be  military  information  of 
value  to  the  enemy  which  cannot  be 
disclosed,  he  said. 

When  invasion  feints  are  followed 
by  planned  withdrawals  of  troops, 
enemy  propaganda  must  be  expect^ 
to  capitalize  these  actions  as  victories 
in  the  hope  of  disturbing  morale  in 
the  United  Nations,  he  added. 

Considerable  criticism  of  our  leaders 
results  from  Ae  fact  that  full  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  activity  on  the  war 
fronts  cannot  be  made  public  because 
of  possible  danger  to  our  military 
security,  Mr.  Davis  indicated.  When 
news  appears  to  be  incomplete  or 


lacking  from  certain  war  theaters, 
“give  the  government  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,”  he  asked. 

Emphai^  on  the  immediately  inter¬ 
esting  at  the  expense  of  news  of  mili¬ 
tary  significance  was  cited  by  Mr. 
Davis  as  another  danger  in  presenta¬ 
tion  of  war  news.  For  illustration  he 
turned  to  Secretary  Ickes’  recent 
statement  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
are  using  600,000  barrels  of  gasoline  a 
day.  Many  papers  instead  of  playing 
up  the  military  significance  of  the 
statement  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
figiues  indicated  that  American  mo¬ 
torists  could  not  expect  an  increase  in 
their  gasoline  allotments. 

Sees  letfar  Piefaret 

Admitting  that  pictures  from  the 
war  fronts  have  been  unsatisfactory, 
the  OWI  chief  stated  that  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  now  are  de¬ 
termined  to  improve  them  from  the 
standpoint  of  reality. 

The  government  is  aware  also  of 
the  desirability  of  getting  out  more 
international  political  as  well  as  mili¬ 
tary  information,  said  Mr.  Davis,  cit¬ 
ing  Secretary  Hull’s  recent  statement 
as  a  move  in  that  direction  which 
would  be  amplified.  He  warned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  political  situations  arise 
where  complete  information  is  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  security  as  it  is  in  military 
operations. 

Discussing  the  probable  course  of 
the  war,  Mr.  Davis  warned  against  a 
phony  revolution  which  the  Nazis  may 
arrange  in  Germany  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  compromise  peace  and  a  third 
world  conflict. 

Discounting  the  current  optimism 
following  Italy’s  collapse,  he  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  Allies  have  not  yet 
struck  at  the  core  of  either  German 
or  Japanese  power  and  emphasized 
that  “there  is  no  present  reason  to 
expect  that  victory  will  come  either 
soon  or  cheaply.” 

Answering  questions  “on  the  rec¬ 
ord,”'  Mr.  Davis  indicated  that  he 
might  ask  Congress  for  a  deficiency 
appropriation  to  restore  the  field  ser¬ 
vice  of  OWI  and  that  he  hoped  soon 
to  issue  what  he  considers  to  be  an 
accurate  statement  on  the  gasoline 
situation. 

Paal  Malloii  Tolkt 

Paul  Mallon,  Washington  columnist, 
addressing  the  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  publishers  yesterday,  called  upon 
the  press  to  lead  a  new  liberalism  in 
the  United  States  in  answer  to  the 
threat  which  the  present  world  revo¬ 
lution  presents  to  American  institu¬ 
tions. 

Declaring  that  the  New  Deal’s  post¬ 
war  plan  is  some  kind  of  a  new  social 
workers’  and  labor  imion  democracy, 
Mr.  Mallon  pictured  the  New  Deal  as 
“burrowing  its  head  in  the  slums  and 
its  hand  in  the  ballot  box  toward 
continuous  reelections.” 

He  anal)rzed  th«  administration’s 
post-war  plan  as  two-fold,  embracing 
an  American  Beveridge  plan  for  social 
security  in  the  pending  Wagner  bill 
which  would  imdermine  oiu-  economic 
system  and  create  a  “social  worker’s 
paradise”  based  on  the  economy  of 
the  slums.  Tlie  second  feature  of  the 
post-war  plan  is  a  democracy  domi¬ 
nated  by  labor  unions,  he  said. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ames  T,  Brown,  director 
of  New  York  State  Selective  Service, 
urged  publishers  to  use  that  agency’s 
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TYPED  FRONT  PAGE 

Front  pa9s  of  tko  Bsaumont  (Toi.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  Labor  Day,  Sapt.  6,  ai  it  appaarad 
during  a  printart'  ttrika.  Tfia  antira  first 
and  sacond  paga  of  tlis  papar,  aight  pagas 
in  all,  wars  raproducad  by  engraving  type¬ 
written  sheets. 


replacement  schedule  program  to  ease 
their  manpower  difficulties.  Pointing 
out  that  employes  of  newspapers  were 
frequently  registered  with  several 
draft  boards,  he  declared  that  only 
when  the  publishers  filed  replacement 
schedules  could  Selective  Service  get 
an  all-over  picture  of  their  manpower 
problems. 

Selective  Service  extends  all  pos¬ 
sible  aid  to  publishers  in  preparing 
replacement  schedules  which  list  em¬ 
ployes  involved  in  the  draft  with  full 
details  as  to  their  status  and  the 
nature  of  their  work,  thus  enabling 
officials  to  plan  the  induction  of  em¬ 
ployes  in  advance  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  result  in  a  minimum  disturbance 
of  newspaper  production,  Gen.  Brown 
explained. 

Pointing  out  that  draft  boards  often 
are  not  aware  of  the  problems  of  the 
newspaper,  Gen.  Brown  urged  pub¬ 
lishers  to  file  form  42- A  requests  for 
deferment  of  essential  men  in  advance 
of  their  classification. 

Panel  Chairman  Speaks 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Burns,  chairman  of 
the  Daily  Newspaper  Printing  and 
Publishing  Panel  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board,  told  the  publishers  that 
the  panel  had  been  established  be¬ 
cause  of  the  long  tradition  of  success¬ 
ful  collective .  bargaining  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Pointing  out  that  the  cooperation  of 
representatives  of  labor,  employers, 
and  the  public  in  solving  wage  prob¬ 
lems  was  an  outstanding  example  of 
democracy  at  work.  Dr.  Bums  urged 
the  publishers  to  cooperate  with  the 
panel  in  making  this  procedure  work 
successfully  because  of  its  promise  for 
the  post-war  future  as  well  as  for 
wartime. 

Exemption  of  additional  small  news¬ 
papers  from  the  restrictive  provisions 
of  the  limitation  order  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  newsprint  was  asked  in 
a  resolution  adopted  at  the  final  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  association’s  meeting  this 
afternoon. 

■ 

HAD  "SPANISH"  EDITION 

The  BrownavUle  (Tex.)  Herald  last 
week  printed  a  special  edition — 16 
pages  all  in  Spanish — to  commemorate 
a  State  Fafr  held  in  Victoria,  the  state 
of  Tamaulipes,  Mexico.  The  Herald’s 
special  edition  was  distributed  both  in 
the  Valley  region,  which  has  probably 
125,000  Mexicans,  and  in  Victoria, 
where  Ernest  Hoflfeten,  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  Oscar  J.  del  Castillo,  l^anish 
editor,  participated  in  the  unusual 
celebration. 
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Chandler  Freed 
In  Newspaper 
Contempt  Case 

Mobile  Publisher 
Upheld  in  Fight 
Against  Conviction  in  Juiu 

Mobiu,  Ala,  Sept.  14— The  conteKji 
conviction  of  ^Ifji  B.  Chandler,  pu!^f 
lisher  of  the  Mobile  Press  and  Rep 
ter,  tor  editorial  criticism  of  an  inlet:  [ 
court  decision  here  was  dismissed  '; 
day  by  Probate  Judge  Norvelle  i 
Leigh,  Jr.  Upholding  “the  constitv 
tional  liberty  of  the  press,”  the  jud;! 
ruled  that  “after  a  jiidge  or  court  ^ 
rendered  final  judgment  any  one  ntj 
criticize  such  final  judgment  as « 
pleases,  subject  only  to  criminal  prce 
cution  and  civil  suit  if  his  critkii 
be  slanderous  or  libelous.” 

Mr.  Chandler  was  cited  and  cn 
victed  June  11  by  Judge  Tisdak; 
Touart,  of  the  Mobile  Inferior  Crimis 
Court,  and  was  sentenced  to  six  hov 
in  jail  and  fined  $10.  Ihe  issue  wwi 
editorial  published  June  7  in  the  Rs 
ister  terming  “a  toss  up  between  c« 
viction  and  acquittal”  the  fixing  ol 
peace  bond  by  Judge  Touart  for  G,1 
Willingham,  charged  with  maka 
threats  during  a  racial  disturbar? 

Must  Be  Still  Banding 

Judge  Leigh’s  written  opinion  4 
missing  the  contempt  citation  an 
relieving  Chandler  of  the  $500  boa 
under  which  he  was  freed  after  b 
citation  by  Touart,  held  that  ~i 
courts  who  had  the  last  say  have  belt 
that  before  a  man  can  be  adjudjti 
guilty  of  a  contempt  for  criticizinfi 
judge  or  court  his  criticism  must  s- 
late  to  a  cause  or  matter  still  pend-; 
and  undecided.” 

Judge  Leigh  later  said  this  pa.*i- 
graph  did  not  mean  that  a  newspa;-: 
was  necessarily  liable  for  critickr. 
while  a  case  is  pending,  since  in  tb 
case  criticism  “must  be  calculated ; 
disturb  or  obstruct  the  administrati;: 
of  justice.” 

In  his  3,000-word  opinion  Jud; 
Leigh  held  that  the  final  question  ; 
be  decided  was  whether  Chandl; 

“can  by  a  petition  of  habeas  corp; 
avail  himself  of  the  state  and  fede.'; 
constitutional  provisions  which  gua; 
antee  the  freedom  of  speech  and : 
the  press.” 

He  quoted  at  length  from  the  opi' 
ion  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Fran; 
furter  in  the  case  of  the  Los  Ang('< 
Times,  in  which  the  high  court  he; 
that  editorial  criticisms  do  not  c- 
struct  justice. 

Frankfurter’s  dissenting  opini" 
while  disagreeing  with  the  cour: 
ruling.  Judge  Leigh  said,  discusia 
more  fully  than  did  the  majors 
opinion  the  points  at  issue  in  tb 
case,  and  the  entire  Supreme  Cc-l 
concurred  in  the  sections  bearing  ^ 
the  points  quoted. 

The  Frankfurter  opinion  held  d-i 
“judges  or  persons,  or  courts  as  iik' 
tutions,  are  entitled  to  no  greater  a- 
munity  from  criticism  than  ote 
persons  or  institutions.  Just  becaa 
the  holders  of  judicial  office  are  ideri 
lied  with  the  interests  of  justice  iki 
may  forget  their  common 
frailties  and  fallibilities. 

“Therefore  judges  must  be  k? 
mindful  of  their  limitations,  and  i 
their  ultimate  public  responsibility  k 
a  vigorovis  stream  of  criticism  *> 
pressed  with  candor,  however  blus 
A  man  cannot  be  siunmarily  laid  fc 
the  heels  because  his  words  nul 
public  feeling  more  unfavorable  i 
case  the  judge  should  be  asked  to  » 
at  some  later  date,  any  more  than  ! 
can  for  exciting  public  feeling  again 
a  judge  for  what  he  has  already  doix  ^ 
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Both  parts  of  the  important  industrial  area,  consisting  of  (1) 

Greater  Cleveland  and  (2)  the  26  adjacent  counties,  are  swollen 
to  several  times  normal  size  by  huge  volumes  of  war  production. 

Employment  is  at  an  all-time  peak  and  payrolls  have  increased 
s|)endable  income  many  fold.  When  you  select  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  to  do  the  job  in  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market  you 
are  using  the  ONE  newspaper  that  gives  you  Cleveland  PLUS 
the  extensive  purchasing  power  of  *26  adjacent  counties,  at 
ONE  low  cost.  Take  advantage  of  the  double-barreled  action  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  this  standout  2-in-l  market. 

*  Not  including  Akron,  Canton  and  Y oungstoicn. 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Ettmbluhed  1842 

National  representatives,  John  B,  Woodtcard,  Inc. 


"Back  the  Attack 
Show  Promoted 
By  Wash.  Daily 


ot  your 
paper  makes 
no  difference! 


BIG,  Medium 


NEA  can  give  it 
STRENGTH! 


SULLIVAN  JOINS  WPB 


3  Budgets 


^  Whether  or  not 
you  like  Dorothy 
Thompson,  you 
must  agree  with  many,  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  New  Yorkers  that  she  is 
ono  of  the  great  liberal  journalists 
o:  our  time. 


real  nucleus 


If  Dorothy  Thompson  is  a  liberal — then  so  are  Bill  Jordan, 
who  works  in  a  shipyard,  and  Annabelle  Murphy,  a  typist 
in  the  R.  C.  A.  Building.  Liberals  are  the  many — high  and 
low— who  prefer  to  do  their  own  forthright  thinking  on  matters  of  importance. 
They  want  FACTS! 


GROWTH  in 


#2  Ration  Books 


readership 


Rates  based 
on  circulation 


That's  why  approximately  200,000  New 
York  families  are  so  loyal  to  the  FACT* 
paper,  the  New  York  POST.  Only  there 
do  they  get  FACTS,  as  reported  by  such 
factual  people  as  Dorothy  Thompson, 
Sam  Grafton  and  a  dozen  other  stars. 


Metropolitan  Area 

Thot's  a  15%  increase 

over  the  1940  population 

Ruoh  BiltimartaRs  afftotivaly 
throRih  Thi 


*If  youy  too,  want  FACTS  about  this  eireat 
exclusive  market  of  SPENDERS  (food, 
clothes  and  luxuries),  write,  wire  or  phone 
direct  to  Ed  Kennelly,  National  Advertising 
Manager,  for  The  POST  has  no  national 
representatives. 


SUNPAPERS 


POR  SEPTEMBER  18,  1943 


17' 


public 


newspapers  are 


indispensable . . .  and 


edium  for  Washington 


WITH  SUNDAY  MORNING  EDITION 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

N.  Y.  OFFICE:  DAN  A.  CARROlk 
no  E  42nd  St.  IP  0  Zone  17),  ASKIond  4-86^ 
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Family  Photos 

IN  ANTICIPATION  of  the  Oct  IS 
deadline  for  mailing  Christmas 
packages  over-seas  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press  Register  has  invited  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  their  employe  service  men  to 
come  to  the  newspaper’s  studio  to 
pose  for  family  group  pictures  to  be 
sent  in  the  CHuistmas  packages  to 
Press  Register  employes  now  in  the 
armed  services.  A  Christmas  greet¬ 
ing  tabloid  will  also  be  sent  to  all  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  armed  services — every 
employe  now  on  the  job  will  be  in- 
vit^  to  turn  in  copy  for  a  personal 
Christmas  greeting  to  each  of  the  men 
now  at  war,  in  addition  to  specially 
created  Christmas  greeting  features. 
Ihe  management  will  also  send  a 
package  of  Christmas  gifts. 

Examiner  Fat  Salvage  Drive 
HERE  IS  AN  example  of  an  import¬ 
ant  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
adiieved  through  an  interesting  com¬ 
petition  among  employes.  The  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  conducted  a  fat 
salvage  drive  and,  in  2  days — ^Aug.  30 
and  31 — secured  630  pounds  of  waste 
fat  This  is  sufficient  fat  to  make, 
with  otfier  ingredients,  vaccine  for 
1,471,680  injections,  or  1,260  pounds  of 
explosives,  or  97,^  bullets.  G.  W. 
Hawley,  one  of  the  Examiner’s  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  salesmen,  won  the 
competition  with  87  pounds  of  waste 
fat  The  first  prize  was  a  large  cake, 
baked  and  presented  by  Prudence 
Penny,  the  Examiner’s  iM>ted  Home 
Economist 

Comic  Strips 

THE  COMBINA'nON  of  a  thou^tful 
Marine  major  and  an  obliging 
newspaper  has  enabled  thousands  of 
Marines  in  the  South  Pacific  to  keep 
up  with  their  favorite  comic  charac¬ 
ters.  The  major,  Wyatt  B.  Cameal, 
Jr.,  USMC.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  noted 
that  his  men  had  few  comic  papers  to 
rea^  and  that  they  devoured  eagerly 
the  few  comics  that  came  their  way. 
So  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  home  town 
papers,  asking  that  it  send  about  15 
copies  of  its  comic  section  each  week. 

The  paper  is  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Timet-Diepateh,  which  filled  die  ma¬ 
jor's  request  by  return  mail. 

As  a  result,  the  Richmond  comic 
strips  now  are  one  of  the  greatest 
moral  builders  on  a  South  Pacific 
island,  and  are  they  being  read — ^not 
only  by  Major  Cameal’s  men — but  by 
every  service  man  on  the  island. 

Booklet  on  Service  Men 

A  B(X>KLET  containing  the  names 
and  pictures  of  some  600  young 
men  and  women  of  Roseville,  Cal., 
now  serving  with  the  armed  forces, 
with  a  short  sketch  of  each,  is  proving 
a  good  will  builder  and  a  revenue 
getter  for  the  Roseville  Press.  The 
paper,  of  which  Fred  J.  Green,  now  a 
lieutenant-commander  in  the  Navy, 
is  president,  conceived  the  booklet  as 
a  means  of  boosting  circulation. 

Children  ol  Service  Men 

THE  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  whidi 
started  running  pictures  in  July  of 
children  bom  a^r  "daddy  had  gone 
to  war,"  reports  that  the  stunt  has 
served  to  create  much  good  will  and 
to  boost  the  circulation  figures.  In  the 
beginning  a  two-column  picture  of 
mother  and  diild  was  run.  Then,  as 
(he  demand  for  pictures  increased,  the 
pix  was  cut  to  a  column  and  a  half, 
and  now  a  one  column  pix  Is  run. 
Eight  such  pictures  are  run  each  day, 
with  a  short  caption  under  each,  giv¬ 
ing  the  name  of  mother  and  child  and 


date  of  birth  of  the  latter,  with  fath¬ 
er’s  name  and  rank  in  service.  Prints 
of  the  pictures  are  then  sent  to  the 
fathers.  The  mothers  make  the  ap¬ 
pointment  for  pictures.  ’There  is  no 
charge  for  the  service. 

Aid  War  Chest 

IN  AN  interview  broadcast  from  Bos¬ 
ton  over  a  network  of  57  stations 
last  week,  tribute  was  paid  to  Attle¬ 
boro  as  the  city  that  does  most  for  its 
service  men.  ’The  church  bells  ring 
every  Wednesday  morning  and  for  15 
minutes  everybody  donates  his  pay  to 
the  War  Chest  with  his  employer 
matching  the  amount.  ’This  produced 
$75,000  in  a  year,  taking  care  of  all 
war  relief  appeals  plus  $1,000  worth 
of  cigarettes  mailed  to  local  service 
men  monthly.  Last  year  a  Christmas 
box  of  gifts  worth  $12  was  mailed  to 
each  of  1,500  service  men;  this  year 
$20,000  has  been  appropriated  to  pro¬ 
vide  Christmas  ^ts  for  the  city’s 
2,400  service  men  and  women.  All 
programs  have  been  promoted  by  the 
Attleboro  Sun. 

Sktyti  “Takti 

JUST  TO  prove  it  was  all  spontaneous! 

A  Reuters  dispatch  from  Sydney, 
Australia,  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Buenos  Aires  Herald,  English  lan¬ 
guage  paper,  concerning  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  arrival  stated: 

“Feverish  preparations  are  in  the 
making  to  give  America’s  First  Lady 
the  most  spontaneous  and  rousing  wel¬ 
come  which  Australia  is  capable.” 

A  GIRL  REPORTER  of  an  Idaho  daily 

paper  failed  to  get  an  interview 


with  Secretary  Knox  on  his  visit  to 
the  Gem  State.  She  boxmced  into  the 
restaurant  where  the  high  officials 
were  dining,  and  asked:  “Which  one 
of  you  guys  is  Secretary  Knox?” 
Eeow! 

“HE’S  NICK  You  (pointing  to  the 
executives  from  industry)  got  attor¬ 
neys.  We  got  attorneys.  Everybody’s 
got  attorneys.  And  95%  of  them  don’t 
know  what  the  hell  this  is  all  about. 

(From  a  speech  by  James  Petrillo  before 
the  WLB  as  reported  in  the  New  York  IVorld- 
Telegram,  Sept.  10). 

You  can  count  us  in  with  that  95% 
and  say  it  again. 

’THE  Jersey  Journal  ran  the  picture 
of  the  AUantic  City  beauty  contest 
winner  and  her  two  runners-up  in 
the  upper  left  hand  comer  of  page 
1,  with  the  caption: 

“LET  HI’TLER  HAVE  MUSSY,  LOOK 
WHAT  WE  HAVE.” 

The  headline  was  written  and  the 
play  decided  by  J.  Albert  Dear,  Jr., 
executive  editor. 

THE  Hanover  (Pa.)  Evening  Sun  re¬ 
ported  one  of  the  few  incidences  of 
dead  men  telling  tales. 

In  a  story  about  the  gunshot  killing 
of  Charles  Meister,  the  Sun  reported: 

“Meister  is  later  reported  to  have 
made  a  post-mortem  statement  ac¬ 
cusing  .  .  .” 

THE  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian  ran 
the  following  story  on  its  front  page 
Aug.  31: 

“A  thief  walked  away  from  Spring¬ 
er’s  dance  hall  on  S.  E.  Foster  Road 
Saturday  night  with  a  snare  drum  be¬ 
longing  to  Walter  Belknap.” 

’The  headline  over  the  story  read: 
“Takes  drum,  beats  it.” 


A  "CITY"  OF  A  MILLION . . . 
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Af/ICyS  DRUG  VEmiTM^Nf^ 


•  •  •  This  is  an  every-day  shopping  scene  in  one  of  the  many  down¬ 
town  drug  stores  in  Salt  Lake  City,  center  of  the  $625,000,000  Salt  Lake 
Market ! 

This  market’s  retail  sales  have  doubled  in  five  years.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1943,  Utah  retail  sales 
led  the  Wert  with  a  gain  of  31% 
over  the  record-breaking  1942  total 
of  $437,116,392.  (U.  S.  Census 

Bureau  figures.) 

And  in  Utah,  57  out  of  every  100 
families  read  the  morning  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  or  the  evening  Salt  Lake 
Telegram.  These  two  newspapers 
offer  you  dominant  coverage  of  this 
unified  four-stale  market,  a  “city"  of 
a  million! 

The  One  Big  intermountain  Medium 


Corrior-dalivarod  Cevarago  of 
the  Tribaae-Talogram 


Saif  Lake  _Cify .  99% 

Saif  Lake  County .  90% 

5  Industrial  Counflat 

Surrounding  Salt  Lake .  68% 

State  of  Utah .  57% 

Entire  4-State  Market . 43% 


The  Saif  Lake  Tribune  -  Telegram 


National  R^pre«^nt*ti9re«t  Sunday  Maanaln#  and  CUimic  Saetlan*  OInr  Blaek  and  Whiir 
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What  the  NEWS 
is  doing  to 

SAVE  NEWSPRINT 


EDITORIAL 


Features  Omitted 


News  Index 

Handwriting 

"How  He  Proposetl” 

Embarrassing  Moments 

Beauty  &  Love  Answers 

True  Story  illustrations 

Deathless  Deer 

Comic  notices 

Short  Story 

Rector’s  Reci|ie 

Poems  You  Ought  to  Know 

Aesop's  Fables 

Other  Features  condensed 


On  America’s  largest  newspajicr,  even  the 
smallest  savings  have  been  put  into  operation 
to  reduce  newsprint  consumption. 

For  example,  perhaps  )ou  wouldn’t  think 
that  the  few  lines  a  day  we  used  to  devote  to 
comic  heads  is  very  imj>ortant.  But  in  the 
newsprint  crisis  these  lines  loomed  large. 

By  notching  the  daily  comics,  we  saved  150 
lines  per  day— which  in  the  course  of  a  year 
equals  296  tons. 

Such  parsimonious  pruning  of  our  edito¬ 
rial  matter  has  lieen  necessitated  by  the  need 
for  more  newsprint  to  meet  the  growing  pub¬ 
lic  demand  for  The  News.  We  have  done 
nothing  in  more  than  a  year  to  stimulate  cir¬ 
culation  growth.  We  have  run  no  contests, 
done  no  circulation  advertising.  And  we 
raised  the  price  of  the  Sunday  News  to  10^ 
in  34  states  and  Canada.  But  the  public  con¬ 
tinues  to  demand  The  News  in  greater  num¬ 
bers!  Our  Daily  News  circulation  in  .\ugust 
set  an  all-time  high  in  News  history.  Sunday 


News  circulation  exceeded  .August  (»f  1942  by 
100,000  copies,  and  .August  1911  by  3ot),ooo 
copies— despite  curtailed  distribution  of 
more  than  200,000  copies. 

Before  the  war.  The  .News  led  all  morning 
newspapers  in  Aineriin  i:i  retail  advertising. 
In  spite  of  our  curtailed  use  of  newsprint  and 
a  shortage  of  heavy  lines.  The  News  in  1943 
ii  still  publishing  more  retail  advertising 
tlian  any  morning  newspajier  in  .\merica. 

AVith  public  demand  for  our  pnKluct  at  a 
]>eak,  we  point  with  pr  i<le  to  our  newsprint 
saving  record.  Notching  of  comics  is  only  one 
instance  of  savings.  W'e  hav  e  made  dozens  of 
other  sav  ings,  Inith  small  and  large.  W’e  have 
observed  lioth  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
wi’B  newsprint  curtailment  order. 

The  newsprint-saving  record  of  The  News 
is  among  the  liest  of  all  American  newspapers 
—and  the  mounting  public  demand  for  The 
News  on  top  of  years  of  phenomenal  grow'th, 
is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  press! 


Highest  Daily  Circulation  in  News  History! 
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A  TINY  NOTCH  SAVES 


MECHANICAL 


Reduction  in: 

(4>mic  paper  weight 
Roto  cylinder  cut-off 
^V'aste 


CIRCULATION 


ADVERTISING 


KMSUlTi  la  1949  Th»  New  will  use 
approximately  17,000  fens 
aawspriat  than  In  1941. 


. . .  Sunday  Roto  &  Comics 

Reduction  of: 

Comic  Section  to  12  pages 
Country  Roto  to  8  pages 


Siindav  News  price  raised  to 
lof  ill  31  slates  and  Canada 


I'nsold  pajH-rs  and  returns 
drastically  rerliiced 


All  but  national  advertising 
omitted  from  Dailv  Country 
circulation 


Reduced  advertising  in  Sunday 
niack-and-Whiie  Country 
edition 


Total  niinilier  of  pages  reduced 

Classifieil  omitted  Friday  and 
Saturday 


Classified  limited  to  10  lines 
maximum 


Curtailed  advertising  wherever 
possible  in  all  sections  of 
The  .News 


Cal.  Publishers  Ask 
OPA  for  Basis  of 
Paper  Price  Rise 


tion  and  the  increases  about  balance. 

However,  next  January  the  news¬ 
paper  will  be  in  trouble  when  its  pres¬ 
ent  high  circulation  runs  up  against 
the  low  figure  of  January,  1941.  In 
applying  for  additional  newsprint,  the 
publisher  of  course  can  point  to  the 
influx  of  war  workers  in  the  area,  to  a 
20%  increase  in  population  and  to  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  our  armed 
forces  are  in  the  area. 

Rcseltt  More  Important 
“But  there  is  another  point  that  I 
think  should  be  considered,”  the 
newspaper’s  general  manager  wrote 
the  association.  “After  all  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  quotas  is  to  reduce  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  newsprint  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  method  used  is  of  less 
importance  than  the  results  obtained. 
We  have  cut  our  consumption  of 
newsprint  under  L-241  by  over  50% 
and  we  could  cut  it  still  more  if  nec¬ 
essary.  We  shall  have  to  discontinue 
part  of  our  paid  circulation  next  year 
under  L-240  unless  some  relief  is  giv¬ 
en.  Now,  it  seems  rather  ridiculous 
that  we  should  be  forced  to  discon¬ 
tinue  paid  circulation  and  at  the  same 
time  be  permitted  to  increase  our 
free  distribution,  as  we  could  do  un¬ 
der  L-241. 

“.  .  .  Doesn’t  it  seem  reasonable 
that  some  of  the  newsprint  we  are 

_ _ _  _ _  saving  on  the  shopper  should  be  cred- 

scribers  and  carried  only  advertising  itcd  to  our  account,  so  to  speak,  when 
appearing  in  the  newspaper.  An  ex-  we  run  up  against  trouble  with  our 
tra  charge  was  made  for  advertising  newspaper^  quota?” 
appearing  in  these  media.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  been  asked  to  de- 

’The  publisher  was  informed  by  velop  a  solution  to  this  problem  “in 
WPB  in  January  that  he  should  apply  the  interests  of  the  general  public 
L-240  to  the  newspaper  and  L-241  to  whose  need  for  vital  war  information 
the  shopper,  maintaining  separate  rec-  these  days  is  so  patently  dependent 
ords.  One  shopper  was  discontinued  upon  the  net  paid  circulation  of  our 
immediately  and  distribution  of  the  newspapers.” 

other  cut  with  the  result  that  news-  _  ^  KiTBV  nHM  FC/’^TTTPP' 
print  consumption  of  the  shopper  was  MAY  IS  AN 

decreased  60J>%.  Washington,  Sept.  13 — Esquire  mag- 

Rigid  economies  permitted  the  azine  must  “show  cause”  at  a  hearing 
newspaper  to  stay  well  below  its  Sept.  28  why  its  second-class  mailing 
quota  for  the  first  six  months  and  the  privileges  should  not  be  revoked,  or 
publisher  expects  that  the  newspaper  suffer  that  penalty.  Postmaster  Gen- 
will  also  be  able  to  remain  within  its  eral  Frank  C.  Walker  has  announced, 
quota  during  the  last  six  months  as  Drawings  of  women  carried  in  recent 
well.  Paid  circulation  has  increased  editions  have  been  described  in  the 
steadily  this  year  but  fortunately  1941  complaint  as  obscene,  lewd,  and 
was  alk>  a  year  of  increasing  circula-  lascivious. 


Ask  WPB  for 
Ruling  on  Paper 
For  Shopper 


f-i  'LM.  e  \  r  t  mitiee  are;  xiarry  s.  w  easier,  oon 

Committee  Seeks  Intorma-  Bernardino  Sun  and  Telegram,  chair- 

tion  on  Which  Increase  man;  Roy  Pinkerton,  John  P.  Scripps 

Newspapers,  Ventura  Star-Free  Press; 
Of  $4  Was  Granted  ^  Brown,  San  Rajael  Independ- 

Los  Angeles,  Sept.  13 — ’Three  pert-  Santa  Monica 

inent  questions  concerning  the  news-  Evening  Outlook. 
print  situation  have  been  asked  of  v.fnrvpcDO  Tf  iiTm"  t*ptt 
Prentiss  Brown,  chief  of  the  OPA,  by  WKlltKb  Lt.AVt.  11  U 
a  special  committee  of  the  California  Scranton,  Pa.,  Sept.  13 — ’The  ma- 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  jority  of  the  Newswriters’  Union  here 
which  is  endeavoring  to  determine  on  recently  voted  in  favor  of  breaking 
what  basis  the  price  of  newsprint  has  away  from  the  printers’  union.  This 
been  raised  in  western  states  by  OPA:  union,  known  as  Scranton  No.  3,  has 
“Could  our  committee  be  supplied  been  connected  with  the  printers  for 
with  a  transcript  of  the  record  which  more  than  30  years,  and  the  move  to 
sets  forth  the  facts  surrounding  the  break  away  has  been  sponsored  by 
pulp  and  pulpwood  stock  piles  on  younger  members  who  i-evolted  at 
hand  at  newsprint  mills  in  Oregon  and  high  dues.  They  plan  to  form  a  new 
Washington  and  British  Columbia  on  union  which  may  apply  for  a  CIO 
the  date  at  which  it  was  determined  charter.  Older  members  of  the  No.  3 
that  conditions  in  Elastern  Canada  union  can  hold  the  I’TU  charter  as  long 
made  mandatory  a  nationwide  cur-  ss  eight  or  more  members  remain  and 
tailment  in  newsprint  consumption?  it  is  expected  this  will  be  done.  The 
“Could  we  be  supplied  with  a  tran-  present  wage  agreement  with  the  I’m 
script  of  the  record  surrounding  Pa-  affiliate  in  Scranton  expires  Oct.  1. 

cific  Northwest  and  British  Columbia  nPCTUTr-TC  HCCfPTm 
manufacturing  costs  upon  which  the  tlLO  1 XU^  1 0  ^L/idOlT  ILtU 
two  $4.00  per  ton  increases  in  news-  The  Chicago  Sun  this  week  placed 
print  price  were  authorized?  •  restrictions  on  its  help  wanted  classi- 

“Could  we  be  supplied  with  any  fled  advertising,  limiting  such  ads  to 
other  data  which  sets  forth  the  fac-  25  lines  plus  two  lines  for  each  job 
tors  and  the  extent  to  which  Pacific  listed.  A  further  restriction  is  likely 
Northwest  conditions  involving  either  in  the  near  future,  according  to  Wal- 
curtailment  of  consumption,  available  lace  Brooks,  Sun  advertising  director, 
supplies  on  hand  authorized  or  in-  Help  wanted  display  ads  will  be  ac- 
creases  in  price  were  determined?”  cepted  by  the  Sun  only  when  space  is 
Copies  of  the  association’s  letter  to  available,  he  stated. 


and  Money  in  the  Bank! 


BANK  CLEARINGS  FOR  THE 
FIRST  EIGHT  MONTHS  OF  1943 


Bay  City’s  prosperity  is  so  wide¬ 
spread  these  days  that  even  the 
eity  budget  refleets  it.  For  the 
first  time  within  memory,  Bay 
City  has  elosed  its  fiseal  year 
with  all  eiirrent  hills  paid  and 
money  in  the  hank. 

Industrial  employment  and 
payrolls  are  at  an  all-time  high. 
Four  employers,  Defoe  Ship¬ 
building,  Dow  Chemieal,  Chev¬ 
rolet  and  Auto-Lite,  now  employ 
more  than  all  Bay  City  nianu- 
faeturers  employed  before  the 
war. 

Bay  City  is  one  of  Miehigan’s 


best  paid  industrial  eommuni- 
ties.  -A  single  newspaper.  The 
Bay  City  Times,  eovers  it  prac- 
tieally  home  by  home. 


AN  INCREASE  OF  $4,899,375 
OVER  THE  SAME  PERIOD 
OF  1942 

This  great  market  continues  to  grow  as  is  forcefully 
indicated  by  the  ever-increasing  money  flowing 
through  it.  Every  day  it  can  buy  more  of  what  you 
sell.  And  you  can  adequately  cover  this  market 
through 


For  further  facts,  eall  Dan  A. 
Carrol,  110  E.  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City  17,  N.  Y.;  or  John  E. 
Lutz,  43.'i  N.  Miehigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  11,  Ill. 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
OUTSIDE  PHILADELPHIA  AND  PITTSBURGH 

National  Representatives-KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Detroit  Boston  Atlanta 
San  Francisco 
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A  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  The  Associated  Press 

Managing  Editors  Association's  wartime  meeting  at  Chicago, 

Sept.  11.  At  the  request  of  the  meeting,  it  was  penned  by 

# 

R.  W.  Simpson,  managing  editor  of  the  Tampa,  Fla.,  Tribune. 
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Publisher  Members 
Of  Panel  Continue 

CmcAco,  Sept  15— Denying  reports 
that  publisher  members  of  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Panel  have  refused  to  con- 
siiSer  any  cases  before  the  panel  af¬ 
fecting  typographical  unions,  George 
N.  Dale,  (Airman  of  the  ANPA  Spe¬ 
cial  Standing  Committee,  today  set 
forth  the  newspapers’  position,  fol¬ 
lowing  slowdown  tactics  by  Newark 
printers. 

Pending  further  action  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  Labor  Board  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Dale  said  that  publisher 
members  of  the  panel  are  continuing 
to  sit  in  typographical  wage  cases  be¬ 
fore  the  panel  as  heretofore.  Such 
meetings  occurred  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  he  stated,  and 
a  meeting  with  ITU  representatives 
on  the  panel,  scheduled  for  Friday, 
Sept.  17,  will  also  be  attended  by  pub¬ 
lisher  members. 

Mr.  Dale  and  industry  members 
declined  to  meet  with  panel  here  last 
Friday  in  view  of  the  Newark  prin¬ 
ters’  continued  slowdown  tactics  in 
defiance  of  WLB’s  warning  to  aban¬ 
don  that  technique  in  their  efforts  to 
upset  a  $2  a  week  pay  increase  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  panel,  but  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  ITU.  In  view  of  that  situation, 
Mr.  Dale  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  Dr.  Robert  K.  Bums,  chairman  of 
the  panel,  stating: 

“Publisher  representatives  on  panel 
cannot  attend  appeasement  meeting  of 
panel  in  Chicago  because  they  must 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  getting 
compliance  with  War  Labor  Board 
order  served  on  printers  in  Newark 
who  continue  slowdown  strike  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  government.” 

No  publisher  members  attended  the 
panel  meeting  here  last  Friday,  but 
industry  members  continued  to  meet 
on  other  typo  cases  this  week. 

Detroit  Typos  Okay 
$2  a  Week  Raise 

Members  of  the  Detroit  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  last  week  voted  to 
give  their  negotiating  committee  au¬ 
thority  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  man¬ 
agements  of  the  Detroit  News,  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  Detroit  Times  for  an 
increase  in  wages  of  $2  a  week.  The 
offer  included  the  provision  that  the 
increase  would  be  retroactive  to  May 
17.  The  proposed  new  contract  would 
nm  for  one  year. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  typos’ 
negotiating  committee  will  sit  on  the 
offer  until  its  allied  printing  craft 
groups  complete  their  negotiations. 
That  is  a  courtesy  arrangement  among 
the  six  allied  printing  crafts,  with  each 
carrying  on  negotiations  individually. 
Pressmen  and  photo-engravers  have 
yet  to  complete  their  negotiations. 

The  printers  voted  by  a  two-to-one 
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Statistics  work  both 
ways.  Look  at  re¬ 
tail  sales,  manu¬ 
facturing  values, 
record  of  long  term  employ¬ 
ments,  for  HOlyoke  people  and 
industry.  Then  look  at  the 
consistent  circulation  record  of 
Holyoke’s  own  newspaper.  Facts! 
Anyone  can  see  why  space  buy¬ 
ers  are  shrewd  In  buying 
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majority  to  grant  their  committee  the 
power  to  accept  the  flat  $2  increase, 
although  they  had  been  insisting  that 
they  deserved  more  xmder  the  “Little 
Steel”  formula.  The  management 
stuck  by  the  offer  for  the  $2  increase, 
as  it  had  with  other  printing  groups, 
insisting  that  it  could  not  change  ^e 
differential  among  the  groups. 

Printers  attending  the  meeting  were 
also  told  that  the  $2  increase  was  fairly 
certain  to  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  War  Labor  Board,  whereas  a  de¬ 
mand  for  more  might  bring  disastrous 
results,  as  was  the  case  in  Cleveland. 

30,000  Attend 
Harvest  Festival 

The  Chicago  Sun’s  first  Harvest 
Festival,  staged  Sept.  9-11  at  Soldiers 
Field,  proved  to  be  a  popular  promo¬ 
tion  with  Chicago  metropolitan  area 
Victory  Gardeners.  So  successful  was 
the  event  that  the  Sun  plans  to  stage 
a  harvest  festival  next  year,  according 
to  £.  R.  Richer,  promotion  director. 

The  festival  was  the  Sun’s  first  ma¬ 
jor  promotion  since  its  inception.  More 
than  30,000  attended  the  show  during 
the  three-day  period  it  was  held,  des¬ 
pite  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 
The  show  had  a  cosmopolitan  appeal 
which  attracted  Victory  Gardeners 
and  flower  fanciers  from  all  parts  of 
metropolitan  Chicago  to  compete  for 
4,000  prizes  offered  in  various  classi¬ 
fications.  More  than  1,200  individual 
contests  were  included. 

The  event  stirred  up  inter-com¬ 
munity  competition  and  was  unique 
in  that  it  attracted  mass  participation 
in  a  contest  which  required  Chicago¬ 
ans  and  their  neighbors  to  enter  their 
prize  vegetables  and  flowers  in  “county 
fair”  style  and  transport  them  to  the 
exhibit  hall  in  Soldiers  Field. 

In  addition  to  amateur  entries,  there 


were  commercial  exhibits  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  nature,  plus  Army,  Navy  and 
Red  Cross  exhibits  on  food.  As  a 
final  feature,  the  festival  staged  a 
“harvest  hoedown”  on  Soldiers  Field, 
with  thousands  dancing  square  dances 
on  Saturday  night. 

■ 

On  Notional  Hookup, 
Editor  Gets  Dead  ^^e 

Waldo  L.  Cook,  veteran  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  mak¬ 
ing  his  maiden  radio  address  over  a 
national  hookup  Stmday,  was  “sabo¬ 
taged.”  Cook  was  scheduled  to  be  the 
second  speaker  on  the  program  “The 
Editor  Speaks,”  but  when  it  came  time 
for  Editor  Cook  to  speak,  listeners 
heard  nothing. 

Harassed  officials  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company’s  Springfield 
outlet,  WBZ,  explained  rather  inco¬ 
herently  to  reporters  from  Cook’s 
paper  ^at  someone  forgot  to  pull  a 
“switch  or  something.” 

Apology  Offered 

Meanwhile  Cook  read  his  speech 
into  a  dead  microphone,  unaware  that 
he  had  not  been  heard  in  the  East, 
although  he  was  being  heard  in  the 
West.  This  was  all  too  confusing  to 
radio  officials  in  Springfield  who 
couldn’t  explain  how  the  mike  could 
be  “dead”  and  “alive”  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  sections. 

Announcers  in  New  York,  after  say¬ 
ing  that  Springfield  could  not  be 
raised,  went  ahead  with  the  next 
speaker  and  then  an  announcer  read 
Cook’s  speech,  a  copy  of  which  had 
been  sent  to  New  York. 

“NBC  will  apologize,”  officials  told 
the  Republican,  but  Cook  laughingly 
said  he  was  satisfied  no  apology  was 
needed.  He  said  station  officials  were 
nice,  even  telling  him  his  voice  sound¬ 
ed  good  over  the  air. 
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In  Fort  Wayne, 

advertisers  voted  so  strongly 
with  Paid  Advertising 
that  the 

Fort  Wayne 

JOURNAL  GAZETTE 

became  in  August, 
the  City's 

LEADING  MARKET  PLACE 


Total  Advertising  Linage 

Figures  from  Media  Records 
speak  tor  themselves — 


JOURNAL-GAZETTE  725,379  Linti 
SECOND  PAPER  700,057  Lines 


This  is  an  achievement,  not  of  the 
month,  but  of  a  healthy,  progres¬ 
sive  growth  over  a  period  of  years 
— the  kind  of  growth  you  normally 
expect  from  a  paper  that  is  serving 
its  advertisers  and  readers 
well  and  profitably. 

Follow  the  tip  from  these  adver¬ 
tisers.  Get  results  by  placing  your 
advertising  in  the  columns  of  the 


JOURNAL  GAZETTE 

Fort  Wayne’s  healthy  newspaper 


The  only  newspaper  in  Indiana 
carrying 

"Associated  Press-Wire  Photo 

Service."  ; 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 

To  answor  some  of  the  questions  our  subscribers  hove  been  asking 
about  how  Time  gathers,  verifies,  writes  and  distributes  its  news. 


Way  back  in  1935  Time  was  the 
first  U.S.  magazine  to  open  a  news 
bureau  on  the  Pacific  Coast  (in  San 
Francisco — headed  by  David  W.  Hul- 
burd,  now  Chief  of  all  our  correspond¬ 
ents  at  honie  and  abroad).  \  year 
later  Time  opened  a  second  Western 
editorial  office  in  Los  Angeles.  .And 
now  we  are: 

^  Opening  a  new  editorial  office  in 
Seattle  .  .  . 

►  Starting  still  another  new  news 
bureau  in  Denver  .  .  . 

►  Enlarging  our  California  staff  to  a 
total  of  nine. 

Time  long  ago  recognized  the  tre¬ 
mendous  and  growing  importance  of 
the  West  and  resolved,  so  to  sjieak. 
that  it  would  itself  “go  West  and 
grow  up  with  the  country.” 

So  for  years  we  have  been 
calling  national  attention  to 
all  kinds  of  news  unfolding  in 
the  West — from  Upton  Sin¬ 
clair  and  Harry  Bridges  to 
Henry  Kaiser,  from  Ham- 
and-Eggs  and  Hetch-Hetchy  to  Bonne¬ 
ville  Dam.  And  percentagewise  we 
now  have  more  readers  on  the  Coast 
than  any  other  front-rank  magazine. 

In  one  sense  the  new  offices  we  are 
now  opening  signal  our  continuing 
and  increasing  interest  in  the  West. 
But  they  also  typify  the  way  we  are 
building  up  our  staff  all  over  the 
country — and  so  this  might  be  a  gotxl 
week  to  tell  you  briefly  the  “why” 
of  our  nine  domes¬ 
tic  news  bureaus — 
and  of  the  Time 
reporters  who  are 
also  on  the  job  for 
vou  now  in  more 
than  icx)  other 
U.S.  cities. 


Rather  their  special  job  is  to  keep 
our  editors  well-inform^  on  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  important  things  that  go  on 
under  the  surface  and  too  often  are 
not  considered  “news”  at  all — shifts 
in  public  opinion,  currents  in  politics, 
trends  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  expansions  in 
industry,  develop¬ 
ments  in  science 
and  the  arts,  the 
rise  of  new  leaders 
who  may  soon  be 
national  figures — 
so  that  we  in  turn 
can  keep  you  weU-  nPMVPB 
informed,  not  just 

about  “the  news  of  the  week,”  but 
about  what  is  really  going  on  in 
every  section  of  the  country. 

u 

Right  now  there  is  a  special  reason 
for  opening  up  new  listening  posts 
around  the  nation  and  expanding  our 
coverage  of  behind-the-scenes 
U.  S.  News.  That  reason  is  to 
get  a  head  start  on  next  year’s 
election,  to  help  you  know 
what  businessmen  and  farm¬ 
ers  and  workingmen  every¬ 
where  are  talking  and  arguing 
about  as  the  country  swings  into  a 
critical  Presidential  campaign. 


Seattle 


None  of 
newsmen  is 


these 

there 


to  duplicate  the  news  coverage  that 
flashes  into  our  editorial  offices  34 
hours  a  day  over  our  Associated 
Press  wires — or  the  day-to-day  news 
that  crowds  the  pages  of  the  8g  V.S. 
and  11  Canadian  newspapers  our  edi¬ 
tors,  writers  and  researchers  read  care¬ 
fully  for  you  every  day. 


Getting  this  kind  of  news  calls  for 
reporters  with  a  particularly  close  and 
intimate  knowleiige  of  their  territories 
and  their  people.  Two  such  men  are 
Henry  Hough  and  Paul  O'Neil. 

*  •  •  i 

Hough  in  Denver  is  a  veteran  news¬ 
paperman  who  has  reported  for  Time 
on  a  part-time  basis  ever  since  1932. 
He  is  the  author  of  two  books  on 
Rocky  Mountain  lore — headed  the 
Colorado  Writers  Project  which  pre¬ 
pared  a  monumental  l<Kal  history  of 
the  state — has  also  lived  in  Wyoming. 
Montana  and  New  Mexico,  visited 
every  state  from  the  Missouri  to  the 
Pacific.  And  in  Seattle  Time’s  Paul 
O’Neil  has  covered  practically  every 
big  story  that  has  broken  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  in  ten  years — says  his 
newshunting  has  “taken  him  to  every 
hamlet  in  the  state  at  least  twice.” 

Cordially, 


SCOnSBLUFF,  NEBR.  476  Ml. 
ATUNTICJOWA.  50  Mi 


Carter  Glass,  Jr., 
in  Philo,  to  Handle 
Army  Press 

Army.  Navy,  Marines 
And  Coast  Guard 
Brought  Under  One  Rooi 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  13  —  Enough 
newspapermen,  all  of  them  wearing 
the  uniforms  of  the  varied  U.  S.  armed 
services,  now  are  housed  in  the  Bank¬ 
ers  Securities  building,  at  Walnut  and 
Juniper  streets,  Philadelphia,  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  editorial  staff  for  a  fair-sized 
newspaper,  following  the  arrival  of 
Major  Carter  Glass,  Jr.,  son  of  U.  S. 
Senator  Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia,  to 
take  charge  of  Army  press  relations  in 
die  Philadelphia  area  for  the  Army’s 
Third  Service  Command. 

For  nearly  two  years,  the  Navy’s 
public  relations  staff,  covering  ^e 
Fourth  Naval  District,  has  been 
housed  in  this  particular  office  build¬ 
ing  and  providing  splendid  assistance 
in  expediting  quick  delivery  of  war 
news  affecting  naval  affairs.  Com¬ 
mander  J.  L.  Tinney,  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserves,  is  in  charge. 

When  the  Army  decided  to  set  up 
public  relations  quarters  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  recently  a  move  was  made  in  the 
direction  of  consolidating  press  staffs 
of  all  branches  of  service.  The  whole 
fifteenth  floor  of  Bankers  Securities 
was  taken  over.  As  a  result,  all  news 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  covering 
Army,  Navy,  Marines  and  Coast 
Guard  now  is  cleared  from  one  central 
headquarters,  and  when  there  is  over¬ 
lapping  of  two  or  more  services  as 
regards  any  one  story,  the  newspapers 
profit  by  getting  quicker  clearance. 

This  merger  of  forces  has  resulted 
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in  the  mobilization  of  a  regular  full- 
sized  newspaper  staff,  with  represen¬ 
tatives  from  many  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  country.  Major 
Glass,  before  going  into  military  ser¬ 
vice,  was  associated  with  his  father  as 
co-publisher  and  editor  of  the  Lynch¬ 
burg  (Va.)  News,  afternoon,  and  the 
Advance,  morning  newspaper.  His 
son.  Carter  Glass,  3d,  also  is  in  mili¬ 
tary  service. 

^tablishment  of  an  Army  press 
headquarters  has  resulted  in  moving 
in  various  other  public  relations  of¬ 
ficers  from  other  Army  details  in  the 
Philadelphia  district.  Captain  Thomas 
D.  Richter,  Jr.,  former  local  news¬ 
paper  reporter,  has  moved  in  from  the 
Quartermaster  Depot  in  South  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Also  on  Major  Glass’s  staff 
are  Captain  Morden  R.  Buck,  from  the 
Philadelphia  Ordnance  District,  and 
First  Lieutenant  John  J.  Slocum,  from 
the  Philadelphia  Fighter  Wing  (Army 
Air  Force).  Buck  was  formerly  in 
radio  after  newspaper  experience,  and 
Slocum  came  from  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch.  A  further  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Army  section  is  to  be  a 
representative  from  the  Frankford 
Arsenal.  Another  member  of  Major 
Glass’s  staff  is  Private  H.  H.  Hyman, 


of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Commander  Tinney,  of  the  Navy 
section,  now  has  quite  a  representa¬ 
tive  newspaper  staff.  His  assistant  is 
Lieutenant  Ashley  Halsey,  Jr.,  USNR, 
formerly  of  the  Philadelphia  Record 
and  AP  representative  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Lieutenant  (j.g.)  E.  E.  (Ted) 
Wilcox  is  from  the  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin.  Lieutenant  (j.g.)  Daniel  J. 
Bergen,  was  formerly  a  reporter  for 
the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Journal.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  (j.g.)  Louis  Cunningham  is  an 
Atlantic  City  newspaperman  and  for 
years  was  correspondent  for  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  papers. 

Additlenf  to  Navy 

A  new  addition  to  the  Navy  section 
is  Lieutenant  (j.g.)  Richard  Milford, 
USNR,  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  recent  graduate.  To 
round  out  the  newspaper  ensemble, 
the  Navy  has  Chief  Yeoman  George 
Riggins,  who  formerly  was  assistant 
to  the  managing  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin;  Chief  Yeo¬ 
man  Fred  Reedy,  also  from  the  Bulle¬ 
tin,  and  Petty  Officer,  First  Class, 
Reese  Smith,  who  served  on  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News. 


Another  new  staff  member  is  fonatt 
newspaper  photographer  Clarenct 
Rote,  now  with  the  rating  of  special¬ 
ist  photographer,  first  class,  who 
worked  for  20  years  as  a  photographe 
with  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer. 

Another  new  addition  to  the  Nav; 
personnel  is  John  L.  Newman,  form¬ 
erly  of  the  general  desk  of  the  Aa^. 
dated  Press  in  New  York,  now  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve.  Lt 
Newman  is  a  native  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
where  he  worked  on  the  Courier. 
Journal  before  going  to  New  York. 

These  Army  and  Navy  men  an 
joined  in  the  new  merger  by  Captai 
Everett  Callow,  of  the  U.  S.  Maria 
Corps  Reserve,  who  before  he  wo: 
into  military  service  was  associate: 
with  Stanley-Wamer  theaters.  Eo- 
sign  E.  P.  Cook,  Jr.,  of  the  UB.  Coas 
Guard  Reserve,  who  has  been  station- 
ed  for  some  time  at  the  Ayer  Buildin; 
in  West  Washington  Square,  moves  in 
to  round  out  the  completed  staff.  Hi 
was  formerly  in  advertising. 

’This  amalgamation  of  the  variei 
services  under  one  roof  now  give 
Philadelphia  one  of  the  best  organ¬ 
ized  war  press  services  in  the  entin 
country. 
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3*  Pound  for  pound,  that  makes  gaso¬ 
line  just  about  the  cheapest  commod¬ 
ity  in  daily  use  in  America.  To  give 
you  some  idea  how  cheap,  let’s  sup¬ 
pose  it  were  possible  to  mail  a  pound 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Seattle.  The  Post 
Office  would  charge  you,  17c  just  for 
taking  it  up  there. 


4*  But  Union  Oil  will  pump  crude 
from  a  mile  or  two  below  ground;  pipe 
the  crude  several  miles  to  their  re¬ 
finery;  process  it  into  76  gasoline;  ship 
it  1,349  miles  by  tanker  to  Seattle; 
deliver  it  by  truck  to  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  station;  and.se/f  it  to  you  for  2Kc. 


1.  Pricos  vary,  of  course,  throughout 
the  West,  but  if  we  take  Los  Angeles 
as  an  example,  you’ll  pay  3c  a  lb.  for 
flour.  Potatoes,  your  cheapest  vegeta¬ 
ble,  will  cost  you  at  least  6c  a  lb.;  sugar, 
6’kc;  table  salt,  4'Ac;  bread,  8c;  and 
meat-from  SOc  a  lb.  on  up. 


2.  A  $45  mai  n's  suit  will  cost  you 
about  $  1 1  a  lb.;  a  $6  pair  of  shoes  about 
$3;  a  new  car  about  40c  per  lb.  But 
regular  grade  gasoline,  exclusive  of 
tax,  will  cost  you  just  2  to  2Hc  per  lb. 
depending  on  where  you  live. 


7*  for  tharu's  not  much  incontivo  to 

go  after  more  customers  when  you 
already  have  them  all.  That’s  the  fatal 
weakness  ofall  monopolies— private  or 
governmental-and  it  goes  a  long  way 
toward  explaining  why  other  “sys¬ 
tems*'  have  been  so  far  outstripped 
by  our  own. 


6*  Thoy'vo  had  to  hoop  racking  their 
brains  for  ways  to  improve  products 
and  cut  costs.  For  in  a  competitive 
business  that’s  the  only  way  you  can 
get  more  customers.  If  the  industry  had 
been  controlled  by  one  company,  or 
by  the  government,  this  wouldn't  have 
happened. 


5«  Oous  that  mean  gasoline  is  just 
naturally  cheap?  No.  Back  in  1920,  a 
gallon  of  52  octane,  exclusive  of  tax, 
cost  you  77%  more  in  Seattle  and  Los 
Angeles  than  a  gallon  of74  octane  costs 
you  today.  But  it  does  prove  that  com¬ 
petition  has  forced  the  oil  companies 
to  greater  and  greater  efficiency. 


B*  Per  undar  our  systam— competi¬ 
tive  Free  Enterprise— we  Americans 
have  had  an  incentive  to  continually 
improve  products  and  lower  costs.  As 
a  result,  we’ve  achieved  the  highest 
Standard  of  living  and  the  greatest  war 
production  any  nation  has  ever  known. 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  the 
Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  and  why  American  business 
functions.  We  hope  you’ll  feel  free  to  send 
tn  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have 
to  offer.  Write.  The  President,  Umon  Oil 
Co..  Union  Oil  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  CalP 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Lt  CoL  Robert 
Cresswell  Dies 
In  England 

Former  Philadelphia  Ledger 
Publisher  Succumbs 
To  Long  Illness 

Victim  of  a  streptococcus  infection 
contracted  while  on  military  duty 
abroad.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert 
Cresswell,  prominent  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  newspaperman,  is  dead 
in  England  after  a  two  months  illness 
that  confined  him  to  a  hospital,  ac¬ 
cording  to  information  received  in 
PhUadelphia  this  week  by  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  Cresswell,  of  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill. 

The  War  Department  is  said  to  be 
without  official  information  as  yet 
concerning  Cresswell’s  death,  but  the 
mother  said  she  had  received  word 
of  her  son’s  passing  from  one  of  his 
friends  abroad.  The  death  occiured 
Friday,  Sept.  10,  following  previous 
word  that  he  was  seriously  ill  and  im- 
conscious.  In  July,  Lt.  Col.  Cresswell 
wrote  his  parent  that  he  was  ailing 
and  enroute  to  a  hospital  for  examin¬ 
ation. 

Cresswell  served  as  a  captain  of 
Field  Artillery,  79th  Division,  in 
France  and  Russia  during  the  first 
World  War.  He  re-entered  the  Army 
on  March  29,  1943,  and  in  May  went 
to  London  on  a  special  mission  for  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services.  His  late 
father  was  a  Brigadier  General  in  the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard.  His  two 
sons  are  now  in  military  training. 
They  are  Private  Robert  Cresswell, 
Jr.,  21,  now  in  the  combat  engineers 
and  taking  a  course  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  and  Private  Henry 
Cresswell,  18,  who  is  undergoing  basic 
infantry  training.  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Colonel 
Cresswell  was  46.  After  graduating 
from  Princeton  University  in  1919  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  in  1922.  After  serving 
for  10  years  as  reporter,  special  writ¬ 
er,  assistant  city  editor  and  copy 
reader  he  became  assistant  promotion 
manager  and  manager  of  circulation, 
later  becoming  assistant  business 
manager  and  director  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  Inc.  In  all  he  served 
the  Herald  Tribune  for  18  years. 

In  1941  he  headed  a  company  which 
purchased  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis.  This  venture  was 
short-lived,  plans  for  reorganization 
of  the  Ledger  late  in  the  same  year 
failing.  The  paper  ceased  publication 
Jan.  5,  1942,  and  was  adjudged  a 
bankrupt  concern. 

The  deceased  was  connected  with 
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various  business  enterprises,  being 
president  wd  director  of  485  Park 
Avenue,  Ihc.;  secretary  and  director 
133  East  80th  Street,  and  director  and 
member  of  executive  committee  of 
American  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  He  was 
a  former  director  of  Press  Wireless, 
Inc.,  and  of  News  Traffic  Board  Ltd., 
and  formerly  was  secretary  of  the 
Conference  Board  of  the  Unit^  News¬ 
papers  Magazine  Corporation. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Coimcil 
of  the  Princeton  University  Press  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Editorial 
Direction  for  the  Princeton  Alumni 
Weekly,  also  a  trustee  of  St.  John’s 
Guild.  His  club  membership  in  New 
York  included  Century  Association, 
University,  Racquet  and  Tennis,  and 
in  Philadelphia,  Racquet,  Midday, 
Downtown,  Sunnybrook  Golf  and 
Franklin.  He  was  a  member  also  of 
the  Princeton  Ivy  Club  and  the 
Northeast  Harbor  Fleet  (Me.). 

In  1921  he  married  Catharine  R. 
Henriques,  from  whom  he  was  later 
divorced. 

DROPS  MON.  EDITION 

The  Florence  (S.  C.)  Morning  News 
has  discontinued  publication  on  Mon¬ 
day  mornings. 


Urges  Wood  Cutters 
Buy  Bonds  with  Profits 

The  U.  S.  Treasury  has  endorsed  a 
suggestion  by  the  Newspaper  Pulp- 
wood  Committee  that  farmers  and 
woodland  owners  invest  their  extra 
earnings  from  pulpwood  cutting  in 
War  Bonds  and  thus  insure  complete 
success  of  both  the  Third  War  Loan 
and  the  Victory  Pulpwood  Campaign. 

Ted  R.  Gamble,  assistant  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  and  National 
Director  of  the  War  Finance  Division, 
thanked  Walter  M.  Dear,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  for  advancing  the  idea 
to  cooperating  newspapers  in  27  pulp¬ 
wood  producing  states. 

In  a  bulletin  mailed  to  approximate¬ 
ly  1,600  weekly  and  small  daily  news¬ 
papers  participating  in  the  pulpwood 
campaign,  the  Newspaper  Pulpwood 
Committee  had  suggested  that  the  Vic¬ 
tory  Pulpwood  Campaign  and  the 
Third  War  Loan  Drive  be  combined 
where  feasible  in  local  communities. 

Adopting  an  idea  advanced  by  the 
International  Falls  (Wis.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  one  of  the  cooperating  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  committee  had  suggested 
that  farmers  and  woodsmen  “do  dou¬ 


ble  duty  for  Uncle  Sam  by  cutting." 

“Cut  pulpwood  and  put  your  extra 
earnings  into  Bonds,”  it  urged. 

Mr.  Dear  pointed  out  that  farmers 
and  woodland  owners  who  purchase 
War  Bonds  actually  will  be  getting  a 
third  more  for  their  pulpwood. 

“For  a  cash  outlay  of  $18.75,  every 
pulpwood  cutter  will  get  a  $25.00 
bond,”  Mr.  Dear  said.  “Such  an  in¬ 
vestment  is  not  only  patriotic;  it’s  good 
business  as  well.” 


AP  STATE  MEETINGS 

Herbert  E.  Wilson,  Rock  Island  (UL) 
Argus,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Illinois  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association,  succeeding  the 
late  Orville  Anderson,  Joliet  Herald- 
News,  at  Chicago  last  week.  Robert 
L.  Stubbs,  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Register,  was  named  vice-president 
W.  R.  Walton,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Indiana  AP  editors  association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  James  Benham,  Terre  Haute 
Tribune  and  Star.  John  Stempel,  In¬ 
diana  University  school  of  journalism, 
was  elected  vice-president  and  Alvin 
Orton,  newly  elected  Indianapolis  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  secretary. 


★  Since  January,  1942,  Florida 
has  been  doing  business  without  its  usual  tourist 
trade.  Play-days  were  replaced  by  work-days. 
Florida  has  been  and  still  is  at  war...52-weeks-a- 
ycar . . .  war  workers  by  the  tens  of  thousands  have 
created  a  new  rich  market  with  an  annual  income 
from  pay  rolls  that  surpasses  by  far  tourist 
income  in  any  year. 


★  Every  month  new  highs  are 
established.  There’s  no  such  thing  as  summer  or 
seasonal  lulls  in  Florida  now. 


★  Bank  deposits,  retail  sales, 
postal  receipts,  income  from  pay  rolls  have  broken 
all  previous  records... the  summer-time  circulation 
of  Florida’s  three  gieat  dailies  is  greater  than  at  the 
peak  of  the  winter  season  two  years  ago. 


The  over  285,000  combined 
circulation  of  these  J  great 
Florida  dailies  gives)  ou  thor¬ 
ough  coverage... at  low  cost. 
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T  w  a  s  a  g  re  at  idea--- 


DR.  FRANK  B.  ROBINSON 


A  little  over  fifteen  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this  advenisement  made  a  rather  sensational  religious  dis¬ 
covery.  We  won’t  go  into  what  that  discovery  was,  here,  for  that  is  beside  the. point.  The  writer 
considered  it  his  patriotic  duty  to  tell  the  American  people  of  that  discovery  as  effectively  as  possible 
and  in  the  shortest  time.  He  was  working  in  a  little  drug  store  and  only  had  $42.00  to  his  name.  So 
it  was  impossible  to  build  a  church,  and  he  didn’t  want  to  get  out  on  the  street  comer  on  a  soap  box. 
Now  what  should  he  do .7  How  should  he  tell  the  American  people  of  his  new. religious  discovery? 
He  thought  it  over.  "WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  THE  NEWSPAPERS?’’  asked  his  good 
wife.  There  it  was,  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face — THE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS.  . 

So  the  writer  went  home  and,  in  his  bedroom,  wrote  the  first  piece  of  copy  he  had  ever  written.  An 
advertising  agency  told  him  it  was  mechanically  imperfect.  They  refused  to  accept  the  $400  the  ad 
cost,  "Moreover,’’  they  said,  "people  will  not  respond  to  that  ad,  and  no  newspaper  in  America  will 
run  it.’’  So  the  writer  sent  the  copy  in  himself.  What  happened?  Well  that  piece  of  copy,  mechan¬ 
ically  imperfect  as  it  was,  made  advertising  history.  That  imperfect  piece  of  copy,  costing  $400 
brought  over  $25,000  worth  of  orders.  It  still  mns  and  the  number  of  periodicals  which  refuse  it  you 
can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  In  August  1943,  we  mailed  from  Moscow  over  700,000  pieces 
of  mail.  Into  700,000  American  homes  went  this  message  I  was  so  eager  to  get  across  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  some  fifteen  years  ago.  WHAT  IS  THE  MORAL? 

If  You  Really  Have  Something  and  want 
to  tell  the  American  People  about  it, 
USE  THE  NEWSPAPERS  &  MAGAZINES 

The  "PSYCHIANA"  Religion 

Moscow,  Idaho 

NEWSPAPER  AND  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHERS  ONLY 

If  any  American  newspaper  or  magazine  publisher  would  like  the  complete  "Psychiana”  Teaching,  or  any  of 
our  books,  or  any  of  our  advertising  literamre,  a  letter  addressed  personally  to  Dr.  Robinson  will  bring  them 
to  you  with  our  compliments.  Our  follow-up  has  been  pronounced  the  most  effective  follow-up  ever  used  by 
any  religious  organization.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you  complete.  Write  us  on  your  business  stationery. 
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TIMELY  ADVICE 

SECRETARY  MORGENTHAU  gave  the  coun¬ 
try  the  kind  of  information  that  we  need  to 
dispel  the  foolish  wave  of  optimism  that  swept 
the  land  after  the  \nctories  in  Africa  and  Sicily 
and  the  surrender  of  Italy.  The  news  stories  and 
headlines  had  correctly  evaluated  the  jierformance 
of  American  and  British  forces  in  the  38-day 
Sicilian  campaign,  but  newspapers  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  tell,  even  if  they  had  known, 
the  cost  of  that  fighting  to  the  American  Seventh 
Army  in  terms  of  materiel.  Sicily  was  little  more 
than  a  skirmish  compared  to  the  titanic  strug¬ 
gles  on  the  Russian  front  and  to  those  that  face 
the  growing  .Vmerican  armies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  even  in  that  little  battle  the  losses  in 
equipment  were  terrific. 

Mechanized  warfare  is  so  expensive  that  the 
cost  of  today’s  battles  cannot  be  measured  in 
terms  of  any  past  experience.  The  pric-e  of  one 
heavy  tank  alone  wouhl  have  paid  for  the 
equipment  of  a  whole  troop  of  cavalry  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago.  The  battleships  that  we  are  building 
today  cost  more  than  twice  the  amounts  laid  out 
for  ships  of  similar  duty  l)etween  1916  and  192'i. 
The  destructive  power  of  these  weapons  is  so 
great  that  even  a  victorious  army  can  expect  to 
lose  up  to  half  of  the  guns  and  machines  it  puts 
into  battle  within  little  more  than  a  month. 
Those  are  facts  not  generally  realized  by  the  pub¬ 
lic,  which  has  been  fed  far  too  freely  on  gener¬ 
alities  rather  than  facts  in  our  war  financ’e  cam- 
jwign.s. 

We  welcome  Mr.  Morgenthau’s  departure  from 
flag-waving  to  statement  of  the  hard  and  unpleas¬ 
ant  phases  of  our  fighting,  aiul  we  hope  that  he 
will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  keep  the  people 
constantly  informe<l  both  on  the  progre.^s  of  our 
arms  and  the  cost  of  that  progress.  The  nation 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  our  part  in  the  war 
has  hanlly  more  than  begun.  People  must  have 
it  hammered  home  that  all  the  troops  we  have 
so  far  .sent  to  the  far-flung  fronts  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  man  the  battle  area  of  a  single  Rus¬ 
sian  or  German  army;  also  that  in  our  war 
agaiiLst  Japan,  we  have  done  no  more  than  nibble 
at  a  minor  corner  of  the  tremendous  Japanese 
eonquests.  We  have  l)efore  us  plenty  of  the  blood 
and  .sweat  and  tears  that  Mr.  Cliurchill  proinise<l 
Britain  thrw  years  ago. 

Editok  &  Pi'Hi.isHKH  submits  to  Mr.  Morgeti- 
thau  that  the  facts  he  cited  in  his  Sept.  15  address, 
with  others  that  he  and  his  colleagues  in  gov¬ 
ernment  must  have,  constitute  the  backlwiie  for 
a  government  campaign  of  information  in  paid 
adverti.sing.  It  is  not  enough  that  these  facts  be 
I)rinted  once  <ni  the  frtint  pages  of  ncw.spa|)ers, 
under  headlines  ncce.ssarily  sulmrdinate  to  those 
of  battle  new  s.  They  l»elong  in  large  display  tyi)e 
day  after  day,  until  every  nmn,  women  and  child 
in  the  country  grasps  the  fact  that  we  face  a  war 
that  will  Ik*  lung  and  costly  lM>th  in  life  and  in 
military  e<|uipinent. 

Such  a  campaign  is  a  logical  ust*  of  adverti.sing 
by  government.  There  are  many  other  logical 
u.ses  for  adverti.sing.  As  Elmer  Davis,  OWI  direc¬ 
tor,  told  the  New  York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  the  other  night,  interesting  news  is  not 
always  the  important.  For  instance.  Secretary 
Ickes  made  a  recent  si>eech  on  the  {tetroleum  situ¬ 
ation.  Most  newspapers,  Mr.  Davis  said,  head¬ 
lined  the  statement  that  Eastern  motorists  W'ould 
get  no  additional  gas  in  the  near  future — a  fact 
of  general  interest.  To  Mr.  Davis,  the  important 
fact  that  was  generally  overlooked  was  Mr.  Ickes’ 
statement  that  our  armed  forces  are  now  using 


For  there  is  nothing  rovered,  that  shall  not  be  re¬ 
vealed;  neither  hid,  that  .shall  not  be  known. 

_  ST.  LUKE.  XII,  2. 

600,000  barrels  of  gasoline  a  day,  as  much  as  the 
normal  peacetime  consumption  of  all  the  Eastern 
States,  and  that  they  are  going  to  use  more  as 
the  war  goes  on. 

That  message  could  well  have  been  put  in  dis¬ 
play  advertising  space,  without  the  distracting 
elements  that  surrounded  it  in  its  original  con¬ 
text.  Editor  &  Publisher  has  long  urged  the 
use  of  newspaper  advertising  to  straighten  out 
public  thinking  on  oil  and  our  convictions  on  that 
grow  a.s  the  weeks  pass.  No  other  medium  can 
do  the  job  as  well. 

AFTER  THE  WAR 

DONT  LET  that  heading  scare  you.  This  is  not 
another  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  few  thoughts  that 
many  newspaper  |)eople  must  hav’e  as  they  watch 
the  development  of  institutional  advertising  by 
great  manufacturers  who  are  i)ro<lucing  entirely 
for  the  war’s  demands. 

This  cla-ss  of  adverti.sing,  which  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  been  striving  for  seven  years  to 
develop  for  daily  newspapers,  includes  some  of 
the  best  writing  that  has  ever  appeared  in  news- 
jiaper  advertising  columns.  ,  The  war  theme  is, 
of  course,  dominant  and  of  practically  universal 
interest,  but  lieyond  that,  the  advertising  gener¬ 
ally  reflects  brilliant  creative  ability  and  imagina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  agencies  respon.sible  for  it. 
This  advertising  grew  to  more  than  a  10  niillion- 
line  volume  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
which  was  a  41  per  cent  increase  over  the  same 
p<'rio(l  la.st  year.  It  constitutes  almost  10  jicr 
cent  of  the  general  classification. 

What  is  its  future?  When  the.se  manufacturers, 
1  ransjK>rtation  lines,  trade  institutes,  etc.,  arc  able 
to  turn  again  to  the  consumer  market,  will  they 
abandon  the  interesting  technique  they  have 
evolved  during  war  to  keep  their  names  before 
the  public?  Will  tliey  |M'nnit  the  public  to  forget 
their  magnificent  contributions  to  victory,  whilst 
concentrating  attention  on  the  goods  and  services 
they  offer  the  jieople? 

Our  opinion  is  that  they  will  not  do  so.  For 
the  first  time,  some  of  the.se  great  industrial  units 
have  come  to  think  of  themselves  a.s  national 
institutions.  After  the  war,  many  of  them  will 
have  to  think  in  international  terms,  for  they 
will  be  the  ]>rinci]>al,  {Kissibly  the  only,  source 
from  which  the  gooils  destroyed  by  war  can  be 
replaced  for  many  a  year.  Many  of  them  an* 
also  considering  plans  for  great  expansion  of  the 
domestic  market  for  their  products,  and  that  is 
a  task  which  straight  commercial  selling  copy  can¬ 
not  adequately  pt*rform. 

Institutional  advertising  adds  to  the  readability 
«)f  newspaiK*rs,  and  our  coun.sel  tt)  new.spaper 
adverti.sing  executives  is  they  cultivate  it  as  a 
l>ermanent  aildition  to  their  linage,  selling  its 
merits  e.specially  to  the  men  who  control  the 
large  advertising  appropriations.  Earnest  promo¬ 
tion  now  will  be  rewanled  when  peace  comes 
again  to  the  world. 


HORROR  PICTURES 

MUCH  AS  WE  sympathize  with  any  reasonable 
effort  to  bring  the  facts  of  total  war  home  to 
the  American  people,  we  can’t  become  enthusiastic 
over  the  idea  of  pictures  whose  only  reason  for 
being  is  their  ghastly  horror.  Up  to  about  ten 
years  ago,  it  was  an  unwritten  rule  in  most  news¬ 
paper  offices  that  art  work  depicting  violent  death 
should  not  be  published,  but  that  bit  of  good 
taste  was  one  of  the  many  victims  of  the  lawless 
and  callous  prohibition  era.  News  pictures  of 
abundantly  perforated  gangsters  became  almost 
commonplace,  with  little  protest  from  the  public. 

We  doubt  that  the  same  would  be  true  if 
new.spapers  were  to  feature  war  pictures  of  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers  in  the  tragically  grotesque  postures 
ill  which  mechanized  warfare  leaves  its  victims. 
We  are  thinking  of  a  home  which  has  just  received 
a  telegram  from  the  War  Department,  telling  the 
family  that  one  of  its  members  w’ill  nev’er  return 
to  the  fireside.  That  is  an  emotional  .shock  to 
the  hardiest  nature;  consider  its  effect  upon  an 
aged  mother  or  a  pregnant  wife.  Add  to  that 
effect  the  shock  of  beholding  the  next  day  in  the 
newspaper  the  picture  of  a  distorterl  can*ass  lying 
lK*side  a  burned  airplane,  a  wrecked  tank,  or  a 
heap  of  rubble  that  was  once  a  house.  To  our 
mind  the  sum  of  those  effects  is  not  one  to  justify 
pictures  of  which  horror  is  the  major  factor. 

No  picture,  no  feat  of  the  human  imagination, 
can  convey  the  real  horrors  of  a  battlefield  to 
one  who  has  never  seen  or  smelled  one.  In  our 
opinion,  no  attempt  to  do  .so  by  pictures  will 
cause  one  more  tank,  ship,  or  plane  to  bt*  added 
to  our  armament;  indeed,  the  ultimate  effect 
might  be  to  increase  present  neuro.ses  due  to  war 
aiul  hamjier  vital  production.  We  shall  have 
plenty  of  the  innate  terrors  of  war  and  it  hardly 
.sc*enis  the  function  of  the  ncwsiiaficr  to  emphasize 
them  with  illustrations. 

COMMON  SENSE  LAW 

THE  RIDICULOUS  .sentence  for  conlcmpl  of 
court  inqiosed  uixin  Ralph  B.  Chamllcr,  pub- 
li.slier  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Presx  and  Rcginfer  for 
editorial  criticism  of  a  judge’s  decision,  has  met 
the  fate  it  merited.  Probate  Judge  Norvelle  R. 
Ia*igh,  (editors  should  remember  his  name)  after 
hearing  the  publisher’s  appeal,  dismissed  the  con¬ 
viction. 

Mr.  Chandler’s  editorials  ap]K*ared  after  judg¬ 
ment  had  lieen  passed  by  the  inferior  court.  He 
declared  that  the  judge’s  action  in  the  ca.se  of  a 
man  charged  with  “making  threats”  during  a 
lalior  disturbance  wa.s  a  “toss-up  lK*tw«*en  convic¬ 
tion  and  acquittal.” 

Judgt*  Leigh  followed  the  rea.soniiig  *>f  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  ca.se. 
bolding  that  publication  after  final  juilgment 
c«iuld  not  constitute  amtemjit. 

“Courts  and  judges,”  he  declared,  “must  take 
their  share  of  the  gains  and  pains  of  discu.ssioii 
which  is  unfettered  except  by  laws  of  libel,  by 
.s«*lf-restraint,  and  by  good  taste.  .  .  .  The  |Kiwcr 
of  contempt  should  Ik*  invoked  only  where  the 
adjudicatory  process  may  be  hampered  or  hindered 
in  its  calm,  detached,  and  fearle.ss  rlischarge  of 
its  duty*.” 

That  is  so  st*lf-evident  a  truth  that  one  wonder? 
why  so  few  judges  realize  it  before  instituting 
contempt  proceedings  to  punish  acts  which  neither 
hampered  justice  nor  lowered  public  respect  for 
the  bench.  Honest  criticism  in  the  public  interest 
never  hurt  any  judge,  except  in  his  ego,  and  it 
has  often  led  to  the  correction  of  what  might 
have  been  grievous  errors. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


JOHN  P.  HARRIS,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hutchinson  (Kan.) 
News-Herald  and  owner  of  newspa¬ 
per  interests  in  Ottawa,  Chanute, 
Salina,  Kan.  and  Burlington,  la.,  has 
been  conunissioned  a  captain  in  AMG, 
Allied  Military  Governments,  and 
has  been  ordered  to  report  to  Fort 
Custer,  Mich.,  if  qualified  by  final 
{^ysical  examination  at  Camp  Phil¬ 
lips,  Sept.  18.  Harris  has  spent  con¬ 
siderable  time  abroad  and  was  in  the 
London  office  of  the  Associated  Press 
for  three  months  in  the  summer  of 
1939. 

Wilmer  M.  Jacoby,  one-time  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun  Tele¬ 
graph,  is  executive  manager  of  the 
War  Advertising  Fund  of  Allegheny 
County  with  headquarters  in  the 
Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh.  The  fund 
is  a  voluntary  organization  of  patri¬ 
otic  citizens  pooling  their  money  to 
pay  for  war  bond  advertising  during 
the  Third  War  Loan  drive  and  for 
later  bond  drives  and  other  war  ac¬ 
tivities  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

John  Tapers,  publisher  of  the  Talla¬ 
hassee  (Fla.)  Democrat,  has  been 
commissioned  a  captain  in  the  Army’s 
reserve  corps,  and  will  report  shortly 
for  active  duty.  Henry  S.  Wren,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondent  in  Talla¬ 
hassee  for  10  years,  will  succeed 
Tapers  as  general  manager  of  the 
Democrat  and  its  affiliated  printing 
business. 

Robert  D.  Shoemaker,  who  has  been 
associated  with  his  father,  Calvin  C. 
Shoemaker,  in  publishing  the  Bad  Axe 
(Mich.)  Huron  News,  has  purchased 
the  North  Branch  (Mich.)  Gazette. 
W.  F.  Draper,  who  published  the  Ga¬ 
zette  since  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
William  F.  Galbraith,  who  established 
the  paper  65  years  ago,  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  government  service. 


In  The  Business  Office 


JAMES  W.  SYKES,  who  for  the  past 

15  years  has  been  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  -  Tribune, 
joins  the  Sawyer- 
yer  -  Ferguson- 
Walker  Com¬ 
pany,  newspaper 
publishers’  rep¬ 
resentative.  Mr. 

Sykes  becomes 
manager  of  the 
company’s  newly 
estaibliahed  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  of¬ 
fice  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  San 
Francisco. 

FranklinS. 

Cook,  Sr.,  who  has  been  associated 
with  Norfolk,  Va.,  newspapers  for  42 
years,  first  as  advertising  manager  of 
the  old  Norfolk  Dispatch,  and  since 
1906,  advertising  manager  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Ledger-Dispatch  retired  on  Sept. 
15. 

Harper  S.  Gault,  for  the  past  10  years 
news  editor  of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Herald,  has  been  named  advertising 
manager.  He  succeeds  H.  H.  Brown, 
who  after  22  years  as  advertising 
manager,  has  resigned  to  enter  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself. 

H.  H.  Trotti,  vice-president  and 
business  manager  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  has  been  elected  to  profes¬ 
sional  membership  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
national  professional  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity,  upon  reconunendation  of  the 
chapter  at  the  Henry  Grady  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  Trotti  is  now  in  his  34th  year 
with  the  Constitution,  and  has  been 
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successively  assistant  cashier,  cashier, 
treasurer  and  business  manager.  He 
is  also  a  director  of  the  Constitution 
Publishing  Company.  Other  promi¬ 
nent  Georgia  journalists  who  were 
recently  nominated  by  the  Grady 
chapter  are  Carey  Williams,  editor,  the 
Greensboro  Herald- Journal;  Cranston 
Williams,  general  manager,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York;  Leonard  Reinsch, 
general  manager.  Station  WSB,  At¬ 
lanta;  J.  B.  Miller,  executive  editor. 
Savannah  Morning  News  -  Evening 
Press;  W.  T.  Anderson,  editor,  Macon 
Telegraph;  Herschel  V,  Jenkins,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Savannah  Morning  News-Eve¬ 
ning  Press;  R.  L.  M.  Parks,  editor, 
Augusta- Chronicle;  William  S.  Morris, 
publisher,  Augusta  Chronicle,  and 
R.  E.  L.  Majors,  editor  and  publisher, 
Claxton  Enterprise. 

Jeremiah  R.  Morrissey,  a  member 
of  the  advertising  department  since 
June,  1939,  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.) 
Herald.  Mr.  Morrissey  succeeds  Ross 
Stevens  who  has  served  as  advertising 
manager  since  January,  1940. 

Harvey  Malott,  formerly  with  the 
Washin^on  office  of  Cuneo  Press,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  Parade 
in  New  York.  Walter  McWilliams, 
formerly  with  American  Home  Prod¬ 
ucts,  has  been  added  to  Parade’s  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  staff. 

Thomas  I.  Crinion,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Hearst  Publications  and 
Paul  Block  &  Associates  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Secrets  magazine. 

H.  H.  Brown,  who  has  been  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Evening  Herald  for  the  past  22  years, 
has  left  the  paper  and  purchased  an¬ 
other  business,  which  he  will  manage. 
Mr.  Brown  went  to  the  Herald  from 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.  He  is 
being  succeeded  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  by  Harper  S.  Gault,  who  since 
1932  has  been  the  news  editor  of  the 
paper.  Mr.  Gault  will  direct  the  news 
and  advertising  department.  In  the 
news  department  he  will  be  assisted  by 
Miss  Jane  Harney  as  city  editor.  Miss 
Harney  of  Laurens  is  a  jotirnalism 
graduate  of  the  1943  Winthrop  class 
and  since  June  has  been  with  the 
Orangeburg  (S.  C.)  Observer.  Also  in 
the  news  department  is  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Jerome  who  has  been  on  the  Herald 


several  years  as  proofreader  and  who 
is  shifting  over  to  the  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor’s  desk.  Mrs.  R.  A.  Gettys  is  join¬ 
ing  the  staff  as  proofreader.  Charles 
A,  Reese,  Jr.,  for  many  years  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  is  director  of  classified 
advertising  and  assistant  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  and  Miss  Martha 
Hope  is  his  assistant. 

Oscar  L.  Dailey  has  been  promoted 
to  display  advertising  manager  of  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News.  He 
was  classified  manager  of  the  Water- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Standard  and  also  owner 
of  the  Saranac  Lake  (N.  Y.)  Mirror 
and  the  Massena  (N.  Y.)  Mirror. 

Wilfred  J.  Perry,  formerly  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Rutland 
(Vt.)  Daily  Herald,  has  joined  the 
classified  advertising  department  of  the 
Glendale  (Cal.)  News-Press. 

Robert  Riedel  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  display  advertising  department, 
was  elected  commander  of  the  Gen. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  post,  American 
Legion,  composed  of  Times  employes. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


GEORGE  W.  HEALY,  JR.,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  and  a  vice-president  of  the 
Times  Picayvme  Publi^ing  Company, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the  news¬ 
paper  committee  of  the  Third  War 
Loan  drive  for  Louisiana.  Other 
newspapermen  on  the  committee  in¬ 
clude  Ralph  Nicholson,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  New  Orleans  Item; 
Frank  Allen,  New  Orleans  States;  T,  C. 
Callahan,  Lafayette  Advertiser;  D.  A. 
Attaway,  Shreveport  Journal;  Wilson 
Ewing,  Monroe  World  and  News  Star; 
Marvin  Lipp,  Oak  Grove,  president  of 
the  Louisiana  Press  Association,  and 
Bruce  McCoy,  Baton  Rouge,  field  sec¬ 
retary  of  Louisiana  Press  Association 
and  professor  of  journalism  at  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University. 

Richard  S.  Dodson,  Jr.,  former  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  This  Week,  has  been 
named  managing  editor.  Richard  L. 
L.  Field  continues  as  article  editor 
and  has  assumed  additional  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  associate  editor  and  the 
magazine’s  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
edition.  Both  Dodson  and  Field  have 
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MIPNIGHT 

Adventure  Strip  Hero 

IS  ACCLAIMED  BY  MILUONS 
FROM  COAST  TO  COAST! 


Radio  and  movie  fans  throughout 
the  nation  plus  comic  page  readers 
in  many  leading  newsfWMrs  know 
and  love  Captain  Midni^nt . . .  thrill 
to  his  hair-raising,  action-packed 
advenmres . . .  cheer  his  fight  against 
the  forces  of  evil ! 

Monday,  September  27,  Capuin 
Midnight  returns  to  radio  for  the 
4th  consecutive  year. ..an  ideal 
time  for  your  newspaper  to  take 
advantage  of  the  "white  heat"  popularity  this  ace  daredevil  enjoys. 

Captain  Midnight’s  daily  strip  available  in  four  or  five  columns; 
Sunday  in  either  full  page  with  deep  logo,  half-page  or  tabloid  size. 


WRITE  OR  WIRE  TODAY 
FOR  TERMS  AND  PROOFS 


THE  CEICACaSUN 

Harry  Baker,  General  Martager 
400  WEST  MADISON  ST.,  CHICA60,  ILL 


REPLACE  WEAK  FEATURES  WITH  STRONG  ONES 


READY 

RESPONSE 

TO 

Build  It 
From 

A  Pattern 

By  DONALD  R.  BRANN 


— providing  a  simple  cut-out 
method  for  making  useful  house¬ 
hold  articles  out  of  the  flat  sur¬ 
faces  of  lumber.  It’s  the  dress 
pattern  method  applied  to  car¬ 
pentry.  People  just  trace  the 
patterns  on  the  wood,  cut  out  the 
pieces  to  shape  and  assemble  as 
directed. 

Says  Cliff  Harrison  of  the  Seattle 
Star: 

‘^This  feature  can  fill  a  well 
felt  need.” 

And  N.  G.  Henthorne  of  the 
Tulsa  World  Writes: 

spite  of  the  paper  shortage 
we  feel  disposed  to  accept  the 
offer.” 

Such  comments  are  indicative  of 
the  replies  to  date.  Listed  below 
are  some  of  the  papers  who  have 
already  come  in. 

Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald 
Atlanta  (Ca.)  Journal 
Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press 
Bangor  (Maine)  Daily  Commercial 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 
(jirthage  (Mo.)  Dairy  Papers  Asso¬ 
ciated 

Charlestown  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  News 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
Easton  (Pa.)  Free  Press 
Escanaba  (Mich.)  Daily  Press 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press 
Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Press 
Hope  (Ark.)  Journal 
Houston  (Texas)  Press 
Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald-Press 
Lamar  (Colo.)  Daily  News 
Laredo  (Texas)  Times 
Middletown' (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald 
North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript 
Olean  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald 
Peoria  OH-)  Star 

Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
Red  Bank  (N.  J.)  Daily  Standard 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union 
Stillwater  (Okla.)  Daily  News-Press 
The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post 

Samples  are  ready  and  the  fea¬ 
ture  is  for  immediate  release. 
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been  associated  with  This  Week  since 
its  foundation  in  1935. 

Raymond  A.  McConnell,  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Lincoln  Journal, 
left  this  week  for  England  for  a  first¬ 
hand  view  of  that  country  after  four 
years  of  war  and  a  survey  of  Elnglish 
attitudes  on  post-war  problems.  Mr. 
McConnell  is  making  the  trip  as  the 
guest  of  the  British  Ministry  of  In¬ 
formation. 

Oliver  Crawley  has  been  named 
chief  of  press  and  radio  relations  for 
the  OPA  in  the  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  district. 
He  is  a  former  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Winston-Solem  (N.  C.)  Journal- 
Sentinel. 

Charles  Day,  reporter  on  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  had  an 
unusual  experience  at  the  Navy 
YMCA  Beach  Club  on  Chesapeake 
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Bay,  the  other  night.  He  was  on  the 
beach  when  his  glasses  were  missed. 
He  looked  all  aroimd  for  them  and 
just  as  he  was  about  to  give  up  in 
despair  a  U.  S.  searchlight  bathed 
the  beach  in  its  beam  and  Charles  saw 
his  glasses  but  a  short  distance  away. 
He  recovered  them  and  wrote  a  by¬ 
line  story  the  next  day,  thank  ffie 
searchlight  crew  for  its  timely  light 
Day  says  the  crew  was  prompted  to 
come  to  his  aid  by  seeing  him  lighting 
matches  on  the  beach. 

Samuel  G.  Levy,  former  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.  newspaperman,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations  officer  of  the 
Altoona  district  OPA  office.  He  as¬ 
sumed  his  new  post  on  S^t.  13.  He 
previously  served  as  administrative 
assistant  for  the  WPA  when  he  located 
in  Johnstown  in  1936. 

Officials  of  the  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  turned  over  a  total  of  $1,463.64 
to  Mrs.  Louise  Sipes,  colored,  whose 
home  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  last 
month  when  five  children  perished  in 
the  flames.  All  the  funds  were  do¬ 
nated  by  residents  of  Carlisle  and 
vicinity,  through  the  newspaper  which 
served  as  repository  for  the  money. 

Leo  Mishkin,  publicist  and  former 
New  York  and  Paris  newspaperman, 
joined  CBS  press  information  depart¬ 
ment  on  Sept.  13.  He  recently  was 
with  the  public  relations  department 
of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  and 
was  New  York  press  representative 
for  the  Hollywo^  producer,  David 
Selznick.  Previously  he  was  for  two 
years  with  the  New  York  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror,  and  for  four  years  with  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal.  Prior  to  this 
he  worked  two  years  on  the  Paris  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Ted  Peck  is  back  as  night  editor  in 
Detroit  for  the  Associated  Press  after 
several  months  with  the  Army  as  a 
volimteer  officer  candidate  . 

Kathryn  Lynch,  Detroit  Free  Press 
reporter,  recently  spent  three  days 
with  the  Women’s  Land  Army  at  Al¬ 
legan,  Mich.,  helping  to  harvest  crops 
and  thereby  getting  first-hand  infor¬ 
mation  (plus  a  few  aches)  for  a  series 
on  the  ^e  work  that  group  is  doing 
to  save  valuable  crops. 

Marion  Blackwell  Thomas,  for  the 
last  two  years  a  reporter  on  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  left  the 
paper  Sept.  1  to  be  with  her  husband, 
Lt.  James  Thomas,  U.S.N.,  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  Her  place  has  bron  taken  by 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Reilly,  Jr.,  wife  of 
Lieutenant  Reilly,  U.S.N.,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Ledger-Dispatch. 

William  Chesterfield  Allen,  AP  pho¬ 
tographer,  attached  to  the  Norfolk  of¬ 
fice  of  the  AP,  has  been  accepted  as 
an  accredited  war  corespondent  and 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  some 
pictures  overseas,  having  been  told 
that  North  Africa  is  his  next  stop.  He 
came  to  Noatfolk  from  Pittsburgh 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  His  de¬ 
parture  leaves  Harry  Nash,  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  AP  as  the  only  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Norfolk. 

Oliver  J.  Keller,  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post  Gazette,  was  guest  speaker 
on  Sept  8  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  at  the 
William  Penn  Hotel.  Mr.  Keller  spoke 
on  “Britain’s  Fort  and  America’s  Fort¬ 
resses’’  in  which  he  reviewed  his  re¬ 
cent  visit  to  Great  Britain. 

Earle  Johnston,  Jr.,  former  head  of 
the  State  office  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  Jackson,  Miss.,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Forest,  Miss.,  to  resume  edi¬ 
torship  of  his  Scott  County  Times, 
weekly  newspaper. 

Herbert  Carver,  formerly  with  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News,  recently 
honorably  discharged  because  of  his 
health  from  the  Marines,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Dixie  Advertisers,  Inc., 
at  Jackson,  Miss. 


Bill  Peart  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger.  He 
was  with  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Toum 
Talk. 

J.  Howard  Garnish,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  copy  reader,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  foreign  branch  of  OWI  . 

Jack  Gould,  chief  of  the  Jackson, 
Miss.,  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
will  be  transferred  to  the  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  bureau  Oct  1.  Mary  Rutter,  now 
in  the  Baton  Rouge  bureau,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Gould  at  Jackson.  Norman 
Walker,  chief  of  the  Baton  Rouge  AP 
bureau,  recently  transferred  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Harry  Kranz  of  Jersey  City  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  Dr.  Earl  Reed 
Silvers,  director  of  the  department  of 
alumni  and  public  relations  of  Rutgers 
University,  New  Bnmswick,  President 
Robert  C.  Clothier  has  annoimced. 
Kranz  succeeds  Alan  Reitman,  also  of 
Jersey  City,  who  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Daily  Home  News.  The  new  assistant 
tc  the  director,  who  is  a  junior  at  the 
university  and  is  majoring  in  journal¬ 
ism,  is  the  first  imdergraduate  to  hold 
the  position  while  attending  college. 

Mis  Mona  Bodansky  and  Abe  Weiner 
of  the  Galveston  News  staff,  and  Miss 
Frances  Pederson  of  the  Galveston 
Tribune  have  resigned  to  enter  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  Miss 
Marguerite  Nordquist  has  succeeded 
Miss  Bodansky  on  the  News  society 
desk. 

Jewel  Claitor,  war  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  States,  has  left  the  States 
to  work  for  La  Prensa  Asociada,  the 
Latin  American  division  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  in  New  York  under 
Charles  Nutter,  director.  Jewel,  who 
served  as  editor  of  the  Louisiana  State 
University  Reveille,  1941-1942,  began 
work  on  ^e  States  as  a  reporter  in  the 
summer  of  1942. 

Miss  Edna  Carroll  of  St.  Louis  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal.  She  grad¬ 
uated  in  Jime  from  the  school  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  continued  her  studies  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico. 

Miss  Donie  Carmack,  for  several 
years  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  woman’s  page,  has  resigned 
to  join  her  husband,  Lieut.  Charles  J. 
Rieger  of  the  Navy,  at  Washington. 
Miss  Jean  Kirkham,  assistant  woman’s 
page  editor,  has  been  promoted  to 
editor,  and  Miss  Agnes  Snyder  has 
been  transferred  to  the  woman’s  de¬ 
partment  from  the  reportorial  staff. 

Hollis  Imes  of  Columbus,  Miss.,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  staff  of  the 
Louisville  Times. 

Miss  Martha  Lincoln,  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  woman’s  page  staff,  has 
resigned  to  enter  Ursuline  College, 
Louisville,  and  her  place  has  been 
taken  by  Miss  Marguerite  Hume  of 
Louisville. 

Miss  Virginia  Barret  of  Louisville 
has  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Louisville  Times. 

John  Forney  Rudy,  staff  writer  for 
the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Morning  Sentirtel 
and  Sunday  Sentinel-Star  for  the  last 
five  years,  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  newspapers,  succeeding 
J.  Clement  Brossier,  who  left  Sept. 
11  to  enter  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Cox  Hesse,  formerly 
reporter  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
and  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Fillmore  (Cal.) 
Herald. 

Norma  Leisch  has  been  appointed 
society  editor  of  the  San  Fernando 
(Cal.)  Sun. 

James  W.  Thomason  has  resigned 
as  sports  editor  of  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State,  to  enter  business  in 


Greenville  (S,  C.)  News-Piedmont 
where  he  formerly  was  a  member  of 
the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  editorial  staff. 

Charles  Pauly,  former  sports  writer 
on  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal,  has 
joined  the  sports  staff  of  the  Indianap- 
olois  Times. 

A1  Erxleben,  former  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  has 
been  named  news  editor  of  Ae  Alber- 
marle  (N.  C.)  Stanly  News  and  Preu, 
John  B.  Harris,  editor,  announces. 
Erxleben,  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  a 
former  resident  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,, 
has  also  been  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  News  -  Democrat 
and  a  staff  writer  on  the  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 

Robert  O.  Foote,  for  many  years 
sports  editor  and  drama  critic  of  the 
Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News  and  Post, 
has  been  appointed  literary  editor  to 
succeed  the  late  Harold  D.  Carew.  He 
will  continue  his  sports  page  column, 
however.  R.  C.  Samuelson,  formerly 
sports  editor  of  the  Post,  will  fill  that 
position  on  the  Star-News.  Maiuiie 
Pineda,  long-time  member  of  the 
sports  staff,  has  been  appointed  sports 
editor  of  the  Pest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Schaeffer 
announced  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
Sept.  5.  The  father  is  city  editor  of 
the  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent. 

Sergt.  John  Pimentel,  publisher  of 
the  Atwater  (Cal.)  Signal,  and  now  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces,  has 
leased  the  paper  to  Samuel  T.  Price, 
Sr.,  formerly  of  the  Merced  (Cal.) 
Sun-Star,  with  option  to  purchase. 

Bill  Van  Atta  is  back  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
after  a  year  in  the  United  States 
Army.  He  is  on  reserve  now. 

Roy  Beadle,  marine  editor  of  the 
Oregon  Journal,  went  into  the  Navy 
on  Sept.  3  and  Louise  Aaron  is  now 
marine  editor.  Richard  G.  “Shorty” 
Hubbard,  from  the  copy  desk,  is  now 
northwest  editor,  taking  Grant  Show- 
erman’s  job. 

Mrs.  Ruby  Bradford  Murphy,  who 
writes  a  daily  column  on  industrial 
salvage  for  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce,  was  one  of  four  women  to 
appear  on  a  Blue  Network  radio  pro¬ 
gram  last  week,  sponsored  by  the 
War  Manpower  Commission.*  Mrs. 
Murphy,  a  former  free  lance  writer  of 
children’s  stories  was  chosen  as  rep¬ 
resenting  a  woman  who  has  trans¬ 
ferred  from  non-essential  to  essential 
civilian  war  work. 

Thomas  Murphy,  associate  editor 
of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  has  been 
reelected  president  of  the  Lackawanna 
County  Historical  Society  in  Scranton, 
Pa. 

Roby  Heard,  formerly  of  the  San 
Antonio  Express  reportorial  staff,  has 
joined  the  Houston  Press. 

Georgia  Nelson,  former  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  newspaper  woman,  has 
joined  the  San  Antonio  Express  rep¬ 
ortorial  staff.  Helen  White,  recenUy 
of  the  staff,  has  returned  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  'Texas. 

George  Zarafonetis,  former  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  police  reporter, 
is  commander  of  a  newly-organized 
American  Legion  post  in  that  city 
composed  solely  of  men  who  have  seen 
miliUiry  service  in  World  War  II.  It 
has  17  charter  members. 

William  B.  Sherrill,  formerly  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  but  more 
recently  in  war  work,  has  joined  the 
San  Antonio  Evening  News  local  staff. 
Tom  McGowan,  Jr.,  has  rejoined  the 
Evening  News  staff  following  his  re¬ 
lease  from  the  Army.  Anna  Beth 
Morris  also  has  been  added  to  the  staff. 
S.  Deane  Wasson,  formerly  of  the  staff, 
has  entered  advertising  work.  Bev- 

(Continued  on  page  32  ) 


THi  MERIT  OF  CHIHESE  HEWSPAPERS 


The  wise  Chinese  recognize  the  importance  of  opinions,  identihed 
as  opinions,  by  devoting  their  front  pages  to  editorials! 
The  news  is  vitally  important,  sure.  But  there’s 
something  in  the  Chinese  philosophy  of  journalism 
too!  Recognition  of  this  fact  helps  explain  the 
success  of  Newsweek.  It  gives  emphasis  not 
alone  to  news  facts,  but  to  signed  opinions,  news 
significance,  and  forecasts  of  the  future.  An 
added  Newsweek  feature  today  is  on-the-spot  news 
direct  from  the  fighting  fronts... by  top  war 
■  correspondents  Crawford,  Boddie,  Newman,  Lardner. 

"  The  result  was  inevitable.  An  increase  in  circulation, 

B  in  five  years,  of  74%...now  more  than  half  a  million 

readers.  And  an  increase  in  advertising 

revenue,  among  general  magazines, 
from  to  fifth 

take  the 

Confucius  see  here 
leader  in  American 


A  WELL-INFORMED  PUBLIC  IS 
AMERICA'S  GREATEST  SECURITYI 
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continued  from  page  30 


erly  Bragg  also  has  resigned  as  an 
Evening  News  reporter. 

Don  E.  Huth,  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Time  editorial  staff  member  for 
the  last  five  and  one-half  years,  has 
resigned,  as  of  Sept.  11,  to  join  the 
Associate  Press  at  Omaha,  Neb. 

George  Thompson,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  assistant  sports  editor  at  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  is  now 
on  the  copy  rim  at  the  Philadelphia 
Record. 

Leonard  Baldwin,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record’s  library  staff,  has  been 
named  chief  librarian  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  caused  by  the  induction  of 
Charles  Martyn. 

Michael  Cox,  former  wire- boy  with 
Associated  Press  in  their  Philadelphia 
offices,  has  been  advanced  from  copy 
clerk  to  staff  reporter  for  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer. 

Arthur  Riordan,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia-Camden  chapter  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  reported 
this  week  their  local  offices  had  con¬ 
tributed  $500  to  the  construction  of 
the  U.S.O.  Labor-Plaza  Canteen  at 
City  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

O.  L.  Brownlee,  who  for  13  years 
prior  to  1942  was  associate  editor  and 
chief  editorial  writer  for  the  Siouo: 
City  (la.)  Tribune,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Underwriters’  Report,  West 
Coast  weekly  insurance  newspaper 
published  at  San  Francisco.  Brown¬ 
lee  has  also  served  as  city  editor  of 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  and  tele¬ 
graph  city  editor  of  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan,  Oklahoma  City. 


With  the  Colors 


LT,  DELBERT  P.  RAY,  former  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News  reporter,  is  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  Germany  after  be¬ 
ing  forced  down  in  a  Flying  Fortress 
during  the  July  25th  raid  on  Hamburg. 
Lieut.  Ray,  winner  of  the  Air  Medal 
for  combat  missions  over  (jrermany, 
Belgium  and  France,  was  the  naviga¬ 
tor  on  the  Fortress  “Amatol,”  manned 
by  a  crew  called  “Boyd’s  Bums.” 

Lt.  Ralph  H.  Major,  Jr.,  former  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  for  the  Kan- 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  recently  was  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations  officer  for  ^e 
Surgeon’s  Office,  Headquarters,  North 
African  Theater  of  Operations.  He  is 
in  charge  of  Medical  Corps  publicity 
from  the  North  African  and  Sicilian 
battlefronts.  Prior  to  his  overseas  as¬ 
signment,  Lt.  Major  was  assistant  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer  at  Carlisle  Bar¬ 
racks,  Pa.,  editor  of  the  newspaper. 

Aviation  Cadet  Forrest  (Bud) 
Smith,  Jr.,  former  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  staff  photographer,  is  now  in 
training  at  Greensboro  Army  Air 
Field,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  after  having 
completed  preliminary  training  at  Sey¬ 
mour  Johnson  Field,  N.  C.,  and  St. 
Bonaventure  College,  New  York. 

Phyllis  Dubsky,  who  started  with 
the  Philadelphia  Record  as  a  copy 
girl  and  then  became  reporter  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  has  withdrawn  temporar¬ 
ily  from  newspaper  work  to  enlist  in 
the  Women’s  Aimy  Corps. 

James  Sivertsen,  former  employe  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
Sentinel,  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  army 
and  is  taking  a  course  with  the  anti¬ 
aircraft  artillery  school  at  Camp  Davis, 
N.  C. 

Henry  T.  Weber,  former  Detroit 
newspaperman  and  more  recently 
public  relations  director  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
has  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant, 
j.g.,  in  the  Navy. 


Victor  Wagner,  Morning  Tribune 
news  editor,  and  Robert  Murphy,  For¬ 
rest  Jenstad,  Norman  Houk,  Angelo 
Cohn  and  J.  Harry  McCarthy,  all  of 
the  Star  Journal  news  side,  are  six 
members  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  and  Tribune  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  serving  in  the  Coast  Guard 
temporary  reserve,  devoting  their  days 
off  to  Mississippi  and  Minnesota  river 
patrol  duty. 

Charles  Flandreau,  reporter.  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican,  has  resigned 
to  return  to  sea  as  an  able  seaman 
in  the  Merchant  Marine. 

Pfc.  Robert  E.  Fisher,  formerly  on 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  spent  his  two 
weeks’  furlough  in  "Topeka  working 
on  the  Capital.  He  has  reported  back 
to  Stuttgart  Army  Air  Field,  Ark.,  to 
await  transfer  to  Miami,  Fla.,  for  of¬ 
ficer  training  in  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Lee  M.  Sunday,  sports  editor  of  the 
Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress  has  been 
commissioned  an  ensign  in  the  Navy. 

William  Henry  Harris,  city  editor  of 
the  West  Point  (Miss.)  Daily  Times 
Leader,  and  son  of  publisher  and  Mrs. 
Edgar  G.  Harris,  who  recently  volun¬ 
teered  for  the  Army  Air  Force,  has 
entered  training  at  Keesler  Field, 
Biloxi,  Miss.  He  was  18  in  May  and 
was  a  capable  telegraph  editor  at  17. 

Pvt.  James  Zane  Duffy,  who  was  at 
the  time  of  his  induction  into  the 
Army  a  member  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  staff  at  Columbus,  O.,  is 
stationed  at  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  where  he 
Ls  a  member  of  the  post  public  rela- 
‘tions  office 

Margaret  J.  Steele,  formerly  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 
editorial  staff,  has  been  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant  in  the  WAC  and  named 
public  relations  and  historical  officer 
at  Rosecrans  Field,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Dick  Seither  and  Stan  Opotowsky 
of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
sports  department;  Cro  Duplantier  of 
the  New  Orleans  States  general  news 
staff;  and  Frederick  Putman  of  the 
United  Press  bureau.  New  Orleans, 
are  all  combat  correspondents  with  the 
Marine  Corps.  Seither  and  Duplantier 
are  at  Pacific  bases;  Opotowsky  is  at 
an  Atlantic  base;  and  Putman  is  in 
Washington  awaiting  foreign  assign¬ 
ment. 

Charles  Brennan  has  left  the  New 
Orleans  States  sports  department  for 
the  Army  Air  Force.  He  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  Lionel  Blanchard,  Loyola 
University  student. 

Albert  Leaderman,  Detroit  Times 
police  reporter  for  several  years, 
is  scheduled  for  induction  Sept.  15. 

Sgt.  Frederick  E.  Graff,  formerly 
with  the  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  1931  to  193Si,  and  the  Chicago 


Tribune  until  1942  when  he  went  into 
the  Army,  is  now  at  the  Army  Air 
Base,  Reno,  Nevada.  He  was  erron¬ 
eously  reported  in  these  columns  re¬ 
cently  as  having  been  a  former  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Madison  Capital  Times 
and  being  assigned  to  Billy  Mitchell 
Field,  Milwaukee. 

Joseph  A.  Anwyll,  Jr.,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.) 
Times,  was  inducted  into  the  service 
at  Clarksburg  Sept.  6.  Until  recently 
he  was  supervisor  of  agencies  for  the 
State  Liquor  Control  Commission. 

Miss  Bernice  Shine,  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph  society  editor  who  writes 
under  the  byline  of  “Patricia  Pitt,” 
has  resigned  and  left  for  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.  Sept.  14  to  join  the  WACS. 

Lt.  Paul  Schulz,  for  nine  years  a 
carrier  for  the  Detroit  Times,  was  one 
of  six  crew  members  of  a  Flying 
Fortress  saved  when  it  crashed  into 
the  sea  after  a  raid  over  Germany,  his 
family  has  been  informed. 

Capt.  Royce  Howes,  now  in  New 
York  with  the  Army  Service  Forces, 
visited  former  associates  at  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  recently.  Howes,  was 
Free  Press  war  commentator  before 
receiving  his  commission. 

Lt  Ben  Maidenburg,  former  Detroit 
Free  Press  Sunday  editor,  serving  with 
the  Army,  is  now  in  the  Pacific  area. 
-  James  H.  Straubel,  former  member 
•f  the  Milwaukee  Journal  staff,  has 
been  promoted  from  major  to  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 
Lt.  Col.  Straubel  is  editor  of  Air  Force, 
official  publication  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  in  New  York. 

Gustave  Pabt,  Jr.,  business  news 
editor  and  a  feature  writer  for  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  on  leave,  has  been 
promoted  to  major  in  the  Army  intelli¬ 
gence  service.  He  is  stationed  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Wedding  Bells 


MISS  KATHERINE  ENGLISH,  and 

Pfc.  John  I.  Anderson,  Jr.,  formerly 
business  manager  of  the  Brevard 
(N.  C.)  Times,  were  married  on  Sept. 
4,  at  the  bride’s  home  in  Brevard. 

Emily  Neff  and  Victor  Bernard,  re¬ 
porters  on  the  night  staff  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times  Picayune,  were  mar¬ 
ried  recently  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
the  home  of  the  bride.  Both  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Picayune.  Tlie  new 
Mrs.  Bernard  was  formerly  a  reporter 
on  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald. 

John  C.  Berrigan,  sports  editor  of 
the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  and  Miss 
Jane  Arlene  Shank,  were  married  in 
St.  Boniface  Church,  Williamsport, 
Aug.  30. 

Miss  Kay  Dangerfield,  staff  columist 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times- 


A  FREE  PRESS^/vWA  FREE  PEOPLE 
-AN  UNBEATABLE  TEAM* 


Leader  Evening  News,  married  Liej 
Commander  Edward  H.  Major,  U3J 
on  July  31  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
marriage  took  place  during  Miss 
gerfield’s  vacation,  which  she  inform 
colleagues  would  be  spent  at  j 
home,  Martin’s  Ferry,  O. 

Miss  Margaret  Elizabeth  Atkinsoa 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  St.  Joi, 
(N.  B.)  Telegraph- Journal,  was  n» 
ried  recently  to  Bruce  E.  Lawson,  | 
St.  John,  a  contractor. 

Arthur  Voigt,  who  covers  j 
sheriff’s  beat  for  City  News  Servi 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  Miss  Mia 
Bray,  were  married  at  Los  Angn 
Sept.  2. 

Robert  Bowman,  telegraph  editai 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  V; 
ginia  Cheyney,  food  and  home  k, 
nomics  writer  for  the  same  paper,  a 
honeymooning  in  the  Mid-West,  ii 
lowing  their  marriage  a  few  days^ 
in  Philadelphia.  Arthur  Riordan,  ti 
Philadelphia  Record’s  telegraph  edia 
and  Rose  McKee,  Inquirer  st^  wria 
were  best  man  and  maid  of  hoa 
respectively  at  the  ceremony. 

Petty  Officer  First  Class  Ra 
Smith,  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Resera 
formerly  of  the  Philadelphia  Da 
News  staff  and  now  attached  to  li 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  public  r« 
tions  department,  was  married  Sq 
4  in  Philadelphia  to  Miss  Evtlj 
Groogan. 

Miss  Ruth  Claire  Carpenter  of  li 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  o) 
desk,  and  G.  Clayton  Wallace  wi 
married  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  n 
cently. 

Staff  Sergeant  William  H.  Boidi 
former  state  editor  of  the  Cm 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  and  Ml 
Marie  Flarry  of  Muskegon,  Mid 
were  married  in  Muskegon  recend) 
Sg;t.  Bowles  is  stationed  at  Gold 
boro,  N.  C. 


— yes,  it’s  good  news  about  exij 
ACTION  in  an  ACTIVE  marl 
.  .  .  Winston-Salem,  North  C« 
lina,  where,  for  the  next  sevei 
months,  tobacco  farmers  fn 
the  rich  agricultural  areas  s 
rounding  the  city  will  be  brii 
ing  their  tobacco  ...  to  be  so 
for  CASH! 

— lots  of  cash,  too!  In  fact  it! 
safe  bet  that  these  farmers 
receive  more  than  $16,000,000 
their  crops. 

— that’s  PLUS  purchasing  po' 
in  a  market  that’s  steadi 
growing  in  importance  in  Noi 
Carolina. 

JOURNAL  and  SENTIN^ 

Winston-Salem,  North  Caroli# 

National  Representatives s 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
NBC  —  Radio  Station  WSJS— 


THE  MAGNA  CHARTA  OF  THE  U.  S.  MERCHANT  MARINE 

From  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended:  "It 


is  necessary  for  the  national  defense 

fand  development  of  its  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  that  the  United  States  shall  have  a 
merchant  marine  (a)  sufficient  to  cany  its  domestic  waterhome  commerce  and  a  substantial 
>4  portion  of  the  waterborne  export  and  import  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
provide  shipping  service  on  all  routes  essential  for  maintaining  the  flow  of  such  domestic  and 
foreign  waterborne  commerce  at  all  times,  (b)  capable  of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military 
auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency,  (c)  owned  and  operated  under  the  United  States  flag  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  insofar  as  may  be  practicable,  and  (d)  composed  of  the  best-equipped,  safest,  and  most  suitable  types  of  vessels,  con¬ 
structed  in  the  United  States  and  manned  with  a  trained  and  efficient  citizen  personnel.  It  is  hereby  declar^  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  foster  the  development  and  encourage  the  maintenance  of  such  a  merchant  marine.”  {Public  Act  835) 


Congress,  in  the  far-sighted  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  decreed 
them  so.  This  "Magna  Charta  of 
the  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine”  rec¬ 
ognized  the  dangers  of  our  then-small 
merchant  fleet,  set  out  to  recapture 
our  country’s  once-great  name  on 
the  seas.  It  provided  for  the  finest 
merchant  marine  in  the  world,  "com¬ 
posed  of  the  best-equipped,  safest,  and 
most  suitable  types  of  vessds,  con¬ 
structed  in  the  United  States,"'*  manned 
by  citizens,  owned  and  operated  by 
citizens  who  alone  could  supply  the 
vision,  efficiency  and  initiative  they 
would  need. 

Many  of  these  new  vessels  are 
joining  American  ExjMirt  Lines.  Un¬ 


der  War  Shipping  Administration 
orders,  they  carry  vital  cargoes 
through  dangerous  seas  to  strange 
ports.  It  is  a  deep  satisfaction  to  us 
that  the  experience  and  op<‘rating 
know-how  we  acquired  in  peacetime 
are  put  to  such  important  use  today. 

Yesterday,  American  Export 
carried  the  products  of  U.  S.  farms 
and  factories  and  mines  to  lands 
along  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Seas,  and  as  far  east  as  India  and 
Burma  .  .  .  returning  with  the  goods 
America  needed  from  other  coun  tries. 

Today’s  job  is  bigger.  War  has 
taught  the  U.  S.  the  vital  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  strong  merchant  marine 
.  .  .  peace  will  bring  its  benefits. 


Out  of  their  vast  scaffolding  cathe¬ 
drals,  the  proud  ships  of  America’s 
new  merchant  marine  are  gliding 
into  the  water  at  a  faster  rate  than 
the  world  has  ever  seen  .  .  .  and  in 
far  greater  numbers. 

We’re  building  more  new  vessels 
than  there  are  seaports  in  the  world! 
2000  alone  this  year  .  .  .  and  more 
than  2,300,000  men  and  women,  in 
36  states,  are  working  on  their  hulls 
and  equipment. 

But  quantity  is  not  the  whole 
story.  These  Libertys,  Victorys, 
C3’s,  and  the  rest  are  ships  to  make 
a  seafaring  man’s  eyes  light  up.  Trim, 
efficient,  seaworthy.  Worthy,  too,  of 
their  citizen  crews — with  comfort¬ 
able  quarters,  congenial  working 
conditions,  tbe  most  modern  safety 
construction  and  prci'autions  everj- 
where.  They're  sweethearts  from 
keel  to  topmast. 


■  2S  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY  4  / 

American  Export  Airlines,  too,  shorten  supply  lines  to  our  fifthtinp  fronts 
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the  center  of  the  war  production  area, 
reported  that  it  was  accepting  help 
wanted  display  copy  with  die  under¬ 
standing  that  the  copy  would  be  used 
if  space  permitted,  and  with  optional 
dates  as  to  when  the  ad  should  ap¬ 
pear.  “We  do  not  solicit  this  busi- 
classifications  are  permitted  two  lines  ness,”  said  H.  C.  Stovel,  advertising 
of  10  point  director.  “And  we  make  no  prom- 

Help  wanted  has  borne  bulk  of  ises.”  He  said  the  only  restriction 
-classified  count  at  Journal,  Brattain  was  limitation  of  size  of  ad  to  two 
says.  Linage  in  dds  pla««ifipatinn  -was  columns,  three  inches.  Other  papers 
■down  30,000  in  August  from  July—  in  the  Bay  region  reported  a  similar 
although  type  restrictions  at  same  voluntary  setup,  which  it  was  said 
time  made  possible  a  361  increase  in  worked  in  well  with  restrictions  im- 
ad  count  Help  wanted  ads,  which  posed  by  government  agencies  con- 
were  37%  of  the  classified  total  cemed  with  employment.  While  no 
in  July,  were  trimmed  to  28%  in  restrictions  have  been  made  as  yet, 
August  h  was  said  that  some  such  setup  may 

Both  Brattain  and  McLain  agreed  have  to  be  devised  if  the  newsprint 
on  the  necessity  of  keeping  reader  in-  situation  grows  worse, 
terest  in  their  classified  sections  by  Rates  lecreosed 

maintaining  as  great  variety  of  inser-  san  Diego— Effective  Oct.  15  the 
tions  as  possible.  Unless  curbs  are  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune-Sun 
placed  on  it  help  wanted  would  use  are  raising  rates  on  classified  help 
up  virtually  all  Ae  available  classi-  wanted  ads  for  war  plants  on  con- 
fied  space,  Brattain  points  out.  tract  the  increase  range  of  2  to  5 

McLain,  however,  boasts  that  all  cents  a  line  represent^g  a  12^% 
available  jobs  in  Portland  are  repre-  boost  in  dollars  and  cents,  reports  Ar- 
sented  in  his  section.  Even  the  U.  S.  thur  K.  Whyte,  publisher.  Although 


Dcdlies  Bar  Display 
Help  Wanted  Ads 


Another  honor  for 

The  Christian  Science 
Monitor 


continued  from  page  10 


THE  THIRD  RECOGNITION  IN  RECENT  MONTHS 

One  of  the  medals  of  honor  for  distinguished  jour* 
nalistic  service  presented  annually  by  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  has  been  received 
this  year  by  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Dr.  Frank 
Luther  Mott,  dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  in 
making  the  award  said,  "For  fulfillment  of  the  difficult 
assignment  given  to  it  by  its  Founder,  Mary  Baker 
Eddy,  'to  injure  no  man,  but  to  bless  all  mankind.*  For 
achieving,  during  its  thirty-five  years,  a  world-wide 
breadth  of  view  and  an  international  coverage  of  news 
which  causes  it  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
newspapers  which  'mirror  the  world.’  ’* 


Ttb— we  give  you  war  news! 

Our  news  services  cover  the  latest  scientific  developments 
in  the  machines  of  war,  the  terrain  and  customs  of  our 
ever-widening  fields  of  conquest,  the  latest  medical  and 
surgical  aids  for  our  fighting  men  and  women. 

The  daily  Newt  Report  gives  The  Science  Page  is  our 

r-. •“  <<•»»  w:n%irz*  ° 

stories,  including  our  Wire-  story,  column  about  new 

By-h4ail  service  which  it  as  machines  and  gadgets,  ^o 

"make-it-yourself  articles, 
vital  as  if  sent  via  your  over-  Released  partially  or  corn- 

worked  teletype.  pletely  matted. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  N.  W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Two  other  awards  received  by  the  Monitor  in  recent 
months  were  the  Maria  Moors  Gibot  Prize  for  advanc¬ 
ing  friendship  and  understanding  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  the  F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup  for 
excellence  in  typography,  make-up  and  presswork. 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor  is  published  by 
The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society,  One,  Norway  St.,  Boston  1 5,  Mass. 
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What  distinguishes  this  unkempt* 
looking  Beechcraft  plywood  AT*  1 0 
Transitional  Trainer  from  its  sleek 
sisters  among  the  umpteen  hundreds 
that  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Army  Air  Forces?  Simply  the  fact  that  it  is  signed  (in 
wash*o£f  crayon)  with  the  names  of  thousands  of 
Beechcrafters  and  has  their  money  plastered  all  over  it. 

It  was  the  last  unit  of  a  large  group,  and  a  spontane¬ 
ous  movement  developed  on  the  production  line  to 
commemorate  the  event  by  autographing  the  airplane 
and  making  a  donation  to  the  recreational  fund  of  the 
field  to  which  the  airplane  would  be  assigned. 

The  Beechcrafters  didn’t  care  where  the  airplane 
was  going;  they  just  wanted  to  be  generous  to  some  of 
the  Air  Force  men  who  use  the  product  of  their  hands 
and  skills. 


In  a  few  days  the  movement  spread  to  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  plant  and  almost  every  employee  auto¬ 
graphed  the  airplane  and  made  his  or  her  contribution. 
The  result  was  a  total  of  more  than  2100  dollars  de¬ 
rived  solely  from  employee  contributions,  to  be  given 
without  any  restrictions  to  the  recreational  fund  of 
the  training  field  which  received  this  Beechcraft  AT*  10. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  Spirit  of  Beechcraft 
which  has  manifested  itself  in  the  past  through  Benefit 
Shows  and  Carnivals  organized  and  conducted  by 
Beechcrafters  for  the  benefit  of  Service  men  and  women. 

The  motto  at  Beechcraft  is  "Let’s  Kill  ’em  u-itb 
Production,  ”  but  that  doesn’t  prevent  additional  activ¬ 
ities  which  are  intended  to  show  appreciation  of  the 
heavy  contributions  which  are  being  made  by  Service 
men  and  women  everywhere.  Perhaps  this  spirit  ex¬ 
presses  the  meaning  of  that  much-abused  word.  Morale. 


CORPORATION 


BEECHCRAFTS  ARE  DOING  THEIR  PART 


WICHITA.  KANSAS.  V.  S.  A. 
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WMC  to  Ask 
Cooperation  of 
Classified 

By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

The  remaining  days  of  September, 
the  advent  of  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1943,  should  be  viewed  by  ^e  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  and  pub¬ 
lisher  with  much  thought  and  plan¬ 
ning.  If  there  ever  was  a  period  in 
the  history  of  newspaper  publishing 
in  which  classified  advertising  can  be 
utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry 
and  as  a  service  to  readers  and  the 
nation,  the  remaining  three  months  of 
this  year  is  that  time. 

With  additional  newsprint  curtail¬ 
ment,  a  proposed  minimum  of  5%,  and 
with  needed  restraint  on  requests  for 
additional  tonnage,  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  can  be  employed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  advertisers — ^1  ad¬ 
vertisers,  if  need  be.  The  idea  may 
appear  revolutionary  to  the  point  of 
being  fantastic — but,  the  death  and 
destruction  of  twentieth  century  civil¬ 
ization  in  the  present  war,  too,  stag¬ 
gers  the  imagination.  This  is  a  day 
and  age  of  extremes,  expedient  neces¬ 
sities,  and  drastic,  though  temporary, 
changes  and  innovations. 

Clottiiiad  at  Ettaatial 

Classified  advertising  might  well  be 
considered  essential  advertising.  In 
defiance  of  the  most  liberal  reasoning, 
if  all  advertising  was  judged  as  to  its 
essential  contribution  to  the  war  ef¬ 
fort,  its  comparison  to  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  would  be  odious.  Yet,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  is  being  curtailed,  ra¬ 
tioned  and  wantonly  driven  out  of  the 
newspapers.  Its  economical  cost  of 
production;  potential  newsprint  con¬ 
servation;  established  reader  traffic 
and  general  importance  to  the  vital 
home  front  should  be  exploited  and 
encouraged  rather  than  eliminated 
and  destroyed.  Our  far-sighted  Brit¬ 
ish  allies  have  discovered  the  solution 
to  many  newspaper  publishing  prob¬ 
lems  through  classified  advertising. 

The  importance  of  Help  Wanted  is 
beyond  the  point  of  contradiction. 
True,  its  mushroom  growth  may  be 
“unhealthy”  in  that  it  will  terminate 
currently  with  hostilities — but,  it  has 
and  must  continue  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  staffing  the  essential  indus¬ 
tries;  securing  personnel  replacements 
for  draftees  in  both  needed  civilian 
occupations  and  war  plants;  effecting 
the  transfer  of  workers  to  their  high¬ 
est  maximum  skills;  and  recruiting 
new  entrants  into  the  labor  markets, 
such  as  women,  over-age,  retired 
workers,  youths  and  under-privileged 
groups. 

TTiere  is  rarely  an  advertisement  in 
the  classified  ads  that  is  not  an  es¬ 
sential  offer  or  announcement — and 
precious  newsprint  is  never  sold  for  a 
published  admonition  or  request  for 
patience  that  the  advertised  merchan¬ 
dise  might  not  be  procured.  Classified 
advertising  is  just  too  important  for 
that  particular  type  of  copy. 

The  nation’s  manpower  problem  in 
the  fourth  quarter  promises  to  be 
more  difficult.  The  Elective  Service 
has  announced  that  a  minimum  of  a 
half  million  men  will  be  called  to  ser¬ 
vice  by  the  end  of  1943.  These  draftees 
will  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  non- 
deferrable  occupations  and  will  have 
to  be  replaced.  The  Help  Wanted  col¬ 
umns  of  the  nation’s  newspapers  af¬ 
ford  the  only  method  of  filling  these 
job  vacancies.  And,  they  must  be 
filled  if  the  stamina  and  morale  of 
civilian  life  is  to  be  maintained. 

Although  the  mobilization  and  re¬ 
cruitment  problem  of  manpower  for 
the  essential  industries  is  one  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission,  it  is  in 
addition  a  national  problem.  As  such. 


the  newspapers  should  shoulder  its 
share  of  the  burden — by  keeping  the 
classified  columns  open  and  available. 
In  fact,  cooperation  of  the  newspapers, 
through  their  classified  advertising 
colunms,  will  be  requested  by  the 
WMC  and  this  cooperation  will  be 
included  in  the  nation-wide  employ¬ 
ment  stabilization  plans,  effective  Oct. 
15,  1943.  This  type  of  advertising  is 
indeed  essential  and  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  preference  over  any 
other  type  of  newspaper  advertising. 
Failure  of  this  proposed  plan  will 
mean  the  enactment  of  the  Austin- 
Wadsworth  bill — ^the  labor  draft. 

Control,  through  a  referral  plan,  for 
the  manpower  of  the  135  essential 
skills  and  certain  designated  local 
needed  activities,  in  conjunction  with 


local  stabilization  plans  of  more  or 
less  national  pattern,  will  be  attempt¬ 
ed.  The  classified  columns  are  vitally 
needed  in  effecting  recruitment;  wage 
stabilization;  migration  of  skilled 
workers  through  positive  recruitment 
plans;  transfers;  up-grading  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  the  presentation  of  local 
job  opportunities — all  highly  import¬ 
ant  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

All  newspaper  cooperation  will  be 
solicited  on  a  voluntary  basis  and 
through  mutual  agreement  of  the 
newspapers  and  representatives  of 
the  ,WMC.  The  publisher  will  retain 
both  the  initial  and  final  decision  in 
the  acceptance  of  all  advertising.  The 
extent  of  the  requested  cooperation 
will  vary  according  to  local  conditions 
of  the  labor  market.  The  motivating 


power  of  the  plan  will  continue  to  be 
executive  direction  rather  than  legis¬ 
lation. 

Operation  of  the  plan  will  not  be 
without  controvertial  opinions  and  the 
best  interests  of  classified  advertising 
will  be  sustained  and  protected  by  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  plan  by 
the  CAM  and  the  wholehearted  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  his  publisher. 
The  plan  in  its  entirety  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  sometime  between  now  and 
Oct.  1.  In  some  areas,  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  inception  will  dissipate 
classified  volume. 

Definite  decisions,  between  now  and 
Oct.  1,  to  utilize  classified  advertising 
for  its  full  value  and  true  worth  wiU 
relieve  numerous  fourth  quarter  wor¬ 
ries  for  both  the  CAM  and  publisher. 


hn  hnnouncement 
about 

Dancer-Fitzgerald-S  ample 

ADVERTISING 


On  December  31,  1943,  the  partnership  of 
BLACKETT-SAMPLE-HUMMERT  will  be 
dissolved.  We  will  continue  our  associations 
in  the  advertising  agency  business  with  a  new 
firm-DANCER-FITZGERALD-SAMPLE. 

As  Mr.  Frank  Hummert  has  already  announced, 
he  and  his  wife,  Anne  Hummert,  will  continue 
to  produce  their  radio  shows  as  HUMMERT 
RADIO  PRODUCTIONS.  These  services  will 
continue  to  be  available  to  the  clients  of  DANCER- 
FITZGERALD-SAMPLE. 


Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 

247  PARK  AVENUE  221  NORTH  LA  SALLE  STREET 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO 
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HIGHWAY^TRANSPORT  ...  VITAL  TO  VICTORY  AND  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE 


^Readin,  Ritin  and  Rithmetic” 


No  longer  are  district  school  lines  determined  by  the  distance  a  pair  of  youth¬ 
ful  legs  can  travel.  The  one-room  country  schoolhouse  with  its  pot-bellied 
stove,  wood  box  and  water  bucket  has  been  largely  replaced  by  the  modern, 
completely  equipped  Consolidated  School.  For  this,  we  can  thank  the  motor  bus. 

More  than  43,500  schools  depend  upon  bus  transportation.  The  nation's  85,000 
school  buses  roll  up  more  than  half  a  billion  miles  a  year.  The  number  of  school 
children  traveling  by  bus  each  day  is  greater  than  the  total  combined  population  of 
Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  fVashington  and  New  Orleans. 

The  transportation  of  school  children  is  one  of  Highway  Transport’s  biggest 
and  most  important  jobs  ...  for  the  right  to  educate  our  children  is  one  of 
the  principles  of  democracy  for  which  America  is  fighting. 


A 


Joseph  B.  Eastman,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation,  recently  stated: 
“AutemtUv*  Transportation  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  winning  of  the  H’ar.  Goods 
must  reach  their  destinations  and  workers 
must  get  to  their  jobs ...  an  time.  *’  Join  the 
U.  S.  Truck  Conservation  Corps  and  keep 
your  trucks  in  best 
possible  condition. 
^Your  CMC  dealers 
ple'd[fed  to  belpfyOu. 


'ft  it 


BACK  THE  ATTACK  .  .  .  WITH  WAR  BONDS 

Buy  of  /east  Oae  Extra  Bond  during  tho  3rd  War  loan  Drivo 


GENERAL  MOTORS  TRUCK  &  COACH 

DIVISION  OF  YELLOW  TRUCK  &  COACH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Home  </  CMC  Truths  and  Yellow  Coaches  .  .  .  Manufacturer  of  a  Wide  Variety  of  Military  Vehicles  for  our  A  rmed  Forces 
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Good  Promotion  Doesn’t 
Need  to  Be  Expensive 

By  T.  S.  IRVIN 


ITS  a  cheering  thing  these  days,  when 

it  is  becoming  less  and  less  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  sell  all  the  advertising  that 
newsprint  supplies  will  accommodate, 
to  see  a  leeding  newspaper  with  the 
imagination  to  expand  its  promotion 
program.  The  temptation,  of  course, 
is  to  let  up  on  promotion.  (At  least  one 
newspaper,  regrettably,  has  suspended 
its  promotion  department  entirely.) 
But  the  managements  who  arc  think¬ 
ing  about  the  future  are  for  the  most 
part  maintaining  or  increasing  pro¬ 
motional  activity. 

A  notable  example  of  a  progressive, 
long-range  attitude  is  presented  cur¬ 
rently  by  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch  which  is  reaehing  out  effectively 
in  several  new  dirsetions.  Promotion 
Manager  Ramon  Cram  is  expertly 
keeping  several  balls  in  the  air,  in¬ 
duing: 

Short  Copy 

Trade  paper  ads:  The  Dispatch  is 
utilizing  small  space  but  is  getting  im¬ 
pact  from  typographical  treatment 
and  frequency  of  insertion.  Adver¬ 
tisements  are  like  miniature  car  cards 
and  are  done  in  bold  postn*  style,  with 
reverse  cuts.  Short  copy  advocates 
will  particularly  like  the  series.  Long¬ 
est  piece  of  copy:  “You  can’t  sell  Ohio 
without  Centi^  Ohio.”  Shortest: 
“Twice  the  circulation”  and  “Twice 
the  advertising.” 

Newspaper  advertising:  About  50 
lines,  single  column  has  been  appear¬ 
ing  once  a  week  in  the  New  York 
Times.  These  are  informative,  all¬ 
type  ads  presenting  market  facts  as 
well  as  facts  about  the  Dispatch  itself. 

Sta§  Bulletins:  A  mimeographed 
sales  letter,  “Facing  the  Facts,”  is  sent 
by  the  promotion  department  to  local, 
national  and  classifi^  salesmen  every 
week.  It  has  an  attractive,  printed 
standing  head  and  is  done  on  orange 
paper.  In  it  Ramon  Cram  puts  “a 
once  over  of  what  goes  on,”  selling 
tips,  discussion  of  current  promotion, 
new  ideas,  etc.  We  think  the  value  of 
this  kind  of  thing  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  Keeping  the  sales  staff 
sold  on  the  value  of  the  support  it  is 
getting  is  one  of  the  big  jobs  of  the 
promotion  department. 

Meathly  Food  Lotfor 

Food  Letter:  A  monthly  letter, 
mimeographed  on  green  paper,  is  being 
sent  monthly  to  the  grocers  of  Colum¬ 
bus.  Plan  is  to  talk  about  grocers  and 
their  problems,  not  about  advertising. 
This  seems  like  a  useful  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  way  to  maintain  good  relations 
with  the  local  food  trade  and  to  keep 
them  sold  (by  strictly  low  pressure 
means)  on  newspaper  advertising.  We 
look  forward  to  seeing  additional 
copies  of  this  bulletin.  It  soimds  like 
a  project  that  could  profitably  be 
launched  in  almost  any  city. 

None  of  these  activities  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch  is  expensive — which  bears  out 
our  favorite  maxim  that  good  promo¬ 
tion  doesn’t  need  to  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  Sound  thinking  and  planning 
are  more  valuable  currency  than  cash 
in  launching  a  result-getting  promo¬ 
tion  campaign. 

'Genius  Wanted 

■THE  MOST  romantic  literature  in  the 

world  lies  among  the  want  ads.  If 
ithere  is  any  realm  of  the  ideal,  you’ll 
tfind  it  among  the  want  ads  where 
•  every  farm  possesses  a  gurgling  brook 
;and  modem  conveniences,  where 
•every  job  seeker  is  gifted  with  skill 
isnd  experience,  where  apartments 


have  nothing  but  pleasant  exposures 
and  employers  have  jobs  excliuively 
for  supermen. 

We  reed  a  fascinating  ad  in  the 
trade  papers  not  so  long  ago  and 
clipped  it  We  had  no  intention  of 
replying,  but  It  seemed  to  us  to  be 
the  perfect  example  of  wishful  ro¬ 
manticism: 

“We  need  an  ambitious  promotion 
man,  to  work  closely  with  promotion 
manoper  in  helping  sales  force  sell  the 
paper  to  specific  advertisers. . . You 
know,  someone  who  can  get  to  the 
bottom  of  our  individual  selling  prob¬ 
lems  and  start  the  men  off  on  the 
right  track. 

“.  .  .  should  have  promotion  experi¬ 
ence.”  Naturally,  he’s  got  to  start 
producing  the  first  day  he  reports  for 
work. 

“.  .  .  be  able  to  dig  up  useful  sales 
material."  Yet,  he  must  be  familiar 
with  Media  Records,  Census  reports, 
Department  of  Later  studies,  the 
standard  market  reference  books,  in 
fact,  all  sources  of  information,  and 
be  able  to  recognize  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  real  selling  dope  and  plain 
statistics. 

“.  .  .  and  weave  it  into  a  clear,  con¬ 
cise,  hard-hitting  sales  story."  No,  he 
doesn’t  have  to  te  a  copy-writer.  Just 
must  be  able  to  write  a  clear,  concise, 
hard-hitting  sales  story.  You  know, 
with  the  old  zing  and  punch! 

“He  should  be  creative,  imaginative 
and  original.”  We  ought  to  get  our 
stuff  out  of  the  rut.  The  guy  we  hire 
will  have  to  make  our  presentations 
stand  out.  Even  in  competition  with 
the  big  weeklies  or  radio  chains. 

“.  .  .  cooperative  with  associates.” 
Can  a  salesman  help  it  if  he  only  re¬ 
members  at  4  o’clock  that  he  has  to 
make  a  presentation  next  morning? 
A  “cooperative”  promotion  man  can 
push  something  through  by  midnight 
so  that  Joe  can  keep  his  date  tomor¬ 
row. 

“.  .  .  a  self-starter.”  Obviously  our 
man  won’t  just  wait  around  for  as¬ 
signments.  He’ll  keep  usefully  busy 
without  prodding  or  supervision. 

“Such  a  man  will  receive  all  possi¬ 
ble  assistance.”  A  desk,  chair,  type¬ 
writer,  plenty  of  pencils  and  copy  pa¬ 
per.  When  he  has  a  chance  between 
layouts,  Harry  will  try  to  help  out 
with  a  few  charts  and  maps.  Not  too 
many,  though. 

a  moderate  salary  to  start.” 
Bad  policy  overpaying  a  guy.  Mod¬ 
erate  salary  is  enough  for  this  job. 
If  he  turns  out  to  be  really  good  and 
leaves  a  year  from  now  for  fifty  bucks 
more  a  week  in  an  advertising  agency 
or  a  radio  station  why  we’ll  just  nm 
the  Help  Wanted  ad  again.  There  are 
plenty  of  good  promotion  men  hang¬ 
ing  around. 

In  the  Mail 

THE  Windsor  (Ont.)  Daily  Star  cele¬ 
brated  its  25th  anniversary  this 
month  and  put  out  an  anniversary  edi¬ 
tion.  Included  with  it  was  a  64-page, 
tabloid,  rotogravure  supplement  con¬ 
taining  a  panorama  of  historical  news 
pictures  through  the  quarter  century. 
The  supplement  goes  back  to  the  cloM 
of  World  War  I  and  is  fascinating 
reading.  This  is  a  good  idea  to  file 
away  for  the  day  when  newsprint  s\;q>- 
plies  again  permit  such  promotions 
here. 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun  -  Telegraph 
promises  “The  Truth  about  Women!” 
in  a  folder  with  a  glamour  girl  cover. 
Turns  out  to  be  a  nice  little  descrip¬ 


tion  of  their  women’s  page  staff  and 
the  job  they  do.  Eight  pages,  two 
colors. 

Indefatigable  Pierre  Martineau  has 
produced  another  folder  in  his  series 
to  build  retail,  mail  order  advertising. 
This  one  is  based  on  the  sale  by  mail 
of  8,500  cook  books  by  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  to  its  women  readers. 
m 

L  A.  Times  Sponsors 
Army  Ordnance  Show 

One  of  the  most  spectaciilar  promo¬ 
tions  in  its  history  was  staged  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Sept  11  and  12 
when  the  newspaper  sponsored  an 
Army  Ordnance  in  Action  show  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum  and  Ex¬ 
position  Park  in  cooperation  with  the 
Army  Ordnance  Trsdning  Center  at 
Camp  Santa  Anita  and  imder  author¬ 
ity  of  Army  Service  Forces.  More 
than  200,000  attended  the  event  in 
whidi  Ijioo  soldiers  participated. 

Mimic  warfare  including  the  cap¬ 
ture  and  destruction  of  a  “Japanese- 
held”  village  gave  civilians  the  <^- 
portunlty  to  see  almost  every  type  of 
Army  materiel  operating  under  battle 
conditions.  Active  exhibitions  in¬ 
cluded  aquatic  warfare  with  soldiers 
swimming  through  a  blazing  gasoline- 
cQvered  pool  and  “ducks”  plowing 
through  water  and  up  on  to  land 
again,  tank  recovery  operations  under 
combat  conditions,  and  tanks  smash¬ 
ing  over  automobiles  (the  Times 
bought  three  for  the  purpose) . 
Demonstrations  included  camoufiage, 
first  aid,  combat  blood  transfusions. 
Red  Cross  functions,  defense  against 
mechanized  and  air  attack,  chemical 
warfare,  marksmanship  and  other  war 
activities.  Youngsters  were  thrilled 
with  rides  in  tanks,  half-trucks,  jeeps 
and  ducks.  In  addition  there  were 
exhibits  of  virtually  every  type  of 
Army  equipment,  uniforms  and  weap¬ 
ons  and  of  Japanese  equipment  cap¬ 
tured  at  Attu. 

The  Army  was  first  approached 
Aug.  12,  through  Brig.  Gen.  B.  W. 
Simpson,  commander  of  the  ordnance 
training  center  at  Camp  Santa  Anita, 
on  the  possibility  of  staging  the  spec¬ 
tacle,  and  was  fully  cooperative.  All 
promotion  and  arrangements  were 
handled  by  the  Times  which  also 
footed  the  bills  for  everything  except 
the  actual  exhibition.  Coordination 
between  the  newspaper  and  the  Army 
v/as  through  the  'Times  promotion  de¬ 
partment.  The  demonstrations  and 
exhibits,  naturally,  were  handled  by 
the  Army. 

The  show  spread  over  virtually  all 
of  the  114-acre  park.  Several  days 
before  it  opened,  the  participating 
soldiers  arrived  to  bivouac  on  the 
grounds,  giving  civilians  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  how  brothers,  husbands 
and  relatives  live  in  the  Army.  The 
convoy  bearing  Army  equipment,  if  it 
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had  been  in  continuous  file,  would 
have  stretched  20  miles. 

’Die  two-day  spectacle  was  the 
Times’  contribution  to  the  Third  War 
Loan  Drive  and  was  staged  without 
charge  to  the  public. 

Simultaneous  with  the  Army  show, 
the  Times  held  a  Victory  Garden  Fair 
in  cooperation  with  Station  KNX  in 
the  State  Building  at  the  park.  Thii 
event  climaxed  the  harvest  season  of 
the  Times  Victory  Garden  Club,  an¬ 
other  promotion,  which  had  its  incep- 
tion  last  Febnury.  The  fair  drew  8S0 
exhibits  aitd  10,000  visitors  were 
clocked  at  the  turnstiles  during  the 
first  hour  it  was  open.  War  Bond 
awards  were  given  for  ];nize-winning 
home-grown  vegetables. 

a 

Pact  Ends  Newark 
Newspaper  Slowdown 

An  agreement  to  resume  normal 
p\d>lication  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  news¬ 
papers  was  reached  Sept.  15  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  officials  of  Local  103,  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union,  and 
representatives  of  publishers  with  a 
War  Later  Board  investigator. 

The  agreement  provides  that  both 
the  union  and  the  publishers  would 
abide  fully  by  the  procedures  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  WLB  and  would  honor 
any  decision  reached  by  that  agency. 

■The  newspapers  had  been  affect^ 
for  several  weeks  by  what  the  pub¬ 
lisher  said  was  a  slowdown  practiced 
by  members  of  the  composing  room 
staffs  of  the  Star-Ledger  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  The  slowdown  developed 
after  a  decision  of  the  WLB  news- 
pai>er  panel  in  Chicago  granted  a  $2 
weekly  wage  increase  to  members  of 
the  local. 

The  union  had  asked  a  15%  increase 
over  weekly  scale  rates  of  $59.50  for 
night  work  and  $57  for  day  work. 
Publication  of  the  Sunday  Call  also 
was  affected. 
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Whi'llier  it  be  shipyarilB  or 
Govoninieiit  Dry  Docks  .  .  .  biif 
braiicbes  of  famous  industries, 
oil  iiiants.  diversiified  factories, 
railway  dock  terminals  or  near¬ 
by  farms.  Ba.vonne’s  earning 
power  is  exceptionally  high  and 
this  buying  power  is  expressed 
in  patriotic  purchase  of  Bonds, 
too  .  .  .  above  average. 
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er  is  based  on  permanent  insti¬ 
tutions.  it  is  an  ideal  area  for 
baiiding  FUTURE  good-will. 
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People  here  are  intensely  loyal 
to  their  OWN  community,  and 
this  includes  their  OWN  news¬ 
paper.  When  buying-tinic  comes, 
you’ll  find  them  relying  on 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

**Our  concern  with  any  man  it  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches^  hwU  with  what  evidence,**  AVGVSTtNE 

COPPER  AND  BRASS  IN  THE  WAR.  The  part  that  Copper  and  its  alloys  are  ploying  in  our  all-out  war  eHort  in 
the  monuiacture  oi  armament  not  only  lor  the  Armed  Forces  but  also  for  other  Umted  Nations  is  featured  in  a 
special  issue  of  the  Copper  and  Brass  Research  Association  Bulletin  entitled  "Copper  and  Brass  in  the  War." 

Another  speciol  issue  of  this  magazine  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  these  metals  in  the  food  industries  from  the 
form  to  processing  fronts.  Copies  of  these  publications  and  subsequent  issues  will  be  furnished  editors  upon 
request 

“Hie  Association  has  published  a  booklet  entitled  "The  History  of  CoppM  and  Brass— Mans  Most  Useful 
Metals."  This  booklet  is  also  for  distribution  to  editors.  It  portrays  the  early  discovery  of  Copper  by  half-savage 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  Island  of  Cyprus  off  the  Greek  Coast  and  its  many  uses  through  the  centuries. 


SOURCE — Copper  &  Brass  Research  Association. 


State  and  Local  Taxes 

State  and  local  {^overameats  during 
1942  received  $467,103,483  and  $37,- 
745,785  respectively  in  taxes,  license 
fees,  etc.,  from  the  alcoholic  beverage 
industry.  The  following  six  states  re¬ 
ceived  in  excess  of  $£5,000,000  in  State 
and  local  revenue: 

New  York . $63,605,430 

Pennsylvania  .  40,008,680 

Ohio  .  46,447,852 

minois  .  38,641,058 

Michigan  .  .30,630,400 

California  .  28,011,090 

California  in  1942  joined  the  ranks  of 
those  .staU‘3  falling  into  this  category 
while  twelve  states  received  $10,000,- 
000  or  more  from  this  source. 

The  per  cent  of  increase  in  State 
collections  in  1942  as  compared  with 
1941  ranged  from  a  high  of  69.9%  in 
.\lahama  to  1.0%  in  South  Dakota. 
North  Dakota  maintained  alwut  the 
same  level  as  in  1941  while  tw'o  of  the 
three  “dry”  states,  Kansas  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  <lecreased  1.8%  and  5.6% 
re.si)ectively  in  the  revenues  received 
from  nnalt  beverages. 

SOURCE  —  Distilled  Spirits  Insti¬ 
tute. 


Summer  Campaign  On 
The  Food  Front 

As  the  battle  across  the  seas  mounts 
daily  in  volume  and  intensity,  so  like¬ 
wise  do  the  problems  on  the  home 
front — and  more  particularly  on  the 
food  front. 

Enormous  quantities  of  nouri.shing 
food  must  flow  in  unfailing  supply  to 
our  own  fighting  men  and  their  auxil¬ 
iaries,  to  our  allies,  and  to  the  people 
in  lands  newly  won.  These  foods 
must  be  replaced  by  others  to  nouri.sh 
the  working  army  within  our  own 
shores,  engaged  in  the  equally  im|)or- 
tant  tasks  of  turning  out  materiel  in 
an  undiminishing  stream  and  tran.s- 
porting  it  swiftly  to  the  expanding 
aones  of  action.  There  is  also  the 
equally  vital  responsibility  of  main¬ 
taining  public  health  and  morale  until 
the  goal  is  reached.  This  is  a  full 
thne  and  overtime  job— one  that  re¬ 
quires  all  of  the  energy  and  ingenuity 
of  the  nation’s  food  industry.  And 
they  have  wholeheartedly  put  into  it 
all  of  the  resources  at  their  command. 

Now  with  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  coming  into  local  markets  in 
abundance,  the  food  chains  by  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  hou.se  organs,  leaf¬ 
lets,  and  store  dsplays,  are  encourag¬ 
ing  Mrs.  America  to  u.se  the.se  fre.sh 
foods  in  preference  to  the  dwindling 


stock  of  canned  goods;  and  also  to 
can  for  herself  as  many  of  these  items 
as  possible  to  prepare  fmr  the  critical 
winter  ahead.  T^y  are  issuing  sug¬ 
gestions  for  canning  possilnlities,  and 
detailed  instructicMis  which  enable 
even  the  inexperienced  housewife  to 
do  a  good  job. 

The  large  sales  of  canning  mate-' 
rials  and  requests  for  information  in-^ 
dicate  that  Mrs.  America  is  following 
this  advice  of  the  foot!  chains,  and 
that  she,  too,  is  fully  awake  to  her 
responsibility — that  the  kitchen  front 
is  now  working  overtime  for  Victory. 

SOURCE — National  .\s.sociation  of 
Food  Chains. 

What  They  Say 
About  the  Railroads 


doing  against  great  odds.” — Peoria, 
III.,  Star. 

“The  part  the  railroads  have  in 
w'inning  this  war  is  exactly  as  essen- 
tiid  as  the  part  of  Warships  and  Air¬ 
planes.” — San  Francisco  Examiner. 

“If  it  were  not  for  our  network  of 
railroads,  operated  by  executives  and 
working  men  who  know  their  business, 
this  Nation’s  war  effort  would  be 
much  less  efficient.”  —  Livingston, 
Mont.,  Enterprise. 

“They  (the  railroads)  have  <lone 
and  are  continuing  to  do  a  job  as  im- 
mea.surabie  as  it  is  endless.  .And  they 
are  doing  it  well.” — Savannah,  Ga., 
Press. 

“Like  Kipling’s  Tommy  Atkins,  the 
railroads  were  kicked  around  in  peace¬ 
time  but  ‘when  the  guns  l)egin  to 
shoot’  are  heroes.”  —  Bellingham, 
Wa.sh.,  Herald. 


awards  to  the  newspiqper  and  the  ra^ 
dio  station  which  make  the  most  no¬ 
table  contributions  to  fire  prevention 
in  their  own  communities.  Tlie  awards, 
announced  each  year  at  the  Naticmal 
Board’s  annual  meeting  in  May,  con¬ 
sist  of  a  gold  medal  and  $500  cash 
award  to  each  of  the  two  winners. 

The  imminence  of  Fire  Prevention 
Week — to  be  celebrated  this  year  Oc¬ 
tober  8-9  inclusive — provides  an  ideal 
reason  for  opening  such  local  fire  pre¬ 
vention  work  at  once.  Records  show 
that  cities  and  towns  which  sponsor 
thorough  community  drives  to  dean 
out  fire-breeding  hazards  have  shown 
a  drop  of  50%  in  residential  fires. 
By  keeping  interest  alive  in  such  pre¬ 
ventive  work,  there  is  no  reason  why 
such  a  drop  in  fire  disasters  should 
not  be  maintained  permanently  in  the 
community. 


“Some  day,  when  the  war  is  over 
and  people  may  speak  freely  without 
revealing  military  secrets,  the  railroad 
managers  will  be  shown  to  have  been 
major  civilian  heroes  of  this  war.” — 
Moline,  III.,  Dispatch. 

“Hats  off  to  our  railroads.  They 
are  doing  a  wonderful  job.” — Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  Press-Scimitar. 

“Too  much  prai.se  cannot  be  given 
the  part  American  railroads  are  play¬ 
ing  in  furthering  the  war  effort.” — 
Havre,  Mont.,  News. 

“Operating  heads  of  the  nation’s 
railroads  have  won  just  commendation 
for  the  tremendous  job  they  have  been 


“Railroads  typify  the  highest 
achievement  of  .American  enterpri.se. 
Today  they  are  in  the  forefront  of  the 
parade  to  victory.” — Sublette,  Kans., 
Monitor. 

SOURCE — .Association  of  .American 
Railroads. 

$500  Gold  Medal 
Awards  Again  Offered 
Press  and  Radio 

.Again  this  winter,  as  it  has  for  the 
past  two  years.  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  is  offering  duplicate 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Air  Tremsport  Association 

I.SIS  MMRarhufiettit  Ave.,  N.W., 

WaHhington,  D.  C. 

A  neutral  Rource  of  information,  photo¬ 
graphs,  facts  and  figures  concerning  the 
passenger,  air  mail  and  air  express  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  sixteen  major  scheduled  United 
States  Airlines  operating  domestic  and 
international  services.  Also  facts  avail- 
able  regarding  operation  and  mkntenance 
of  the  transport  planes  and  airway  facili¬ 
ties,  including  communication  systems, 
of  member  airlines.  CeiuTal  and  specific 
request  from  editors  Invited.  Send  for 
free  booklet  ‘Xittle  Known  Facts  About 
the  Air  lYansport  Industry.” 

Association  of  Americoa  Roilroadn 

9ZI  Transportation  BMg., 

Washlagton,  D.  C. 

Central  coordinating  agency  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ralliofids  and  source  of  information 
(oneemisg  tin?  railroad  Indnstry.  Has 
largest  railroatl  library  in  Iho  World.  Fea¬ 
ture  articles,  releases,  pubUcations.  re- 
l>ort8,  condensed  ralTrostl  facts  for  "filler” 
cow.  photographs,  and  monthly  cartoon 
of  railroad  oddities.  Fn-e  to  etlltors. 


Distilled  Spirits  Inetitwte,  Inc. 

yatiowol  Press  Bldg.,  Wasiiington,  I>.  C. 
Factual  htformatlon.  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  DistilUng  Industry,  reports 
from  official  sources  on  pro<luction,  con¬ 
sumption,  enforoement,  taxation,  reveniio. 


Notional  Assn,  of  Pood  Chains 
726  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  II.  0. 
Rditors,  writers,  teachers,  nutritionists, 
and  others  interested  in  free  material 
conivniing  the  problems  of  ret^l  food 
distribution  In  wartime  are  invited  to 
write  for  illustrated  leaflet,  "Food 
Chaine  Nutrition  Program.” 

National  Board  of  Fire  Undeiwritefs 
fW  John  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fire  Faets.  What  causes  fire.  How  to 
n^vent  it  and  how  to  control  it.  Pioneer 
educational  faet-finding  and  engineering 
organization  maintained  by  the  principal 
capital  stoek  fire  inoarance  companies  for 
public  seiwice.  Compilea  and  publishes 
national  fire  loss  record,  building  codes, 
fire  prevention  ordinances,  numerous 
standards,  pamphlets  on  fire-hazardous 
processes. 

Copper  &  BroM  Research  Assn. 

■120  liexiiigton  .\ve..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
The  membership  of  this  Association  con¬ 
sists  of  the  leading  fabrtoatoro  of  Copper 
ami  Brass  throughout  the  United  Stales. 
The  great  fabricating  plants  have  been 
working  and  conttntm  to  work  three  8- 
^tir  shifN  since  the  entrance  into  World 
War  II  by  onr  coimtry.  For  copies  of 
Its  magazine  or  special  articles  with 
photograph.s  on  the  sub^t  of  the  ns#  of 
t.opper  aiMl  Copper  Alloys  in  our  war 
.armament  program,  address  Editor,  Bul¬ 
letin,  CoptKT  A  Brass  Research  Associ¬ 
ation. 


I  Advertisement ) 


Even  more  tragic  than  the  loss  of 
home.s  and  contents  now  .sacrificed  an¬ 
nually  to  fire  is  the  toll  taken  in  lives. 
Each  year,  an  average  of  10,000  lives, 
largely  tho.se  of  children,  are  still  be¬ 
ing  lost  to  fire  in  .America.  In  20 
months,  this  represents  a  life  lass  thru 
fire  in  this  country  approximately 
equal  to  the  entire  death  toll  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  armed  forces  in  the  first  twenty 
months  of  war  on  world-wide  battle 
fronts. 

SOURCE — National  Boaril  of  Fire 
Underwriters. 

Roosevelt  Speaks  for 
Future  of  Air  Transport 

“The  growth  of  air  transport  be¬ 
fore  the  war  was  phenomenal,  an<l  it 
has  become  a  necessary  adjunct  of 
pur  war  effort  .  .  .  the  ability  to  move 
men  and  material  to  any  part  of  the 
world  in  hours,  rather  than  weeks  and 
month.s,  is  vital  to  our  military 
strategy.  .  ,  . 

“With  the  dawn  of  paace,  commer-' 
cial  aviation  will  hav«  new  and 
greater  opportunities  for  wbkh  it  will 
He  all  the  better  prepared  by  teason 
of  the  training  and  experience  H  is 
now  getting.” 

In  this  statement,  President  Roose¬ 
velt  gave  eloquent  recognition  to  the 
vast  strides  the  .Airlines  are  making 
in  operational  techniques  and  effi¬ 
ciencies  during  these  critical  war 
years,  even  though  they  had  built 
world-supremacy  for  the  United  States 
’in  air  transport  before  the  Japs  struck 
Pearl  Harbor.  When  the  war  Is  over, 
the  Airlines  of  the  United  States  will 
certainly  be  prepared  to  help  .America 
hdd  hw  rightful  place  in  air  trans¬ 
port,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

SOURCE— Air  Transport  .A.ssfx'ia- 
tion. 
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Feed  Store  Campaign 
To  Aid  Hen  Raisers 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


'  Number  48  in  a  aeries. 

IT  NOWS  appears  that  some  of  us 

will  have  to  whistle  for  our  eggs  in 
a  few  months.  In  June,  we  were  told 
by  the  waitress  of  a  very  expensive 
resort  hotel,  “Sorry,  but  one  egg  is  all 
you  may  have.”  And,  when  our  friend 
and  his  wife  requested  a  few  hard- 
boiled  eggs  for  their  shore  lunch,  they 
were  told,  “Sorry,  but  we  can’t  give 
them  to  you.  You  and  your  three 
children  are  down  for  five  eggs  a  day. 
When  do  you  want  them,  and  how  will 
you  have  them?” 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  brief 
piece  to  explain  the  egg-producing 
machinery  of  this  country,  how  the 
eggs  are  collected,  graded,  put  in  cold 
storage  and  later  sold  dried,  or  in 
their  original  shells,  but  we  would 
like  to  briefly  mention  a  few  facts 
about  how  they  are  produced,  and 
how  one  or  more  feed  stores  in  your 
market  can  render  a  really  important 
service  to  your  readers. 

Small  latlaatt 

Viewed  by  the  average  consumer, 
the  egg  biisiness  is  a  collection  of 
small  production  plants,  located  in 
practically  every  county  in  the  United 
States.  Millions  of  farmers’  wives  sell 
from  1  dozen  to  25  dozen  eggs  every 
week.  Because  of  gas  rationing,  buy¬ 
ers  from  local  wholesale  houses  have 
cut  down  their  buying  trips  to  farms; 
so,  the  farmer’s  wife  must  deliver  her 
eggs  weekly  to  the  local  market  or 
stores,  which  give  her  cash  receipts 
with  which  she  can  buy  staples  and 
other  food  items  needed  on  the  farm. 
Daily  this  constant  stream  of  eggs 
goes  to  market. 

The  goal  for  egg  production  in 
1943,  as  set  up  by  the  Office  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  War  Relations  was  4,780,- 
000,000  dozen.  Assuming  that  farm 
prices  were  30c  a  dozen,  this  is  quite 
a  business,  something  totaling  around 
$1,500,000,000.  Add  10c  a  dozen,  what 
the  consumer  might  pay  for  them 
(40c  a  dozen),  and  you  have  a  2  bil¬ 
lion  dollar  food  item.  Our  total 
food  bill  will,  this  year,  top  $50,000,- 
000,000.  So  the  egg  item  amounts  to 
4%  of  our  total  food  sales. 

No  one  but  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
knows  just  how  many  dozens  of  frozen 
eggs  will  be  used  in  1943;  but,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  our  armed  forces  would 
require  about  1,220,000,000  dozen, 
more  than  25%  of  our  total  produc¬ 
tion.  One  thing  we  know,  more  eggs 
are  being  consumed  by  our  civilian 
population  because  they  are  unra¬ 
tioned,  and  because  they  are  a  fine 
source  for  the  proteins  all  of  us  need. 
Food  Valaa  of  Eggi 

An  average  egg,  weighing  2% 
ounces,  will  produce  180  calories,  and 
6.8  grams  of  protein.  (Six  eggs  will 
give  the  average  person  sufficient  pro¬ 
tein  for  a  full  ^y.)  It  will  also  supply 
920  Vitamin  A  units.  With  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  babies,  children,  adults  of 
any  age,  like  eggs  in  some  form  or 
other.  They  are  easily  prepared,  there 
is  practically  no  waste,  they  keep  well 
under  refrigeration,  or  packed  in  salt, 
they  are  a  “quick  crop” — a  pen  of 
layers  can  be  reproduced  in  six 
months’  time — and  there  is  always  a 
cash  market  for  them. 

On  any  count,  eggs  are  a  real  value, 
and,  in  America  (which  produces 
more  than  may  be  found  in  any  other 
country)  we  have  come  to  think  of 
them  as  inexpensive,  easily  obtain¬ 
able  food. 

Over  the  past  twenty-five  years. 


great  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
grading  up  of  egg-laying  pullets.  The 
commercial  hatcheries,  working  with 
our  State  Experimental  Stations,  have 
developed  strains  of  layers,  that  out¬ 
produce  ordinary  hens  as  much  as 
500%.  If  a  pullet  doesn’t  lay,  she  is 
sent  to  the  block.  If  she  can’t  get  into 
a  reasonably  high  production  schedule, 
she  is  quickly  eaten. 

As  a  result  of  this  intensive  weeding 
out  of  the  “dead  heads,”  and  positive 
proof  that  blood  lines  tell  when  it 
comes  to  buying  egg-producers,  our 
commercial  hatcheries  now  produce 
almost  80%  of  all  the  chicks  that  are 
hatched  each  year. 

Feed  the  Great  Problem 

Today,  the  feeding  of  a  large  flock 
of  layers  is  a  real  problem,  and  unless 
something  is  done  to  help  the  average 
owner  of  a  flock  of  from  10  to  200 
hens,  he  is  going  to  reduce  his  flocks, 
cut  egg  production,  and  further  accen¬ 
tuate  the  egg  shortage. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Capper’s  Farmer 
there  appeared  an  article  “Against 
Hunger”  by  M.  N.  Beeler,  Said  Mr. 
Beeler,  “Research  has  proved  that  bal¬ 
anced  rations  save  feed.  Without  the 
knowledge  which  experimenting  has 
revealed,  no  farmer  could  remain  sol¬ 
vent  and  maintain  a  major  hog,  beef, 
dairy,  sheep  or  poultry  project.  Fur¬ 
ther,  assuming  that  prices  to  cover  the 
waste  could  be  maintained,  present 
demands  for  animal  foods  would  re¬ 
quire  perhaps  twice  as  much  feed 
grains  as  we  produce.” 

Through  trial  and  error,  the  com¬ 
mercial  producer  of  livestock  and 
poultry  has  learned  that  you  can’t 
guess  when  it  comes  to  making  up  a 
“menu”  for  livestock  and  poultry.  You 
have  to  have  everything  in  exact  pro¬ 
portion,  constantly  check  the  weight 
of  the  animal  fed,  or  the  milk  pro¬ 
duction  or  egg  production,  if  you  are 
to  produce  at  a  profit.  In  no  branch 
of  feeding  is  this  truer  than  in  the 
feeding  of  poultry,  especially  if  you 
are  feeding  for  eggs. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  how  can 
the  average  salesman  plan  and  sell  a 
stock  feed  campaign  that  will  be 
helpful  during  these  food  shortage 
days? 

Steps  in  Campaign 

First — Based  on  a  20-month  experi¬ 
ment,  in  which  we  have  participated, 
we  know  that  the  first  step  in  selling 
such  a  campaign  is  to  locate  a  feed 
store  that  is  now  doing  q  successful 
bu.siness.  The  man  or  men  in  charge 
of  the  store  should  be  experienced 
feed  men. 

Second — Every  advertisement  should 
carry  a  Free  Offer  at  the  top  of  every 
ad.  It  might  read:  “Free  Service.  If 
you  want  more  eggs,  more  milk,  better 
weights,  call  on  us  immediately.  No 
obligation.” 

Third — All  ads  should  carry  a  list  of 
stock  food  items  that  are  ready  to  use 
List  about  five  different  prepared 
feeds  that  are  combined  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  feed  used.  And  prices. 

Fourth — ^Ads  should  run  at  leasi 
three  times  a  week.  Note:  In  the  cam¬ 
paign  we  prepared,  space  was  six 
inches,  single  column.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  this  is  sufficient  space. 

Fifth — If  the  feed  store  can  offer 
sound  advice  and  good  products  for 
chickens,  dairy  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep 
or  ducks,  run  the  copy  in  cycle  form, 
so  that  every  flfth  ad  is  on  chickens, 
etc. 

Because  of  the  present  high  cost  of 
eggs,  and  the  coming  shortage,  you 


Missing... 


AkK  AMI  Ohio  KAtlAk.AV 


CAUSING  COMMENT 

The  latest  railroad  company  ad,  that  per¬ 
sons  are  discussing,  is  the  one  above 
sponsored  in  leading  newspapers  by  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  and  placed 
by  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt.  Walter  Winchell 
said  in  his  column,  “That  wonderful  ad, 
'Missing,'  which  touched  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  so  deeply  was  written  by  Clifford 
Dillon.  .  .  ,  The  ad  rates  a  Pulitzer  medal." 
Among  the  comments  which  the  company 
has  received  from  presidents  of  various 
industries,  editors,  and  other  readers  are: 
"This  is  the  sort  of  thing  we've  been  beg¬ 
ging  business  to  do";  and  "It's  the  finest 
thing  done  by  private  enterprise,  yet  the 
words  'private  enterprise'  are  not  even 
mentioned."  Copy  beside  the  pathetic 
picture  of  a  lad  going  up  to  bed  alone 
tells  of  a  father  "missing  in  action"  and 
of  the  free  world  he  wanted  for  his 
youngster,  a  world  which  the  ad,  speaking 

for  Americans,  pledges  to  keep  free. 

may  find  it  easier  to  sell  a  straight 
egg-laying  campaign  at  this  time.  Re¬ 
member  that  a  flock  of  10  hens  laying 
two  eggs  a  day  in  the  winter  can  be 
stepped  up  to  six  or  seven  eggs  a  day, 
if  the  hens  have  the  right  rations  and 
are  properly  cared  for.  This  means 
that  the  housewife  who  is  caring  for 
the  chickens  can  depend  on  at  least 
three  dozen  eggs  a  week  for  her 
family,  enough  to  supply  them  with 
all  the  proteins  they  need — assuming, 
of  course,  that  they  have  milk,  beans 
and  other  products  that  are  not  quite 
so  high  in  protein  values. 

In  your  market  might  be  found 
hundreds  of  families  that  do  not  need 
three  dozen  eggs  every  week.  Pre¬ 
pare  copy  for  these  people,  pointing 
out  how  they  can  make  a  direct  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  food  problems  by  set¬ 
ting  up  in  their  backyards  a  flock  of 
from  10  to  35  hens. 

Here  is  a  source  of  immediate  rev¬ 
enue.  For  a  long  time  to  come  any 


person,  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
can  sell  all  the  eggs  their  hens  can  lay. 
It’s  a  seller’s  market  and  one  that  will 
turn  in  a  “pretty  penny”  to  those  who 
have  the  space  and  the  time  to  engage 
in  this  activity.  Ten  dozen  eggs  a 
week,  sold  at  50c  a  dozen  (a  very 
modest  price  by  the  way)  means  $5.00 
a  week  in  gross  sales,  and  these  eggs, 
distributed  in  the  neighborhood,  mean 
just  that  much  more  easily  assiinilated 
protein  for  our  civilian  population. 

By  this  time  all  of  us  are  conscious 
of  the  shortages  of  certain  meats  and 
fat  products.  The  only  way  they  may 
be  obtained  is  by  using  our  ration 
books.  Anything  that  can  be  done  to 
supply  proteins  and  that  can  be  used 
to  replace  our  meat  proteins,  is  just 
that  much  more  healtii  insurance  for 
our  civilian  army  here  on  the  home 
front. 

Already,  laying  hens  are  starting  to 
“loaf  on  the  job.”  Sell  some  feed 
store  the  campaign  now.  It  will  show 
him  a  nice  profit,  it  will  enable  hun¬ 
dreds  of  poultry  owners  to  have  more 
eggs,  and  it  will  also  sell  many  women 
the  idea  of  making  some  extra  money 
this  winter. 

a 

Curtcdls  Political 
Adv.  to  Save  Paper 

Curtailment  of  political  advertising 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune  is 
effecting  a  newsprint  saving.  Each 
advertiser  is  limited  to  a  maximum 
of  12  inches  per  day,  and  the  paper 
requires  that  text  matter  be  confined 
to  the  candidate’s  own  candidacy. 

In  its  announcement  the  paper  ex¬ 
plained  that  in  addition  to  conserving 
paper,  the  rule  was  formed  to  assure 
space  for  consistent,  day-by-day  and 
month-by-month  advertisers. 

James  H.  March,  vice-president  and 
publisher  of  the  paper,  wrote  Editor 
&-  Publisher:  “While  we  realize  we 
sacrificed  considerable  revenue,  we  do 
feel  that,  in  this  small  way,  we  have 
contributed  a  share  in  cooperating  to 
save  newsprint.” 

MEDIA  MEN  "meet 

The  Media  Men’s  Association  of 
New  York  opens  its  1943-44  season 
with  the  first  fall  meeting.  Sept.  15  at 
6:30  p.m.  at  the  Advertising  Club. 
Robert  A.  Schmid  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  Company  will  address 
the  Association  on  “The  Story  of 
Broadcasting.” 

■ 

SELLS  INTEREST 

Because  of  ill  health,  Walter  L. 
Kennedy  has  sold  his  interest  in  the 
Stuttgart  (Ark.)  Daily  Leader  and 
Arkansawyer  to  his  partner,  F.  L. 
Anderson.  Kennedy  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor,  and  Anderson  vice- 
president  and  business  manager. 
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36.6% 

of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 
subscribers  reed  their  Issues 
from  cover  to  coverl 

SO  REPORT  700  Eoitok  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  gubscriben  when  per¬ 
sonally  interviewed  by  field  rep- 
resentativeg  under  the  direction 
of  Charles  L.  Allen,  assistant 
Dean  and  Director  of  Research, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University. 

V  I _ y 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Publisher, 
for  your  help 


This  is  an  appreciation  to  newspaper 
publishers  for  the  help  they  have  given 
in  creating  understanding  of  our  war- 
born  problems  among  our  friends. 

War  hit  each  American  industry 
with  problems  of  “public  relations” 
peculiar  to  the  nature  of  its  peace¬ 
time  business. 

Some  industries  have  been  able  to 
convert  completely  to  war  effort. Their 
“upset”  is  over  for  the  duration. 
Others,  working  with  equal  determi¬ 
nation  to  help  win  thiswar,must  main¬ 
tain  service  for  civilians  too.  And  their 
problems  are  correspondingly  com¬ 
plex.  Railroads  are  one  example  of 
this  type. 

A  route  to  victory 

Every  American  railroad  is ^  first  of  ally 
a  warpath — a  route  to  victory — today. 
This  means,  at  times,  frequent  incon¬ 
venience  to  our  friends — and  only  un¬ 
derstanding  can  hold  their  friendship! 
For  America  has  learned  to  expect  the 
finest  in  travel  convenience  from  its 
railroads. 


The  amount  of  reporting  a  railroad 
owes  the  public  these  days  corresponds 
directly  to  the  size  and  war  importance 
of  the  territory  it  serves.  So  Santa  Fe 
faces  a  tremendous  assignment. 

All  the  way  tor  U.  S.  A. 

Serving  the  great  food-growing  South¬ 
west  in  a  critical  food  year,  moving 
troops,  transporting  freight  across  the 
nation  that  used  to  ship  by  water  via 
Panama-  all  this  added  to  our  normal 
load  is  being  handled y  as  you  know,  with 
limited  equipment. 

And  all  this  creates  strains  in  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  public.  Certainly  the  public 
merits  our  thanks,  too,  for  responding 
with  such  patriotism  and  such  sports¬ 
manship. 

But  public  understanding  is  a  ten¬ 
der  thing.  It  must  be  fostered  and  pre¬ 
served  by  constant  reminder  and  ap¬ 
eak  In  this,  your  editorial  columns 
ave  contributed  generously. 

Santa  Fe  appreciates  the  Power  of 
the  Press"  in  its  wartime  support  of  a 
critical  wartime  situation. 


SANTA  FE  SYSTEM  LINES 

Serving  the  Southwest  for  75  Years 
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McNought  Signs 
Major  de  Seversky 
As  a  Columnist 

By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 

Major  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky, 
one  of  the  nation’s  outstanding  author¬ 
ities  on  air  war,  keen  student  of  mili¬ 
tary  strategy  and  tactics  and  former 
designer  and  racer  of  speed  planes, 
will  write  a  thrice-weekly  column 
for  McNaught  Syndicate  beginning 
Oct.  4,  Charles  V.  McAdam,  president 
of  McNaught,  announced  this  week. 

The  column  already  has  been  con¬ 
tracted  for  by  a  list  of  outstanding 
newspapers,  Mr.  McAdam  said. 

This  is  Major  de  Seversky’s  first 
effort  at  writing  for  syndication  regu¬ 
larly. 

About  two  years  ago  he  wrote  a 
weekly  analysis  of  war  developments 
from  the  standpoint  of  aviation  for  the 
United  Press.  The  UP.  carried  the 
feature  on  its  night  wire  and  serviced 
it  to  morning  papers.  Major  de  Sever¬ 
sky’s  writings  for  the  U.P.,  however, 
were  confined  to  comment  on  war  de¬ 
velopments  as  occasion  demanded. 

The  new  -syndicate  columnist  is  the 
author  of  the  best-seller,  “Victoiy 
Through  Airpower,”  which  also  is 
filling  motion  picture  houses  through¬ 
out  the  country  as  an  adaptation  by 
Walt  Disney. 

He  currently  is  lecturing,  appearing 
on  radio  programs  and  studying  news¬ 
paper  technique  to  fill  his  new  syndi¬ 
cate  assignment. 

After  more  than  seven  years  main¬ 
taining  headquarters  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  and  keeping  a  branch  office  in 
New  York,  McNaught  this  week  mov¬ 
ed  back  to  New  York  where  it  will 
be  headquartered  in  the  future.  Ad¬ 
dress  is  60  East  42nd  Street. 

Inga  Arvad  in  Hollywood 
INGA  ARVAD,  former  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance  feature 
writer,  is  now  substituting  for  Sheilah 
Graham  on  NANA’s  “Hollywood  To¬ 
day”  column.  Her  first  column  was 
released  Sept.  12. 

Bom  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  Miss 
Arvad  is  an  accomplished  linguist  and 
can  converse  in  English,  Danish,  Ger¬ 
man,  French  or  Malayan  dialecte. 
Long  before  Germany  started  on  its 
superman  drive  to  enslave  the  world. 
Miss  Arvad  began  her  journalistic 
career  with  political  Interviews  from 
master  race  strategists. 

Only  17  then,  she  has  done  similar 
work  in  many  lands  in  the  interven¬ 
ing  years.  She  studied  music  and 
dancing,  among  other  subjects,  and 
took  part  in  a  three-year  scientific 
expedition  to  India,  China,  Japan  and 
the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

She  started  newspapering  in  this 
country  on  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times-Herald. 

Wheeler  With  Sun  Syndicate 

THOMAS  J.  WHEELER,  formerly 

manager  of  the  Star  Newspaper 
Service  and  one-time  managing  editor 
of  the  Toronto  Star,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Canadian  representative  of 
the  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate,  it  has 
been  announced  by  Harry  Baker,  Sun 
Sjmdicate  manager.  Mr.  Wheeler  will 
maintain  sales  headquarters  in  To¬ 
ronto. 

Mr.  Baker  also  announced  this  week 
additional  syndication  of  one  of  CSS’s 
features.  Effective  Oct.  3,  he  said,  the 
CSS  will  offer  Carl  Grubert’s  “The 
Berrys”  comic  strip  in  color  in  half, 
one-third,  or  tabloid  page  sizes  for 
Sunday  newspapers. 

Grubert’s  family  strip  is  based  upon 
his  own  family’s  wartime  experiences 
in  a  new  suburban  development  near 
Chicago.  The  artist  is  endeavoring  to 
keep  the  continuity  in  line  with  the 


homriy  ups  and  downs  of  the  average 
American  family. 

Bismarck  Sea  Battle  Series 

HOW  AMERICAN  flyers  cleaned  up 

Tojo’s  fleet  of  22  surface  ships, 
liquidated  15,000  sons  of  Nippon  and 
erased  61  Jap  planes  is  told  in  “Vic¬ 
tory  at  Bismarck  Sea,”  a  series  of  12 
articles  by  George  Kennedy,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star  reporter,  which  Bell 
Syndicate  now  has  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  release. 

The  articles,  averaging  1,500  words 
each  with  photographic  illustrations, 
were  prepared  by  Kennedy  from  ma¬ 
terial  supplied  him  by  pilots  of  the 
planes  that  participated  in  the  historic 
naval  engagement. 

King  Resumes  Banshees  Fests 

THE  FIRST  of  the  1943-44  season 

Banshees  luncheons,  conducted  by 
King  Features  Syndicate  with  Joseph 
V.  Connolly,  KFS  president,  as  host, 
will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York,  Sept.  23.  Slated  to 
speak  are  Art  Cohn  and  Jack  Mahon, 
International  News  Service  war  cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  Pacific  war  zone, 
who  returned  to  this  country  last 
week. 

Personals  and  Notes 

BELL  SYNDICATE  has  re-signed 

Frank  V.  Martinek  to  a  long-term 
contract,  it  has  been  announced. 
Martinek  is  creator  of  “Don  Winslow 
of  the  Navy,”  daily  strip.  Cartooning 
is  an  avocation  with  Martinek,  who  is 
assistant  vice-president  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana.  . .  .  King 
Features  Syndicate  currently  is  cam¬ 
paigning  to  sell  Silver  Stars,  small 
silver  emblems  to  be  worn  by  anyone 
with  a  relative  in  the  armed  services, 
through  newspapers.  The  drive  orig¬ 
inated  with  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
and  met  with  tremendous  success,  that 
paper  alone  distributing  more  than 
145,000  of  the  stars.  .  .  .  Captain  Zack 
Mosley,  of  the  Civilian  Air  Patrol, 
auxiliary  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Forces,  and 
creator  of  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  strip  “Smilin’ 
Jack,”  recently  returned  from  a  spe¬ 
cial  mission  with  the  Army  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Command.  Mosley  flew  in  an 
Army  patrol  bomber  which  stopped  at 
various  ATC  bases  in  the  West  Indies 
as  well  as  a  number  in  South  Ameri¬ 
can  coimtries. 

TOUR  STATE 

Beginning  Aug.  23,  officers  of  the 
Tennessee  Press  Association  made  a 
tour  of  the  state,  visiting  every  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  order  to  get  a  first-hand 
view  of  the  problems  facing  Tennes¬ 
see  newspapers.  Minor  Bragg,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Julian  Harris,  acting  field 
manager,  divided  time  with  Sam  O. 
Murphy,  president.  The  tour  required 
about  three  weeks  to  complete. 


A  message  for  you . . .  from  1953 


{Today,  John  Jones  is  just  an  average  American,  wrestling 
with  all  the  doubts  and  worries  and  problems  that  beset 
every  one  of  us  right  now.  But  let's  skip  ahead  10  years. 
Let's  look  at  John  Jones  then — and  listen  to  him  .  .  .) 

“  ^OMETiMES  I  feel  so  good  it  almost  scares  me. 

“'I'his  house— I  wouldn’t  swap  a  shingle  off  its  roof 
for  any  other  house  on  earth.  This  little  valley,  with  the  pond 
down  in  the  hollow  at  the  back,  is  the  spot  I  like  best  in  all 
the  world. 

“.And  they’re  mine.  I  own  ’em.  Nobody  can  take  ’em  away 
from  me. 

“  I’ve  got  a  little  money  coming  in,  regularly.  Not  much — 
but  enough.  And  I  tell  you,  when  you  can  go  to  bed  every 
night  with  nothing  on  your  mind  except  the  fun  you’re  going 
to  have  tomorrow — that’s  as  near  Heaven  as  a  man  gets  on 
this  earth ! 

“  It  wasn’t  always  so. 

“Back  in  ’43 — that  was  our  second  year  of  war,  when  we 
were  really  getting  into  it— I  needed  cash.  Taxes  were  tough, 
and  then  Ellen  got  sick.  Like  most  everybody  else,  I  was  buy¬ 
ing  War  Bonds  through  the  Payroll  Plan- and  I  figured  on 
cashing  some  of  them  in.  But  sick  as  she  was,  it  was  F.llen 
who  talked  me  out  of  it. 

Don’t  do  it,  John!’  she  said.  'Please  don’t!  For  the  first 
time  in  our  lives,  we’re  really  saving  money.  It’s  wonderful  to 
know  that  every  single  payday  we  have  more  money  put 
aside!  John,  if  we  can  only  keep  up  this  saving,  think  what  it 
can  mean!  Maybe  someday  you  won’t  have  to  work.  .Maybe 
we  can  own  a  home.  And  oh,  how  good  it  would  feel  to  know 
that  we  need  never  worry  about  money  when  we’re  old!’ 

“Well,  even  after  she  got  better,  I  stayed  away  from  the 
weekly  poker  game— quit  dropping  a  little  cash  at  the  hot 
.spots  now  and  then — gave  up  .some  of  the  things  a  man  feels 
he  has  a  right  to.  We  made  clothes  do — cut  out  fancy  foods. 
We  didn’t  have  as  much  fun  for  a  while  but  we  paid  our  taxes 
and  the  doctor  and — we  didn’t  touch  the  War  Bonds. 

“We  didn’t  touch  the  War  Bonds  then,  or  any  other  time. 
.And  I  know  this:  The  world  wouldn’t  be  such  a  swell  place 
today  if  we  had!’’ 


The  Treastiry  Department  acknowledges  with  appre- 
ciation  the  publication  of  this  advertisement  hv  ^ 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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Hovt  Realigns  OWI  .  Newfoundland  produc 

-  in  August,  against  24,751 

Domestic  Branch  and  16,995  m  August,  l: 

Washington,  Sept.  16 — The  domestic  *^'^e  output  was  139,632  : 
branch  of  OWI  has  been  realigned  a  decrease  of  27.4%. 
by  Director  Palmer  Hoyt  with  James  ments  were  27,079  tons. 

Allen  as  principal  assistant  director,  — - - - - 

Stephen  Fitzgerald  as  assistant  direc-  ' 
tor  in  charge  of  operations,  and  with 
deputies  assigned  to  several  newly 

created  divisions.  n  nn  n  r\  ra 

Allen  is  a  former  information  sj^-  rt/l/l  /iTr 

cialist  for  the  Department  of  Justice  luiy/  L  /ll 

and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com-  \Wf/  “  /£\\ 

mission  while  Fitzgerald  formerly  was  YJ  IT^ 

in  charge  of  WPB  information. 

George  Lyon,  formerly  managin'’ 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times  and  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
heretofore  troublesome  department  of 
Army  and  Navy  information;  James 
R.  Brackett,  formerly  with  Associated 
Press,  heads  production  and  manpower 
agency  information;  A.  R.  Whitman.  ^ 

formerly  vice-president  of  Benton  &  ^ 

Bowles,  is  in  charge  of  food,  rationing 
and  related  information;  Herbert  Lit- 
tie,  formerly  of  Scripps-Howard,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  news  related  to 


labor  and  civilian  welfare  agencies; 
Herman  S.  Hettinger,  formerly  with 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  heads 
the  division  of  tax,  finance  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stabilization. 

Charles  L.  Allen  has  been  designated 
acting  chief  of  the  OWI  news  bureau. 
He  is  on  leave  from  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  University. 


August  Newsprint 
Figures  Released 

Montreal.  Quo.,  Sept.  15 — Canadian 
newsprint  production  and  shipments 
in  August  were  lower  than  in  the 
preceding  month,  but  ahead  of  the  like 
month  of  last  year,  according  to  figures 
released  by  the  Newsprint  Association 
of  Canada  today. 

August  output  was  259,612  tons, 
against  262,323  in  the  preceding  month 
and  253  239  in  the  like  month  of  last 
year.  The  gain  over  last  year  was 
2i%,  and  mills  operated  at  70.1% 
of  capacity.  For  eight  months  ouput 
was  1,965,605  tons,  against  2,152,591 
in  the  like  period  of  last  year,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  8.7%. 

Canadian  shipments  last  month  were 
260,792,  or  1,180  tons  above  output. 
The  shipment  compared  with  284,216 
in  the  preceding  month  and  255.563 
in  the  like  month  of  last  year.  The 
gain  over  last  year  was  2.0%.  Cumu¬ 
lative  shipments  were  2,001,434  tons 
against  2,122,040,  a  decrease  of  5.7%. 

Production  in  the  United  States  in 
August  was  68,011  tons,  against  67,883 
in  July,  1943,  and  79,885  in  August, 
1942,  bringing  total  for  eight  months 
to  548,383  tons  against  640,717,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  14.4%.  August  shipments 
were  65,255  tons. 


(PER  CAPITA) 


NO  BETTER  ASSURANCE  OF  A 
SUCCESSFUL  BACK-TO-WORK  ERA 


,£JETROIT  is  thinking  definitely  in  terms  of  a  post-war  world — of 
what  it  will  do,  once  the  battle  flags  are  furled.  But  of  one  thing 
you  can  be  certain  -Detroiters  have  a  huge  backlog  of  savings  close 
to  the  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARK  right  now.  To  date  they  have 
bought  over  $380,000,000  worth  of  Series  E  Government  bonds,  and 
are  buying  them  at  a  rate  of  over  a  million  dollars  a  day.  At  the 
mid-year  Detroiters  had  $439,843,756  on  deposit  in  savings  accounts. 
If  you  are  thinking  in  terms  of  post-war  markets,  think  of  the  huge 
reserve  being  built  up  by  Detroit  families.  Consider,  too,  the  huge 
peace-time  demand  for  motor  cars  for  which  the  world  will  look  to 
Detroit.  With  the  largest  circulation  in  its  history  (384,635  average 
net  paid  for  August)  The  Detroit  Free  Press  offers  both  the  coverage 
and  influence  par  excellence  in  this  market  of  nearly  three  million 
people. 


•  Th«  only  [ournal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in 
these  territories  read 
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Photogs  Discuss 
The  Camera 
Of  the  Future 

By  JACK  PRICE 

It  is  becoming  more  evident  that  the 
post-war  period  will  find  a  growth  of 
manufacturers  of  photographic  ma¬ 
terials.  How  much  of  their  effort  will 
be  devoted  to  equipment  required  by 
newspaper  cameramen  is  problemat¬ 
ical.  With  a  view  to  guiding  the  new¬ 
comers  in  the  industry  and  the  older 
concerns  who  have  not  regarded  the 
newspaper  f^otographic  profession 
with  much  consideration,  we  will, 
from  time  to  time,  present  opinions 
of  various  working  press  photogra¬ 
phers,  on  what  they  require  and  ex¬ 
pect  in  equipment  for  their  routine 
work. 

Last  week,  we  visited  the  photo¬ 
graphic  department  of  the  AP’s  New 
York  bureau.  There  we  found  Frank 
Noel,  chief  photographer  and  winner 
of  the  recent  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the 
best  news  picture  of  1942,  Tony 
Camerano,  Harold  Harris  and  Carl 
Nessens(^n,  all  top  flight  news  pho¬ 
tographers.  Almost  immediately  the 
subject  of  discussion  centered  upon 
the  requirements  and  expectations  of 
improvements  in  the  mechanics  for 
the  profession. 

Cameramea  Are  ladlvldaollttf 

The  discussion  proved  definitely  that 
news  cameramen  are  individualists 
and  not  easily  stampeded  by  rumors 
or  fantastic  claims  by  producers  of 
super-gadgets.  These  men  have  their 
feet  on  the  ground  and  know  what 
they  want.  We  listened  to  pros  and 
cons  on  various  phases  of  camera  con¬ 
struction,  then  boiled  the  discussion 
down  to  specific  questions  and  an- 

The  first  question  posed  for  the 
rump  session  was,  what  size  camera 
is  most  desirable?  Noel,  Harris  and 
Camerano  voted  to  retain  the  4x5. 
Nessensohn  voted  for  a  3Vi  x  4V4.  Next 
question  dealt  with  range  and  view 
finders.  All  four  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  a  more  practical  finder  serving 
both  purposes  but  were  not  in  accord 
on  the  type.  It  so  happens  that  there 
is  not  one  range  finder  used  by  any 
member  of  the  entire  New  York  staff 
except  Nessensohn.  He  claims  that  it 
comes  in  handy  only  at  times.^  This 
question  aroused  nuch  discussion. 

Harris,  who  has  been  dubbed  “One 
Shot”  by  his  neighbors,  stated  that  the 
present  type  range  finders  are  mere 
peep  sights  and  are  not  practical  for 
general  news  coverage.  To  illustrate 
his  point,  he  cited  the  coverage  of  a 
dog  show  where  he  worked  with  a 
number  of  his  colleagues.  On  this 
assignment  the  cameramen  had  some 
dogs  put  on  a  table  and  just  when  one 
of  the  photographers  using  a  “p^p 
sight”  ■  was  ready  to  shoot,  the  dog 
jumped  down  or  moved  out  of  focus. 
He  claimed  that  by  employing  a  set 
focus  he  was  able  to  follow  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  keep  them  in  focus  at  all 
times,  making  the  photo  at  the  right 
moment.  Winding  up  his  own  opinion 
on  the  subject,  he  said,  “I  am  in  favor 
of  a  combination  range  and  view 
finder  that  offers  a  scanning  large 
enough  to  make  it  easily  and  quickly 
used.  This  is  absolutely  necessary 
where  the  time  element  is  a  vital  fac¬ 
tor  on  a  news  story.” 

Roaqe  Fiaders 

The  others  agreed  with  Harris  in 
his  opinions  except  Nessensohn,  who 
claimed  that  a  range  finder  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  on  certain  type  fea¬ 
ture  assignments.  In  the  main  they 
all  agreed  that  the  present  type  range 
finders  are  excellent  for  amateurs  be¬ 
cause  amateurs  are  not  pressed  for 


time.  The  next  item  to  be  discussed 
was  that  of  incorporating  a  built-in 
flash  synchronizer.  On  this  topic  all 
four  agreed  that  the  synchronizer 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  shut¬ 
ter  arrangement. 

Tfie  construction  of  the  camera 
itself  was  argued  at  length.  All  four 
men  agreed  that  the  new  camera 
should  be  an  all  light-weight  metal 
job.  They  also  argued  that  the  bellows 
be  made  of  a  similar  metal  that  could 
be  telescoped.  Just  how  this  was  to  be 
done  was  left  to  the  manufacturer  but 
that  is  what  they  hoped  would  be 
accomplished.  Two  important  factors 
in  the  building  of  the  camera  and 
which  they  expected  to  see  were,  one, 
a  self-capping  focal  plane  shutter; 
two,  an  automatic  film  transport.  The 
first  is  not  new  but  the  second  factor 
calls  for  some  real  engineering.  In 
regard  to  the  film  transport,  they  also 
expressed  a  desire  to  seeing  the  device 
made  so  that  films  could  be  removed 
quickly  without  resorting  to  the  use 
of  a  changing  bag  or  dark  room. 

The  front  shutter  came  in  for  its 
share  of  criticism.  All  four  photogra¬ 
phers  agreed  that  no  present  type 
between-the-lens-shutter  is  very  good. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  stated  that 
the  old  style  Compur  was  by  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  anything  they  have  been  able 
to  get  in  recent  years.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  the  increased  speed 
of  the  new  type  between-the-lens- 
shutter  is  desirable  but  the  shutter 
itself  was  undependable.  Another 
suggestion  in  connection  with  the 
shutters  met  with  approval — it  was 
the  desire  to  see  a  coupling  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  focal  plane  curtain  that 
would  prevent  any  mishap  when  using 
one  or  the  other.  Regardless  of  the 
long  years  of  experience,  there  comes 
a  time  in  every  photographer’s  life 
when  he  forgets  to  open  the  front 
shutter  when  using  the  focal  plane  or 
closing  that  shutter  when  rewinding 
the  curtain. 


Fool'Froof  Synchronization 

In  reference  to  synchronization, 
opinions  varied  on  the  mechanical 
procedure  to  be  employed  in  using  it, 
but  all  agreed  that  it  should  be  auto¬ 
matic  and  fool-proof.  The  repeating 
method  of  using  bulbs  met  with  ap¬ 
proval  but  just  where  the  lamp  and 
batteries  should  be  placed  is  some¬ 
thing  else.  They  argued  that  there  is 
much  room  for  improvement  in  this 
field  that  also  included  the  bulbs.  All 
hoped  for  the  production  of  smaller 
bulbs  with  equal  light  intensity  to 
those  now  employed.  When  asked 
what  type  lamp  they  desired,  unani¬ 
mously  they  requested  a  lamp  con¬ 
structed  along  the  principles  of  a  radio 
tube.  This  they  claimed  would  be  a 
time  solver  in  loading.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  new  bulb  be  made  of  a 
plastic  without  a  metal  base;  the  con¬ 
nections  be  like  the  radio  tube  with 
prongs  which  may  easily  be  inserted 
into  a  standard  socket.  We  agreed 
with  the  photographers  that  perhaps 
this  was  an  idea  worth  consideration. 
However,  with  an  automatic  device 
for  feeding  bulbs  into  place  and  an 
ejector,  the  proposed  type  bulbs  would 
be  mandatory. 

Little  discussion  was  given  to  lenses. 
It  was  assumed  that  present  type 
lenses  have  all  the  speed  required, 
hence  there  need  be  no  suggestions  on 
this  score.  The  matter  of  films  and 
papers  was  given  brief  discussion.  The 
developments  in  the  emulsions  for 
both  have  progressed  very  rapidly 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be 
further  stepped  up  in  speed  and  qual¬ 
ity.  The  materials  such  as  films  and 
papers  are  secondary  to  the  camera. 

Frank  Noel  expressed  the  thoughts 
of  all  the  photographers  when  he 
covered  the  argument  that  the  future 
cameras  may  be  operated  automat¬ 
ically  by  any  inexperienced  person, 


saying,  “Regardless  of  the  mechanical 
simplicity  of  operation  of  the  camera 
of  Uie  future,  it  will  take  brains  and 
experience  to  make  a  good  news  photo 
and  cover  an  assignment  with  intelli¬ 
gence.” 

There  in  that  bull  session  of  four 
seasoned  and  experienced  news  pho¬ 
tographers  are  thoughts  that  the  entire 
photographic  industry  could  well 
consider. 


Devotes  Entire 


Photos  to  Servicemen 

MAX  PETER  HAAS,  who  operates  the 
European  Picture  Service,  and  win¬ 
ner  of  fame  with  his  Esposito  pictures, 
informs  us  that  he  has  presented  free 
of  charge,  to  various  branches  of  the 
armed  services,  8,000  prints  and  nega¬ 
tives  of  photographs  made  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Max  told  us  that  before 
our  entry  in  the  war  he  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  obtaining  photos  from  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth  and  that  he 
is  proud  of  the  service  he  is  now 
rendering  his  country  through  his 
donations  of  so  many  important  pho¬ 
tographs.  His  brother  Robert  has  been 
in  the  Army  for  two  years  and  is  a 
corporal  stationed  at  Fort  Monmouth. 


Sears  Retired 


MAJOR  RICHARD  W.  SEARS,  S.C., 
former  Universal  cameraman,  who 
has  been  on  active  duty  with  the 
Army  for  three  years,  the  past  14 
months  as  Officer  in  Charge  of  the 
Signal  Corps  Camera  Unjt,  No.  21.  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.,  has 
been  placed  on  the  retired  list  by  the 
Army  inasmuch  as  he  has  reached  the 
statutory  age  limit.  He  was  relieved 
of  duty  Sept.  15  but  will  enjoy  two 
months  terminal  leave  before  resum¬ 
ing  civilian  activities. 

Major  Sears  has  been  connected 
with  Pathe,  INS  and  Universal  for 
many  years,  working  out  of  Boston. 


Reporter  Takes  Trip 
To  Test  Gas  Rationing 


In  a  trip  sponsored  by  the  Browns¬ 
ville  (Tex.)  Herald  to  test  enforce¬ 
ment  of  gasoline  rationing,  according 
to  the  Herald,  Mark  Miller,  a  reporter, 
made  an  automobile  trip  from  the 
Mexican  border  to  the  Canadian  line 
without  use  of  gasoline  ration  stamps. 

The  trip  was  made  last  month, 
Miller  having  reached  International 
Falls,  Minn.,  on  the  Canadian  border, 
six  days  after  he  had  left  the  Texas 
border  city  of  Brownsville,  the  Herald 
said. 

The  drive,  the  paper  declared,  was 
made  in  “normal  driving  time,”  with 
Miller  “experiencing  slight  difficulty 
in  obtaining  necessary  black  market 
gasoline  wherever  needed.”  The  story 
added; 

“Prior  to  leaving  on  his  trip  he  ap¬ 
plied  for  and  obtained  the  necessary 
legal  rationing  stamps,  but  these  were 
sealed  and  signed  and  he  did  not  use 
them  on  his  trip.” 

The  Herald  said  an  investigation 
and  “national  scandal”  loomed  as  a 
result  of  the  reporter’s  experience. 

Miller  had  resigned  from  the  Herald 
staff  to  become  manager  of  a  theatre 
in  Brainerd,  Minn. 


ARMY  PAPER  SCOOP 

Camp  Pickett,  Va.,  Sept.  13— News 
of  Italy’s  surrender  found  the  Camp 
Pickett  News,  servicemen’s  newspaper, 
right  on  its  journalistic  toes.  The 
News,  a  four-page  standard-size 
eight-column  newspaper  published  on 
Thursdays,  issued  an  extra  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  8,  within  an  hour 
after  the  radio  had  flashed  the  first 
bulletin  on  the  surrender,  thus  scor¬ 
ing  a  beat  of  fully  an  hour  on  the  ] 
out-of-camp  newspapers  which  are 
distributed  here.  Editor  is  Ed  Hill, 
former  night  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram. 


Issue  to  Fight 
Black  Market 


Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and 
Times  Prints  32  Pages 
With  53,354  Lines  ol  Ads 


On  Aug.  31,  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen  and  Times  cooperated  with  the 
OPA  and  their  local  merchants,  manu- 
facturers  and  civic  organizations  b; 
publishing,  for  the  first  time  in  Amer. 
ica,  according  to  Jack  Bondurant,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer  for  the  OPA  in  the 
Southeast,  a  32-page  standard  size  is¬ 
sue  devoted  entirely  to  the  Home 
Front  Pledge  campaign  designed  to 
fight  Black  Markets. 

The  issue  carried  many  full-page 
announcements  over  the  signature  ol 
leading  firms  pledging  their  cooperz' 
tion  and  support.  Tying-in  with  the 
campaign,  local  organizations  includ¬ 
ing  Civilian  Defense,  Junior  Com¬ 
mandos,  Boy  Scouts  and  others  dis¬ 
tributed  posters  and  literature  to  mer¬ 
chants  and  consumers.  Every  house¬ 
wife  in  the  county  was  contacted  to 
sign  the  Home  Front  Pledge  and  to 
post  patriotic  stickers  on  their  front 
doors. 

Volunteer  Worker! 

A  meeting  of  volunteer  workers  was 
held  in  Asheville’s  city  auditorium 
where  the  campaign  was  explained  is 
detail.  The  Citizen  and  Times  backed 
this  meeting  up  by  securing  valuaWe 
prizes  from  merchants  to  be  used  is 
connection  with  a  quiz  program  that 
was  conducted  by  OPA  officials. 

Considerable  space  was  devoted  edi 
torially  to  the  project  and  the  services 
of  an  OPA  news  and  feature  writer 
was  secured  for  the  purpose  of  edit 
ing  the  section  and  making  personal 
interviews  with  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  cooperating  in  the  campaign 

According  to  Roy  Philips,  director 
ol  advertising  of  the  Asheville  Citizes 
and  Times,  merchants  approached  b; 
his  sales  organization  were  most  em 
thusiastic  over  the  opportunity  fl 
fighting  inflation  and  helping  to  adver 
tise  the  advantages  of  a  fair  distribU' 
tion  of  rationed  merchandise  to  all. 

In  addition  to  the  53,354  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  carried  in  the  Aug.  31  issue 
additional  ads  are  now  appearing  and 
are  expected  to  continue  over  an  in¬ 
definite  period. 


PLAN  FALL  MEETING 

The  Interstate  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  Association,  composed  of  circu¬ 
lation  men  from  Pennsylvania,  West 
V’irginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  New 
Jersey  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  hold  its  fall  meeting  in  Phila 
delphia.  Oct.  17,  18  and  19. 
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LT.  WILLIAM  J.  MURRAY,  a  former 

staff  artist  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  who  drew  the  serial 
No.  158,  the  first  picked  from  the  bowl 
in  Washington  in  the  selective  draft, 
was  killed  behind  the  German  lines  in 
Sicily  in  August,  according  to  infor¬ 
mation  that  has  just  reached  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  former  employes  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  He  was  26,  the  eldest  of  three 
brothers  serving  in  the  Army,  and 
bom  the  day  after  the  United  States 
entered  the  last  World  War.  Murray 
had  not  waited  for  the  draft  call. 
Instead  he  enlisted  in  the  166th  Field 
Artillery  of  the  28th  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard.  After 
training  at  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.,  he  was 
detached  and  sent  to  Officers  Candi¬ 
date  ^ool  at  Fort  Sill  where  he  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant. 
Murray  went  overseas  last  November 
and  fought  through  the  entire  African 
campaign,  participating  in  the  engage¬ 
ments  at  Faid  Pass,  Makassy,  Mateur 
and  Bizerte  before  going  over  to  Sicily. 

FkANCis  X.  Mancan,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Long  Island  Press, 
died  Sept.  9  at  Mary  Immaculate 
Hospital,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  after  he  suf¬ 
fered  a  heart  attack  in  the  newspaper 
office.  He  was  47  years  old.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  employed  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  New  York  Post. 
He  was  employed  by  the  Press  since 
1922. 

Howard  L.  Dolde,  former  chess  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette, 
died  at  his  home,  Pine  Creek,  Sept.  4. 

Philip  J.  Church,  71,  mechanical 
superintendent  for  the  Albion  (Mich.) 
Evening  Recorder  and  an  employe  for 
51  years  died  suddenly  Aug.  28. 

Lindsay  Campbell,  64,  manager  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  news 
bureau  at  San  Francisco  since  1931, 
died  of  heart  attack  at  his  home  in 
that  city.  Sept.  13.  Campbell  worked 
on  San  Francisco  newspapers  from 
1899  to  1919  and  joined  the  Southern 
Pacific  in  1922. 

John  C.  Fulmer,  former  owner  of 
the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Tribune  and 
the  former  Herald-Dispatch,  hospital¬ 
ized  since  July  with  a  broken  hip  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  fall,  died  Sept.  9  at  the  age 
of  81.  Mr.  Fulmer  retired  in  1922 
when  the  Gannett  Company  of 
Rochester  bought  the  paper. 

Charles  B.  Hancock,  75,  father  of 
Witt  Hancock,  Associated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  missing  since  the  fall  of 
Java,  in  March,  1942,  died  on  Sept. 
7  at  Bluefield,  W.  Va.  Four  other 
sons  are  in  the  armed  forces. 


*hila- 1  Robert  J.  Davison,  a  member  of  the 
promotion  department  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News,  died  Sept.  12  at  home 
of  a  heart  attack.  He  had  just  re¬ 
turned  home  after  bicycling  two  miles. 
Mr.  Davison  had  operated  an  adver¬ 
tising  art  agency  in  New  York  and 
'also  served  there  as  art  director  of 
federal  Advertising  Agency.  He  went 
to  Newark  in  1926  as  art  director  of 
Uni^  Service  Advertising  Agency. 
iHe  joined  the  News  staff  in  1937. 
'Ben  L.  Scronce,  62,  editor  of  the 
I  ’otatesville  (N.  C.)  Daily  and  the 
CW  '^atesville  (N.  C.)  Weekly  Landmark, 
-  Widely-known  newspaperman,  died 
^ddenly  Sept.  5  from  a  heart  attack. 
He  dropped  dead  on  a  Statesville 
street.  He  was  for  years  foreman  of 
^e  mechanical  department  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  under  the 
raft!  [ale  J.  P.  Caldwell.  He  held  a  sim- 
position  on  the  Chattanooga 
before  returning  to 
to  open  a  job  printing  es- 
sblishment.  After  several  years  as 
^«r  and  manager  of  Statesville 
rmitng  Company,  he  was  in  newspa- 


aday 


per  work  in  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C., 
returning  to  Statesville  10  years  ago. 
He  had  been  with  the  Statesville  Daily 
since  April,  1935. 

Maj.  William  Jacob  Coleman,  74, 
veteran  of  the  “golden  age”  of  per¬ 
sonal  journalism  who  worked  with 
Henry  Watterson  and  William  B. 
Haldeman  of  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  fame,  died  of  heart  disease  last 
week  at  his  residence  in  New  Albany, 
Ind.  Senior  in  point  of  service  in  the 
news  and  editorial  departments  of  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
when  illness  forced  his  retirement 
eight  years  ago.  Major  Coleman  had 
served  as  reporter,  telegraph  editor 
and  city  editor  of  the  Times  and  in 


1916  had  become  exchange  editor  of 
both  papers.  He  joined  the  Times 
staff  in  1891.  In  addition  to  his  wife. 
Major  Coleman  is  survived  by  a  son, 
Poucher  Coleman,  city  editor  of  the 
Courier- Journal;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Robert  Dean  of  New  Albany,  and  three 
grandchildren. 

Guy  Beatty,  owner  of  the  Lake 
Charles  (La.)  American  Press,  died 
recently  at  his  home  there. 

Andrew  B.  Glaspie,  66,  outdoor  edi¬ 
tor  and  editorial  writer  for  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home  in  Oxford,  Mich., 
Sept.  3.  A  former  state  senator  and 
representative,  he  had  served  as  an 
officer  of  the  Michigan  Press  Associa¬ 


tion,  the  Wolverine  Press  Association 
and  the  Michigan  Sportsmen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

William  R.  Sissner,  54,  mailing  room 
employe  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune  for  more  than  20 
years,  died  Sept.  8  following  a  long 
illness. 

Frederick  E.  MacMillan,  58,  who 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  for  a  number  of  years 
and  helped  to  create  the  special  finan¬ 
cial  section  of  that  paper,  died  sud¬ 
denly  Sept.  8  at  his  home  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  At  the  time  of  demise  Mac¬ 
Millan  was  editor  of  the  Budd  Assem¬ 
bly  Line,  a  publication  of  the  Budd 
Manufacturing  Company. 


T4TELEGRAN  -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER  MASSjICHUSETTS  0£Of^C£r  F.  Booth. 

PAUL  BLOCK  AS30CIATCS,  MAXIONAL  C  C  P  C  E  S  C  NT  AT  I V  C  S 

OWNERS  radio  STATION  WTAC  —  'The  Voice  of  Central  New  England  " 


Makes  200  Products  Vital  for  Victory 


In  out-mechanizing  the  Axis,  Worcester's 
inventive  ingenuity  and  manufacturing  skill 
play  a  vital  (though  sometimes  hidden)  part. 
In  war  as  in  peace,  assembly  lines  through¬ 
out  America  depend  on  Worcester  for  the 
precision  tools  and  parts  for  which  this  city 
is  world-famous. 


To  list  these  amazingly  diversified 
products  would  be  not  only  unpatriotic, 
but  futile.  In  many  cases,  only  a  mechanic 
would  recognize  their  names,  or  their 
importance  to  mechanized  warfare.  But 
Worcester  works  around  the  clock  as 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  call  for  "More!" 


WORCESTER  —  one  of  the  great  MUST  markets  in  New  England  —  concentrates 
a  population  of  235,125  in  its  City  Zone  alone.  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zoees: 
440,770.  The  Telegram-Gazette  blankets  this  market. 


WPB  reports  that  20  different  war  prod¬ 
ucts  are  being  made  in  Worcester,  and  that 
the  value  of  Worcester's  manufactures  rose 
last  year  to  $375,000,000  —  a  gain  of  160 
per  cent  over  normal  peacetime  figures. 


By  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 
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AUGUST  LINAGE  UP  19.2%;  VOLUME  FOR  8  MONTHS  AHEAD  12.8% 


AN  INDICATION  of  the  operating  problem  con¬ 
fronting  daily  newspapers  appears  in  the  August 
linage  comparison  of  52  cities  compiled  by  Media 
Records,  Inc.  With  newspapers  under  WPB  orders 
to  restrict  their  use  of  print  paper  by  more  than 
10%,  advertising  volume  for  August  was  19.2% 
up  over  the  figures  for  August,  1942.  In  July  the 
gain  over  last  year’s  total  was  15.3%,  pointing  to 
a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  daily  newspaper 
space. 

Leading  the  upward  trend  was  the  classified 
advertising,  with  a  gain  of  43.1%  over  last  August, 
against  42.6%  in  the  July  comparison.  Not  far 
behind  was  the  general  classification,  which  ran 
34.4%  ahead  of  August,  1942,  and  had  a  July 
comparison  gain  of  23.1%.  Automotive  advertis¬ 
ing  had  a  gain  of  24.2%,  financial  was  22.4%  up, 
retail  advertising  was  ahead  by  6.2%,  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  by  8.5%.  All  of  these  gains  were 
registered  in  the  face  of  the  disappearance  from 


retail  shelves  and  display  rooms  of  many  normal 
peacetime  staples  which  formerly  provided  con¬ 
siderable  linage. 

On  the  year  to  date,  the  totals  for  the  52  cities 
are  12.8%  ahead  of  the  first  eight  months  of  1942 — 
a  comparison  which  underlines  the  inability  of 
publishers  to  remain  within  the  print  paper  quotas 
set  by  the  War  Production  Board.  Classified  for 
the  eight  months  is  33.4%  ahead  of  last  year.  Gen¬ 
eral  is  25.3%  up;  automotive  20.2%;  retail,  2.3%, 
and  department  stores,  5.0%.  With  classified  con¬ 
stituting  about  25%  of  the  year’s  total  volume  to 
date,  and  running  33.4%  ahead  of  last  year,  while 
total  display  ran  only  7.2%  ahead  of  1942,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  publishers  in  impor¬ 
tant  war  production  centers  have  been  compelled 
recently  to  institute  drastic  rationing  programs  on 
want  ads,  especially  help  wanted.  Some  of  the 
rationing  programs  are  outlined  on  another  page 
of  this  issue. 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

((onipilfMl  by  KOITOK  S  Fl'BMHHKR  from  M^U 
KcriirdB  .MeaMimiiFiitH) 


1943 

Lin.ige 

Total  Advertising 

August  .  113,214,862 

July  .  103,109,367 

Display  Only 

August  .  81,826,983 

July .  74,468,222 

Classified 

August  .  31,387,879 

July  .  28,641,145 

Retail 

August  .  60,178,458 

July .  52,921,399 

Department  Store 

■August  .  26,087,638 

July  .  21,745,887 

General 

August  .  17,732,747 

July  .  17,223,872 

•Automotive 

August  .  2,664,260 

July .  2,657,949 

Financial 

August  .  1,251,518 

July .  1,665,002 


31,387,879 

28,641.145 


26,087.638 

21,745,887 


17.732.747 

17,223,872 


2,664,260 

2,657,949 


1,251,518 

1,665,002 


1942  %of  E.4( 
Linage  1942  Indji 

94,963,263  119.2  lin 

89,411,238  115.3  IIU 

73,031,945  112.0  II4; 

69,326,444  107.4  111] 

21,931,318  143.1  UP 

20,084,794  142.6  111’ 

56,668,524  106.2  UK 

51,407.330  102.9  UK 

24,054,776  108.5  118: 

20,581,347  105.7  117 

13,194,986  134.4  13«( 
13,986,657  123.1  12K 

2,145,950  124.2  71j 

2,316,167  114.8  69.; 

1,022,485  122.4  98.1 

1,616,290  103.0  85.1 


Campaigns 
and  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 

papers  and  trade  publications  for 
Washburn’s  Quick  Cooking  Split  Peas, 
a  product  of  Washburn-Wilson  Seed 
Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

The  Columbia  Bhoadcasting  System 
will  soon  launch  an  exceptionally  com¬ 
prehensive  campaign  of  voluntary  pro¬ 
gram  promotion  in  every  CBS  “station 
city”  in  the  United  States  using  radio, 
newspapers,  transportation  advertis¬ 
ing,  posters,  and  direct  mail.  Sus¬ 
tained,  frequent,  and  sizable  space  will 
be  used  in  daily  newspapers  going  to 
a  total  of  over  12  million  circulation. 

The  Worthington  Pump  and  Ma¬ 
chinery  CoRP.,  Harrison,  N.  J.  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  James 
Thomas  Chirurg  Co.,  advertising 
agency  of  Boston  and  New  York,  as 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  entire  corporation. 

Hair  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
is  resuming  consumer  advertising  of 
Pro-Ker  for  Hair  and  Scalp  after  a 
lapse  of  several  years.  A  national 
weekly  will  be  used  at  first  and  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  markets  later.  J.  M. 
Hickerson,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  the  public  from 
expecting  too  revolutionary  products 
in  the  first  post-war  years.  Popular 
Science  Monthly  this  week  and  last 
publi^ed  a  1,750-line  ad  in  twelve 
leading  newspapers,  saying  “Keep  your 
shirt  on,  America.”  The  copy,  pre¬ 
pared  by  J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc.,  ex¬ 
plains  that  American  business  will  be 
cautious  in  releasing  new  products, 
desiring  that  they  be  fully  tested  be¬ 
fore  they  reach  consumers. 

In  launching  Tootsie  V-M,  the  new 
vitamin-mineral  milk  fortifier.  Sweets 
Co.  OF  America  is  spearheading  its 
campaign  with  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  run  at  frequent  intervals  in  key 
cities.  Newspapers  were  chosen  be¬ 
cause  of  their  powerful  effect  on  the 
tradeswhen  properly  merchandised  and 
because  newspaper  advertisements  are 
so  highly  effective  in  visualizing  a  new 
product  to  consumers,  the  company 
said. 

An  unprecedented  ad  campaign  was 
inaugurated  by  United  Artists  on  the 
Sol  Lesser  release,  “Stage  Door  Can¬ 
teen”  for  its  engagement  in  theatres 
in  Boston  and  surrounding  territories. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Boston,  the  four  local  newspapers,  the 
Post,  Herald,  Globe  and  Traveler,  all 
used  an  eight-column  two-inch  re¬ 
verse  ad  across  the  bottom  of  their 
front  pages  announcing  the  film’s 


opening  here  and  in  eight  other  the¬ 
atres.  This  co-op  ad,  arranged  by 
John  Dervin,  United  Artists  local 
branch  manager,  was  placed  through 
the  Donahue  &  Coe  Agency. 

Goldman  &  Gross,  Chicago  agency, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  counsel 
for  Aluminum  Research  Institution, 
which  is  opening  a  fall  and  winter 
advertising  campaign  next  month  in 
trade  and  business  publications. 

United  Adv.  Companies,  Chicago 
agency,  is  issuing  take-over  orders 
to  a  general  list  of  newspapers  on 
Udga,  Inc.,  St.  Paul. 

A  newspaper  schedule  is  being  re¬ 
leased  by  Russel  M.  Seeds  Co.,  Chicago 
agency,  on  vitamin  tablets  for  Grove 
Laboratories,  St.  Louis. 

A  limited  list  of  newspapers  is  being 
used  on  Rits  Products  Co.,  Chicago, 
through  Earle  Ludgin  &  Company. 

Potts-Turnbull  Co..  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  agency,  is  releasing  a  newsp.aper 
schedule  on  Locke  Stove  Co.,  Kansas 
City. 

D’Arcy  Adv.  Company.  St.  Louis,  is 
releasing  contracts  to  newspapers  on 
Anheuser-Busch  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and 
Glenmore  Disttlleries,  Inc.,  Louis¬ 
ville. 

’The  Farm  Journal  and  Farmer’s 
Wife  took  full-page  newspaper  space 
this  week  to  tell  how  its  suggestion 
in  April,  that  rural  housewives  can 
an  extra  amount  of  food,  sell  it,  and 
thus  solve  a  big  part  of  the  shortage 
problem,  resulted  in  the  production 
of  a  billion  and  a  half  more  jars  of 
preserved  food  than  ever  before.  The 
purpose  of  the  publication’s  plan  was 
to  stimulate  local  action,  and  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  full  support  of  newspapers 
and  community  leaders,  said  the  ad. 

The  Petri  Wine  Co.  has  appointed 
Young  &  Rubicam,  San  Francisco,  to 
handle  its  account. 

In  support  of  the  Third  War  Loan  to 
stimulate  bond  sales  in  Schrafft’s  stores 
the  Frank  G.  Shattuck  Co.  has  sched¬ 
uled  a  two-week  campaign  of  1,000- 
line  ads  in  leading  newspapers  based 
on  OWM  Director  James  F.  Byrnes’ 
statement,  “the  major  battles  lie  ahead 
of  us,  not  behind  us.” 

The  Willard  B.  Golovin  Co.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  of  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  to  create  and  supervise  the 
advertising  and  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram  for  Produits  Nina,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  makers  of  Nina  cosmetics. 
National  magazines,  local  newspapers, 
direct  mail  are  the  media. 

The  Springs  Cotton  Mills,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  S.  C.,  has  appointed  Anderson, 
Davis  &  Platte,  Inc.,  New  Yo’^k,  as  its 
agency. 


The  Taylor-Reed  Cobp.,  Mamaro^ 
neck,  N.  Y,,  manufacturers  of  food 
products,  will  extend  their  newspaper 
advertising  program  this  fall.  Tumbo 
Puddings  will  be  advertised  in  news¬ 
papers  in  the  New  York,  Metropolitan 
and  New  Jersey  areas,  and  Cocoa 
Marsh  milk  booster  will  be  advertised 
in  newspapers  in  the  New  England 
area.  Tracy,  Kent  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  handles  the  account. 

Color  photographs  of  scenes  from 
grand  operas  feature  current  full  page, 
four-color  ads  for  General  Electric’s 
Musophonic  radio-phonograph  appear¬ 
ing  in  magazines  and  newspaper  Sun¬ 
day  supplements.  ’The  advertising 
promises  that  although  General  Elec¬ 
tric  production  today  is  for  war  only, 
through  wartime  advances  in  elec¬ 
tronics,  the  postwar  Musaphonic  will 
be  an  even  more  magnificent  instru¬ 
ment.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  are 
the  agents. 

Personally  signed  appeals  by  Holly¬ 
wood  headliners  make  spectacular 
copy  for  the  “Back  the  Attack”  war 
loan  advertisements  which  the  Nehi 
Corporation  is  running  in  more  than 
500  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast. 
The  copy  opens  with  a  telegraphed 
message  from  Bob  Hope  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Sicily  last  week.  The  United 
States  Treasury  selected  the  insertion 
dates  for  the  advertisements  and  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  the  Royal  Crown  Cola 
copy  appear  as  a  special  follow-up  of 
their  Hollywood  Caravan  of  Bond 
Salesmen.  The  Nehi  Agency  is  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborne,  Inc. 

Monroe  F.  Dreher,  Inc.  of  New  York 
and  Newark,  a  member  of  the  War 
Advertising  Council,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  United  States  Army  to 
conduct  an  extensive  Conservation  In¬ 
doctrination  Campaign  on  the  care  of 
equipment,  food  and  war  material.  The 
program  is  directed  to  the  soldiers  and 
officers  in  training  in  this  country. 

Among 

Advertising  Folks 

_ continued  from  page  12 

for  the  study  in  the  1942  Advertising 
and  Selling  Annual  Advertising 
Awards. 

Joseph  R.  Fox,  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Henry  Q.  Hawes,  general 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  offices  of 
McCann-Erickson,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  media  for  that  office,  re¬ 
placing  Media  Analyst  John  A.  Nelson, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  the  Roma 
Wine  Accountant  Service  Group. 
Allen  G.  Jones,  until  recently  ac¬ 
counting  department  manager  and 
assistant  media  analyst,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  newspaper  space  buyer  and  su¬ 


pervisor  of  the  accounting,  contr 
and  order  divisions. 

Jack  Johnstone  has  joined  the  co,. 
department  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Ir: 
as  a  vice-president.  He  comes  ■ 
his  new  post  from  Blackett-Samp! 
Hummert,  Inc.,  where  he  was  a  vit 
president  and  copy  chief  of  their  N(. 
York  office, 

Leo  P,  Bott,  Jr.,  who  recently  h 
came  associated  with  the  Chicago  c; 
fice  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  a: 
Osborn,  Inc.,  has  been  transferred  •« 
its  Buffalo  office  as  account  executi  ■ 
Mr.  Bott  formerly  operated  his  os 
agency  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  !:: 
eighteen  years. 

Robert  P,  Davis  and  Leslh:  ' 
O’Connor  have  purchased  the  Sterln 
Engraving  Co.,  San  Francisco,  fr 
the  estate  of  the  late  C.  A.  Dr%- 
Both  men  were  associated  with  d 
Sterling  firm  in  executive  capaci' 
for  many  years,  and  are  well  kio 
in  Northern  California. 

Robert  E.  Eddy  has  been  named  vie 
president  of  Knollin  Adverttl, 
Agency,  San  Francisco.  For  t^e  p; 
16  months  Eddy  has  been  with  ie 
Flack  Advertising  Agency,  Syraci; 
N.  Y.,  as  an  art  director  and  prevk- 
to  that  he  was  account  executive : 
Gerth-Knollin,  Los  Angeles. 

Palmer  Field,  formerly  adveillsi 
manager  of  R.  W.  Nason  &  Co.,  S 
Francisco,  and  now  a  lieutenant . 
the  Navy,  has  returned  to  the  Uni 
States  after  18  months  in  Cuba,  and 
at  the  naval  base  at  Los  Angeles. 

L.  F.  Triggs  has  been  appointed  vi 
president  in  charge  of  copy  for  Erv 
Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Margaret  McNemar,  of  the  Chark 
ton,  W.  Va.,  office  of  Beaumont  &  Hr 
mann,  advertising  agency,  is  now 
the  WAVES,  at  Mount  Holyoke  D 
lege. 

John  Archer  (Nick)  Carter  has : 
joined  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  ’ 
Carter  is  one  of  the  original  memt 
of  the  Agency  Radio  Advisory  0 
mittee.  War  Advertising  Council. 

Lloyd  O.  Coulter  has  been  na.^ 
vice-president  in  charge  of  radio 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.  He  has  b? 
a  vice-president  of  the  agency  si: 
1939,  was  an  account  executive  • 
more  than  20  years,  and  was  foniu 
manager  of  the  London  office. 

Robert  S.  Congdon,  for  five  yean 
member  of  the  sales  promotion  s 
merchandising  department  of  > 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  has  been 
signed  to  the  service  department. 

Robert  B.  Peterson  has  been  ; 
pointed  Southern  representative  ■ 
the  educational  department  of  N.  ■ 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  f 


New  York  State  is  truly  an  Empire. 

Within  its  boundaries  lie  wealth  and  sources  of  wealth  which 
any  emperor  might  covet: 

Vasts  forests. 

The  country’s  finest  fruit  and  dairy  farms. 

Tremendous  manufacturing  enterprises. 

And  the  luxury  of  living  which  these  sources  of  wealth 
provide. 

Add  these  together,  and  you  have  a  market  that  is  in  itself  an 
Empire — and  one  worth  conquering. 

The  avenues  of  conquest  are  open  to  any  advertiser  who  has 
goods  or  services  to  sell  now»  or  who  is  planning  ahead  for  post¬ 
war  days. 

They  are  the  local  newspapers.  Through  them  only  can  you 
reach  the  heart  of  this  Empire — and  its  pocket-book. 

We  have  a  lot  of  interesting  facts  and  figures  on  this  market, 
and  on  how  to  use  the  New  York  local  newspapers  profitably. 
Any  one  of  our  representatives  will  be  glad  to  provide  you  with 
all  the  information  you  need  for  intelligent,  effective  planning. 


Auburn  Citizen  Advertiser  (E) 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  (M) 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  (S) 
Corning  Evening  Leader  (E) 
Geneva  Times  (E) 

Gloversville  &  Johnstown 
Herald  &  Leader-Republican 
(M&E) 

*Mamaroneck  Times  (E) 

*Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (E) 

■"New  Rochelle  Standard  Star 


^Ossining  Citizen  Register  (E) 
♦Peekskill  Star  (E) 

*l’ort  Chester  Item  (E) 

I’oughkeepsie  Newspapers 
(M.  E&S) 

*Tarrytown  News  (E) 

*\Vhite  Plains  Reporter- 
Dispatch  ( E) 

*  Yonkers  Herald-Statesman 


L/iGIiND—ili)  Ezening  Nezis- 
papers.  (M)  Morning  newspa¬ 
pers.  (S)  Sunday  nezvspapers. 
*  IVestchcsIer  nezvspapers  sold  in 
eoinlnnallon. 
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Disney  Creates 
ScoopY  and  Gaby 
McClatchy  Bees 

Newspapers  and  Radio 
Stations  to  Use  New 
Symbols  in  Promotion 

• 

Born — Sept.  4,  1943 — To  the 
McClatchy  newspapers  and  ra¬ 
dio  stations.  TWINS. 

• 

Figuratively,  of  course,  the  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
of  California  are  passing  out  the  cigars 
in  celebration  of  the  double  arrival  of 
Scoopy  and  Gaby,  the  newspaper  and 
radio  bees. 

They  are  portraits  by  Walt  Disney, 
world  famous  animator  of  Donald 


Gaby 


Duck,  Mickey  Mouse  and  hundreds  of 
other  fascinating  and  enjoyable  char¬ 
acters. 

Although  they  are  only  a  few  days 
old,  Scoopy  and  Gaby  have  their 
careers  all  mapped  out  for  them. 

Used  ia  Prometioa  Material 

The  three  McClatchy  newspapers — 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  Fresno  Bee  and 
Modesto  Bee — will  feature  Scoopy’s 
sketch  daily. 

The  five  McClatchy  radio  stations — 
KFBK,  Sacramento;  KMJ,  Fresno; 
KWG,  Stockton;  KERN,  Bakersfield, 
and  KOH,  Reno — will  feature  Gaby 
in  their  promotion  materials. 

The  animated  bees  are  intended  to 
lend  personality  and  a  familiar  iden¬ 
tity  to  all  the  products  of  both  the 
newspapers  and  radio  stations. 

When  Eleanor  McClatchy,  president 
of  the  McClatchy  newspapers  and 
radio  stations,  approached  Walt  Disney 
with  the  proposal  that  he  create  the 
twin  bees,  the  animator  was  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  organization 
has  rendered  service  to  the  people  of 
California  for  nearly  a  century. 

He  would  like — he  said,  to  add 
Scoopy  and  Gaby  to  his  long  list  of 
characters  but,  of  course,  he  did  not 
do  that  type  of  commercial  work. 

Still  and  all,  though,  if  the  money 
for  the  job  were  to  be  donated  into  the 
Army  Relief  Fund  instead  of  going 
into  the  Disney  pocket,  the  matter 
could  be  arranged. 

It  was  agreed. 

Scoopy  and  Gaby  came  bounding 
out  of  the  same  ink  wells  which  gave 
Donald  Duck  and  Mickey  Mouse  and 
Dumbo  to  the  world. 

A  check  for  $1,500  was  sent  to  the 
Army  Relief  Fund. 

Dtsctndaah  of  "Bttt" 

Scoopy  and  Gaby  are  no  Johnny- 

come-latelies,  however. 

They  have  a  fine  family  tree.  Pioneer 
stock,  true  native  sons. 

Their  grandfather  was  the  bee  who 
graced  tfie  stationery  and  the  New 
Year’s  greeting  cards  of  James  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  who  founded  the  Sacramento 
Bee  in  1857. 

Their  father  is  the  tile  mosaic  bee 


which  C.  K.  McClatchy,  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  James  McClatchy,  had  placed 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Sacramento  Bee 
Building  at  911  Seventh  Street  in  1901. 

To  Eleanor  McClatchy,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  James  and  daughter  of 
C.  K.,  the  Disney  twins  therefore  were 
“musts”  to  continue  the  tradition  in 
modem  tempo. 

So  Scoopy  and  Gaby  are  third  gen¬ 
eration  California  bees  with  pride  in 
their  ancestry  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
jobs  which  are  in  store  for  them. 


AP  Managing 
Editors  Meet 

continued  from  page  9 


of  good  domestic  pictures  is  not  the 
fault  of  AP,  but  rests  with  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves,  who,  because  of 
manpower  shortage,  are  not  covering 
the  local  scene  as  intensely  as  in  the 
pre-war  period.  Instead  of  “beefing” 
about  radio,  he  said,  newspapers 
should  pay  more  attention  to  news 
pictures,  giving  the  public  something 
that  radio  cannot  yet  do. 

Edward  Lindsay,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald  &  Review,  said  that  war  maps  de¬ 
livered  by  wirephoto  are  the  finest 
thing  AP  has  done  pictoricdly  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  present  war.  He  asserted, 
however,  that  maps  could  be  better 
adapted  for  smaller  use  in  the  paper. 
He  said  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  get 
excellent  pictures  of  stated  events, 
and  placed  the  responsibility  for  more 
domestic  pictures  at  the  doorstep  of 
the  newspapers  themselves. 

A1  Resch,  AP  picture  editor,  ex¬ 
plained  that  U.  S.  is  the  only  nation 
permitting  civilian  photographers  on 
its  battle  fronts,  in  outlining  how  the 
still  picture  pool  operates  among  the 
major  news  picture  services.  For  the 
first  seven  months  this  year,  he  said, 
the  pool  has  provided  40%  of  the  war 
pictures,  with  U.  S.  official  sources 
furnishing  30%,  British  official  sources, 
10%  and  other  sources  making  up  the 
balance.  “You  have  received  the 
cream  of  the  crop  from  all  these 
sources,”  he  stated. 

Mr.  Resch  also  commented  on  the 
“disturbing  decline”  in  the  number  of 
good  domestic  pictures.  Two  years 
ago,  spot  news  coverage  of  domestic 
pictures  reached  a  new  high,  he  said, 
but  the  trend  since  our  entrance  into 
the  war  has  been  downward.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  many  new  developments  in 
photography  in  the  post-war  era,  in¬ 
cluding  better  lenses,  lighter  cameras 
and  fl^tsh  bulbs  made  of  plastics.  He 
urged  newspapers  to  maintain  ade¬ 
quate  local  photographic  staff  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune  editor  and  publisher,  was 
host  to  the  visiting  editors  at  the  Fri¬ 
day  luncheon.  In  his  address  of  wel¬ 
come,  Col.  McCormick  commented  on 
the  newsprint  situation  and  implied 
that  the  curtailment  of  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  would  not  need  to  be  so  dras¬ 
tic,  if  steps  were  taken  to  maintain 


production  at  more  normal  levels. 

Donald  Sterling,  Portland  Journal, 
formerly  with  the  newspaper  division 
of  WPB,  speaking  at  the  Friday  after¬ 
noon  session,  asserted:  “There  is  a 
shortage  in  newsprint  and  it  is  going 
to  get  shorter.”  Roy  Roberts,  Kansas 
City  Star,  also  warned  that  editors 
can  expect  further  newsprint  curtail¬ 
ments.  He  urged  newspapers  to  work 
out  this  problem  cooperatively,  or 
face  the  alternative  of  government 
regulation.  “It  is  going  to  get  tough¬ 
er,”  he  said,  “but  we  must  keep  our 
readers  and  our  service  intact.  If 
you  keep  your  circulation,  you  will 
get  your  advertising  volume  back  at 
the  end  of  the  war.” 

Kent  Cooper,  AP  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  spoke  at  the  Friday  afternoon 
session  devoted  to  the  general  news 
report,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Erwin  Canham,  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Mr.  Cooper  paid  tribute  to 
the  war  correspondents  who,  unarm¬ 
ed,  are  going  along  with  the  front  line 
troops,  with  some  sacrificing  their 
lives  that  the  nation  might  get  the 
news. 

He  also  revealed  that  he  invented 
“D.C.  Speaker,”  AP’s  mythical 
spokesman  in  Washington  in  recent 
months.  “I  absolve  all  AP  staff  mem¬ 
bers  for  creating  D.C.,  he  is  K.C.’s,” 
said  Mr.  Cooper.  The  AP  executive 
explained  that  D.C.  Speaker  was  an 
experimental  method  of  getting  away 
from  using  such  phrases  as  “observers 
feel,”  “it  is  thought  in  diplomatic 
quarters,”  “informed  circles  believe,” 
and  the  like.  “I  question  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  that  kind  of  journalism,”  he 
stated.  “I  think  that  newspapers 
should  have  news  matter  in  the  first 
person  if  possible.” 

D.C.  Speaker  was  created  primarily 
to  call  to  editors’  attention  this  un¬ 
usual  situation  and  to  try  to  get  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  to  recognize  an  hon¬ 
est  press,  Mr.  Cooper  explained. 

Dislikes  “D.  C.  Speaker" 

In  the  discussions  that  followed, 
George  Healy,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  voiced  his  disapproval  of 
D.C.  Speaker,  asserting  that  opinion 
of  an  individual  or  group  is  not  worth 
publishing  unless  they  stand  responsi¬ 
ble  for  their  opinion.  “D.C.  abuses 
that  privilege  and  serves  as  an  easy 
device  for  getting  news  from  sources 
that  will  not  accept  the  responsibility 
of  being  quoted.  D.C.  Speaker  is  a 
hybrid.  I  don’t  like  him!” 

Alan  J.  Gould,  AP  executive  assist¬ 
ant,  and  Paul  Miller,  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  both  explained  that 
D.C.  Speaker  has  been  an  experiment 
of  one  method  of  presenting  news  that 
AP  has  considered  to  be  legitimate. 
D.C.  has  not  been  a  device  for  pub¬ 
lishing  off-the-record  information, 
they  emphasized.  It  is  news  that 
would  be  handled  anyway,  under  the 
old  style,  they  stated.  However,  the 
members  voiced  their  approval  of 
greater  freedom  of  writing  by  AP  by¬ 
liners,  in  preference  to  D.C.  Speaker. 
Those  present  favored  the  establishing 
of  AP  writers  as  responsible  authori¬ 
ties  under  their  own  name,  with  the 
added  AP  credit  line. 

Mr.  Canham,  in  discussing  the  gen¬ 
eral  news  report,  urged  editors  to  be 
constantly  vigilant  in  properly  im¬ 
pressing  government  officials  for  the 
public’s  right  to  know  what  is  hap¬ 
pening,  within  the  realm  of  national 
security.  The  military  should  be  ask¬ 
ed  to  give  more  adequate  reasons  for 
withholding  news,  he  asserted.  “The 
general  news  report  can  never  be  any 
better  than  its  sources,”  he  said. 
“Many  of  its  sources  today  are  seri¬ 
ously  impaired.” 

In  asking  whether  or  not  newspa¬ 
pers  are  conveying  a  true  picture  of  the 
war,  Mr.  Canham  remarked  that,  in 
talking  with  waf  correspondents  back 


from  overseas  they  often  reveal  in¬ 
formation,  confidentially,  which  seems 
to  him  should  be  given  to  the  public. 
“We  won’t  get  adeqtiate  facts  about 
the  war  if  we  don’t  do  something 
about  it,”  he  declared.  Turning  to  the 
home  front,  he  asked  why  it  was  left 
for  one  lone  columnist  (Westbrook 
Pegler)  to  dig  up  facts  about  disre¬ 
putable  labor  leaders.  He  said  he 
favored  more  interpretive  writing 
about  labor. 

Paul  Walcott,  Greenfield  Recorder- 
Gazette,  urged  more  realistic  report¬ 
ing  of  what  the  war  involves  and  sug¬ 
gested  a  “post-mortem”  editor  to 
keep  track  of  stories  that  have  been 
withheld  for  publication,  so  that  these 
stories  may  eventually  be  released, 
when  they  are  no  longer  in  violation 
of  national  security.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  AP  has  a  national  system 
that  is  more  efficient  in  gathering  an 
over-all  picture  of  a  particular  situa¬ 
tion  on  the  home  front  than  any  gov¬ 
ernment  bureau  in  Washington.  “We 
have  ignored  ‘the  facts  of  life’  in  this 
labor  situation,”  he  contended.  He  also 
favored  a  Latin-American  news  re¬ 
port  for  domestic  use.  “If  the  AP  can 
control  a  basically  sound  system  of 
news  there,  we  will  find  it  helpful,” 
he  said.  ' 


Some  Dailies 
Bor  Help  Wanted 

continued  from  page  34 


Detroit — All  three  Detroit  papers— 
News,  Times  and  Free  Press — have 
been  forced  by  paper  restrictions  to 
abandon  the  practice  of  accepting  help 
wanted  ads  on  a  straight  display  basis. 
All  three,  however,  still  permit  such 
subject  material  in  display  under  cer¬ 
tain  restrictions. 

The  News  allows  its  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  run  as  part  of  its  regular 
display  ads  as  high  as  one  quarter  of 
a  page  devoted  to  help  wanted  ma¬ 
terial,  with  the  further  restriction  that 
only  two  such  quarter  pages  or  a  total 
of  one  half  page  can  be  used  for  such 
purposes  within  a  month. 

For  its  retail  advertisers,  the  News 
provides  that  one  quarter  of  any  dis¬ 
play  ad  can  be  used  for  help  wanted 
purposes.  Such  material  must  be  en¬ 
closed  within  the  border  of  the  ad 
and  with  no  steps  permitted. 

The  News  otherwise  bans  straight 
display  help  wanted  ads  excepting 
such  matter  only  as  classified,  with  the 
wartime  imposed  restriction  of  one 
column-inch  applying. 

The  Times  is  sticking  to  its  policy 
of  restricting  help  wanted  ads  to  the 
classified  section  for  the  most  part, 
with  big  and  small  advertisers  gen¬ 
erally  granted  the  maximum  of  one 
and  a  half  inches  for  any  one  day. 

However,  the  Times  management 
allows  its  display  advertisers  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  using  up  to  10%  of  such  dis¬ 
play  ads  for  help  wanted  purposes,  as 
long  as  the  help  wanted  ad  is  enclosed 
within  the  borders  of  the  display  ad. 

The  Free  Press  also  restricts  help 
wanted  ads  generally  to  the  classified 
section,  with  a  restriction  of  two 
column-inches  per  ad.  But  under  the 
Free  Press  policy,  advertisers  can  run 
a  two-inch  classified  ad  under  both 
male  and  female  help  wanted,  or  two 
inch  ads  imder  separate  classifications 

of  “industrial  help”  and  “office  help." 
In  other  words,  an  advertiser  might 
find  it  possible  to  obtain  a  total  of 
eight  inches  in  four  classified  ads 
under  this  flexible  system. 

As  for  display  ads,  the  Free  Press 
permits  its  advertisers  to  use  up  to 
25%  of  such  an  ad  for  help  wanted 
purposes,  as  long  as  the  latter  ad  is 
enclosed  within  the  display  ad’s 
borders. 
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sniping  won't  win  markets 


SNIPING  has  its  place  in  war — and  in  Marketing. 

But  it  won’t  capture  and  liold  ground  in  war — nor  in 
marketing. 

For  this  job  you've  got  to  use  Infantry — in  Marketing  as 
in  War — and  the  Infantry  of  advertising  and  Marketing 
is  the  local  newspaper. 

It’s  the  local  newspaper  that  captures  and  holds  markets — 
if  you  use  it  efficiently. 

Here  are  five  simple  rules  for  doing  just  that: 

1.  Use  Newspapers  Regularly 

2.  Use  Newspaper-type  Copy 

3.  Merchandise  Your  Advertising 

4.  Use  Newspapers'  StafFs 

5.  Use  All  the  Newspapers 

Plan  now  while  there’s  time  to  plan;  act  now  while  there’s 
time  to  act,  and  you  won’t  have  to  waste  valuable  am¬ 
munition — and  valuable  time — in  sniping. 

Why  not  have  a  chat  with  one  of  our  representatives — he 
can  be  of  real  help. 


Beaver  Palls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Chester  Times  (E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 

Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  (M&E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadviile  Tribune-Republican  (M&E) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 
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Field's  Interest 
Is  in  "Sun" 

continued  from  page  7 


cerned,  the  gap  between  profit  and 
loss  is  getting  narrower  and  nar¬ 
rower.” 

Pread  of  Idlteriol  Policy 

Mr.  Field,  as  founder  of  the  Sun, 
together  with  Silliman  Evans,  publish¬ 
er,  are  pleased  with  the  reception 
accorded  the  Siui,  which  began  pub¬ 
lication  on  Dec.  4,  1941,  three  days 
before  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
Since  then  the  newspaper  has  experi¬ 
enced  many  of  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
new  bom  baby  in  the  journalistic 
world.  Two  editors  prei^ed  Mr. 
Field,  who  took  over  the  editorship 
last  April,  when  Turner  Catledge  re¬ 
signed  to  return  to  the  New  York 
Times. 

“We  plan  to  continue  what  we  have 
started,”  said  Mr.  Field.  “We  are 
proud  of  our  editorial  policy — fearless 
and  liberal  journalism,  with  truth  and 
objectivity  in  news  coverage.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  people  will  find  out  that 
the  things  for  which  we  stand  are 
right.” 

Asked  what  his  principal  concern 
for  the  Stm  was  at  present,  Mr.  Field 
smiled  and  replied:  “Newsprint.”  He 
said  the  paper  was  having  the  same 
problems  as  every  other  newspaper 
under  the  present  rationed  print  pa¬ 
per  situation.  He  was  not  inclined 
to  look  too  far  into  the  future  as  to 
any  major  post-war  developments  for 
the  Sun,  which  is  published  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  plant. 

The  Sun’s  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  for  August  (after  newsprint  re¬ 
strictions  were  in  force)  was  291,066 
daily  as  compared  with  274,834  for  the 
same  month  a  year  ago;  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  averaged  374,404  last  month 
as  against  350,353  for  the  same  period 
last  year. 

Beqaeits  in  Will 

The  will  of  the  elder  Marshall  Field, 
who  died  Jan.  16,  1906,  contained 
many  bequests,  including  an  $8,000,- 
000  grant  to  the  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Chicago,  and  made 
arrangements  for  transfer  of  accum¬ 
ulated  income  and  residue  at  stated 
intervals  to  his  children  and  grand¬ 
children.  The  present  Marshall  Field 
has  received  previous  allotments  un¬ 
der  terms  of  the  will,  and  comes  into 
possession  of  the  residuary  estate  at 
the  age  of  50. 

The  trustees  of  the  Estate  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  have  made  investments 
and  administered  bequests  in  widely 
divergent  fields.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  present  Marshall  Field,  the  estate 
engaged  in  one  of  the  first  large- 
scale,  privately-financed  slum  clear¬ 
ance  and  medium-cost  housing  pro¬ 
jects.  In  1928,  the  Marshall  Field 
Garden  Apartments  were  erected  on 
the  near  North  Side  of  Chicago. 
Among  the  other  real  estate  enter¬ 
prises  in  which  the  trustees  of  the 
Field  estate  have  invested  funds 
are: 

The  44-story  Field  Building,  135  S. 
LaSalle  St.,  with  1,000,000  square  feet 
of  office  space,  which  was  built  during 
the  depression  (1931-34)  at  a  cost  of 
$20,000,000. 

liie  38-story  Pittsfield  Building,  55 
E.  Wa^ngton  St.,  named  after 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  where  grandfather 
Field  received  his  first  bu^eas  train¬ 
ing  as  a  $4.00  a  week  clerk  in  the  store 
of  Deacon  Davis,  who  opened  each 
day’s  business  with  prayer. 

The  22-story  Conway  Building,  111 
W.  Washington  St.,  close  to  the  City 
Hall  andsCounty  Building. 

The  FV.'ld  Museum  was  established 
by  the  elder  Field,  with  an  initial  do¬ 
nation  of  $1,000,000,  later  svqjplement- 
ed  by  an  $8,000,000  grant  provided  in 
the  will. 


Marshall  Field  III  is  a  director  and 
minority  shareholder  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Company,  mercantile  estab¬ 
lishment  founded  by  his  grandfather, 
who  left  Pittsfield  for  Chicago  in  1856. 
The  present  Marshall  Field  was  bom 
in  Chicago.  Most  of  his  early  life  was 
spent  here.  Some  time  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  his  mother  remarried 
in  England.  Mr.  Field  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  He  left  Cam¬ 
bridge  at  the  end  of  two  years  to 
return  to  Chicago  and  asstune  his  part 
in  the  management  of  the  Field 
estate. 

In  1917,  Mr.  Field  enlisted  as  private 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  the  33rd  (Illi¬ 
nois)  Division.  He  fought  in  the  Ar- 
gonne  and  St.  Mihiel  offensives  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
before  World  War  I  ended.  After  the 
war,  he  entered  the  investment  bank¬ 
ing  firm  of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co., 
Chicago,  and  subsequently  established 
his  own  firm,  Field,  Glore  &  (^.  In 
1921  he  mov^  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  to  establish  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice  of  his  firm.  He  retired  from  the 
firm  in  1935  to  devote  more  of  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  handling  of  the  affairs 
of  his  estate. 

Batlacts  Atseciatieai 

Mr.  Field’s  business  associations,  in 
addition  to  the  Sun  and  PM,  New 
York  newspaper  which  he  took  over 
shortly  after  its  founding  in  1940,  are 
director.  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  and  Tnist  Company  of  Chicago; 
Marshall  Field  &  Company;  and  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company.  He  is  president  of  the 
United  States  Committee  for  the  Care 
of  European  Children;  chairman  bf 
the  National  Citizens’  Committee  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Chil¬ 
dren  in  a  Democracy;  and  a  director 
of  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Society  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Field  also  takes  an  active  inter¬ 
est  in  many  Chicago  civic  and  philan¬ 
thropic  projects.  He  serves  on  the 
board  of  directors  or  is  a  trustee  of 
the  Field  Museum,  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  Chicago  Zoological  Society, 
Hull  House,  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Pro¬ 
vident  Hospital  and  the  University  of 
Chicago,  as  well  as  being  a  director 
of  the  National  War  Fund;  National 
Council,  Boys  Scouts  of  America; 
United  Seamen’s  Service  and  Russian 
War  Relief  Society. 

Mr.  Field  is  the  father  of  five  chil¬ 
dren.  His  grandfather,  the  merchant, 
by  his  last  will  and  testament,  first 
made  his  bequests  to  charity,  em- 
ployess,  friends,  relatives  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family.  He  then  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  20th  Article  of  the  Will 
that  the  trustees  apply  the  net  income 
and  the  capital  for  the  use  and  benefit 


of  his  two  grandsons,  Marshall  and 
Henry  Field  (the  latter  deceased)  and 
their  issue.  Details  of  that  provision 
follow: 

Grandson  Marshall  and  his  issue 
were  to  receive  a  three-fifths  (3/5) 
portion,  and  Henry  and  his  issue  were 
to  receive  a  two-fifth  (2/5)  portion. 
Henry  Field,  the  yovmger  of  the  two 
grandsons,  died  July  8,  1917,  and  his 
share  of  the  trust  estate,  by  court  de¬ 
cree  entered  July  13,  1920,  reverted 
to  his  older  brother,  Marshall.  The 
trustees  were  directed  by  Article 
Twentieth  of  the  Will  to  make  princi¬ 
pal  payments  to  the  grandsons  when 
they  attained  the  age  of  25,  30,  35  and 
40  years. 

As  to  income,  one-half  (^,^)  of  the 
net  income  accumulated  \mtil  the 
grandson  attained  the  age  of  forty-five 
years.  Marshall  Field  attained  the 
age  of  45  years  on  Sept.  28,  1938,  at 
which  time  the  accumulated  income 
was  paid  over  to  him,  a  total  of  $46,- 
000,000. 

From  the  remaining  one-half  (%) 
of  the  net  income,  one-third  (1/3) 
was  paid  to  Marshall  Field  when  he 
attained  the  age  of  30  years,  two- 
thirds  (2/3)  when  he  attained  the  age 
of  35,  and  one-half  (%)  when  he 
attained  the  age  of  40.  After  attain¬ 
ing  the  age  of  45  years,  Marshall 
Field  continues  to  receive  the  income 
from  the  remaining  one-half  (Vie)  un¬ 
til  he  attains  the  age  of  50  on  Sept. 
28,  1943,  when  he  shall  receive  the 
principal  (between  $70,000,000  and 
$75,000,000). 

Trustees  of  the  Estate  of  Marshall 
Field  are:  Marshall  Field,  George 
Richardson,  Continental  Illinois  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago. 

■ 

Capitol  Paper  Limits 
Size  to  48  Pages 

Another  newspaper,  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Evening  Star,  has  been  added 
to  the  list  of  those  who  are  imposing 
various  limitations  on  themselves  as  a 
means  of  saving  newsprint.  In  a  boxed 
announcement  the  Star  recently  ex¬ 
plained  to  its  readers  that  no  more 
than  48  pages  would  be  published  in 
any  one  edition. 

It  further  explained  that  advertis¬ 
ing  which  would  necessitate  a  paper 
in  excess  of  that  size  would  be  de¬ 
clined  for  that  day. 

The  one  exception  to  the  rule 
adopted  to  conserve  newsprint  and, 
at  Ae  same  time,  “to  print  the  news 
of  the  day  in  keeping  with  Star  stand¬ 
ards  of  adequate  presentation,”  was 
the  issue  on  the  eve  of  the  Third  War 
Loan  drive  opening  which  went  to  56 
pages. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tim*— .50  par  lina 
4  timai — .40  par  lina  par  insartion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima — .90  par  lina 
2  timas — .90  par  lina  par  insartion 
4  timas — .70  par  lina  par  insartion 
FORh4S  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 
To  ealeulata  cost  of  any  classiflod  advan- 
tisamant,  count  five  avaraga  words  to  tka 
lina.  Minimum  tpaca  accaptad  for  puUU 
cation  is  thraa  linos.  Advartisars  who  Itay 
thair  ads.  Bos  No.  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 
should  considar  this  as  four  words. 
INQUIRE  ABOUT  THE 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PERSONNEL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
1700  Times  Tower,  B’way  at  42nd  St. 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Nawtpapars  For  Sal# 


A2TXBVOOV  DAILY,  ezoIoaiTa  flald  in 
thririnc  aontharn  eity  of  14,000.  Wall 
aquipped  modem  fireproof  bnildinf.  Rieh 
aarie^taral  eonununitr.  Will  ahow  ex¬ 
cellent  net  on  inTeatment.  Brokers  letter 
will  not  be  answered.  FaH  details  to 

Sarties  who  eon  show  their  ability  ta 
nanea  orer  $100,000  deal.  Box  61,  ltd- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


$12,000  CASH  will  handle  one  of  best 
weeklies  in  the  West;  netting  better 
than  $8,600.  Unopposed,  in  irrigated 
area  in  prosperous  district.  Don’t  miss 
it.  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


Public  Notic* 


‘Editor  and  Publisher”  is  a  service  station 
on  the  Journalistic  highways  of  the  world. 
In  our  permanent  library  and  museum 
files  will  be  found,  easily  available,  im¬ 
portant  basic  data  anent  newspaper  mar¬ 
kets,  ownership,  administration,  man¬ 
agement,  personnel,  features,  circulations, 
advertising  rates,  linage  statistics  and 
mechanics  of  production,  as  well  as  a 
wealth  of  informative  material  regarding 
national  advertiser  and  agency  Service. 
A  specialist  on  the  daily  newspaper. 
■■EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.”  now  in  its 
fifty-eighth  year,  occupies  an  exclusive 
field.  Subscribers  are  earnestly  urged 
to  call  upon  ns  for  any  service  they  feel 
we  limy  be  able  to  render. 

Manager,  Reader  Service 


Wanted — Comic  Strips 


SYNDICATE  WANTS  COMIC  STRIP— 
Write  for  information.  Do  not  semi 
material.  Box  265,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


Nawspapar  Prats  Enginaart 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving,  as¬ 
sembling  entire  New.spaper  Plants,  re¬ 
pairs.  maintenance.  Service  nation-wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  St.,  New  York. 


Nawspapar  Brohars 


OAlPAlBI£  HANDLINO,  baying,  selling, 
mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades.  Ler 
Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Michigan. 


W.  H.  GLOVER  CO.,  VENTURA,  CALIF. 
Confidential  data  on  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  west  of  Chicago. 


YOU  KNOW  WHO,  DON’T  YOU? 

WHEN  something  must  be  done,  it’s  a 
good  idea  to  get  somebody  on  the  job 
who  knows  how  to  do  it. 

THE  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  old-time 
newspaper  brokers  of  Nashville,  Michi¬ 
gan,  has  recently  conducted  the  merger 
of  two  daily  newspapers  at  Fostoria, 
Ohio,  and  also  that  of  the  two  weekly 
newspapers  at  Wayne,  Michigan. 

You  will  like  our  sirrvice. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Nashville,  Michigan 


Nawspapar  Waatad 


TWO  MEN  UNDER  FORTY  with  31  years 
combined  experience  in  editorial,  sales, 
promotion  and  executive  phases  of  daily 
newspaper  operation,  now  earning  over 
$18,0U0  a  year,  have  $60,000  for  down 
payment  on  the  right  paper.  Would  con¬ 
sider  controlling  interest.  The  ideal  paper 
is  a  daily  in  a  town  of  no  less  than  20.- 
000  population  centered  in  a  good  trading 
area  with  diversified  sources  of  consumer 
income  and  located  in  the  Middle  Atlantic, 
North  Central  or  Pacific  Northwest  sones. 
Box  298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Industrial  Advertisers,  Jan.-June,  1943 


continwed  from  page  7 


Scotch  Cellulose  Tape . 

Seidlitx  Paint  Products . 

Sherwin-Williams  Paint  . 

Sanneborn  Sons,  Inc . 

Sperry  Corp  . 

Spred  Paint  Prod . 

Standard  Oil  of  N.  J . 

Steelcote  Paints  . 

Stewart-Warner  Corp . 

Studebaker  . 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co . . 

Texas  Pre-Fabricatc<l  House  &  Tent  Co. 

Texcel  Cellophane  Tajie  . 

Texolite  . .  •  • 

Thompaon  Prod.,  Ltd . 

Time  Tested  Paint  Prod . 

Treadtaell  Construction  Co . 

Truni  Wallpaper  . 

United  Aircraft  Corp . 

United  States  Gypsum  Ci . 

United  States  Rubber  Co . 

United  States  Steel  Co . 

Vinco  Coro.  . 

Western  Electric  Ca  . 

Western  Stove  Co . 

Weatinghouie  Electric  ft  Mfg.  Co . 

Williams  Oil-O-Matic  Heating  . 

Witteck  Mfg.  Ca  . 

Zenith  Radio  Corp . 

. . 
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Comiwrclfll  PtioiwI 


George  Williame 
COMMERCIAL  PERSONNEL 
AdTertiiing  *  Publighing  Potitiong 
209  8.  State  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


Mtehsalcal  IqiiipnMf  For  Sol* 

~l  p/tan  BED  DUPUX  FEB08.  exeel- 
lant  eonditioD  replacing  with  rotary  praaa. 
^Qgionable,  no  dealera.  Box  208,  Editor 
A  Pnbliiher. 


MSS  KIOH  SPEED  PBE8S  of  »«  pagaa 
eapaeitr,  with  4  eolora  ineide  and  ont- 
•l^of  18  PH—,  21%  cutoff  at  a  reaaon- 
able  price.  Wire  Box  187,  Editor  0 


able  price. 
Pnbllgaer. 


kladel  22  Linotype.  S34037.  Elactrie  pot 
a  motor.  A-1.  Mata  excellent  coditian. 
SO  24,  24  italiea  BodonI;  24,  20,  Chelt 
Italici,  18.  24,  *  80  Obelt;  80  Gothic 
eondenied.  Poll  magaiine  and  3  aplita  on 
machine,  5  extra  aplita  and  one  auxiliarp 
magaaine.  88,000.00.  Terroa.  Aleo  In- 
tartxpe  Model  B  87862.  A-1.  2  inaga- 

lines,  Electric  pot  and  motor.  2  molda. 
T%  Excelsior.  14  Gothic.  $1500.  Terms. 
Both  machines  in  nee.  Press,  Ine.,  John- 

■on  City,  Tennessee.  _ 

jrO  MODEL  14  UNOTTPES  and  one  mo- 
4el  8  Monotjrpe  Giant  caster  and  Mono- 
irps  Sorts  Caster  with  large  assortment 
of  mats  and  molda  —  United  American 
IVIn  Four  Margach  Pig  Mold — Keystone 
63'  X  51”  Steel  ad  stone.  State  Register 
Fnbllshing  Company,  Springfield,  Illinois. 


Machoaicol  lq*lp***"*  Wmt*d 

■  WANTED 

press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide), 
13%  inch  printing  diameter — 31%  inch 
ent-off  or  deck  for  same.  Gire  nil  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1043,  Editor  A 
Psblisher _ 


.OKT  AUTO  PLATE,  with  or  without  Pot, 
printed  page  sise  8  column  22  inches, 
wire  Independent,  Richmond,  Calif. _ 


IGLE  NEWSPAPER  POLDER,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  quarter  fold.  33  M  inch  cut¬ 
off.  Write  or  wire  Adcraft,  8440  8.  Hope 
81.,  Los  Angeles,  California. _ 


(OPLEX  Or  COMET  flat-bed  press  in  good 
condition.  State  model,  price  and  loca¬ 
tion.  Box  289.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


IfANTED:  16-page  Duplex  Tubular  or  Goes 
Rotary  Press.  Send  complete  informa¬ 
tion.  price,  etc.,  to  Box  273,  Editor  & 
I^blisher. 


Help  Wanted 

AdnuniatratiTe 


ImCE  ^NAOER  AND  ACCOUNTANT 

gire  training,  experience,  reference,  other 
cnential  information  first  letter.  Ponca 
City  News,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma. 


Halp  Wantad 

Advertiaillg 


DTEBTISING  sales,  man  or  woman, 
'  ability  write  copy  and  sell  for  weekly 
northern  West  Virginia;  fine  community, 
and  excellent  salary  to  right  person  who 
Nodnees.  H.  G.  Rhawn,  Box  167, 
Olarkahurg,  W.  Va.  Send  photo,  salary 
limits  and  all  details  first  letter. 


4S8IFIED  MAN  OB  WOMAN  wanted  in 
a  substantial  western  town  on  a  progres- 
rive  daily  of  16,000.  Please  write  draft 
Mitns,  experience,  age,  salary  expected, 
other  particulars  immediately  to  Times- 
Sews.  Twin  Falls.  Idaho. 


ISPLAY  SOLICITOR  wanted  with  copy 
writing  ability.  Second  paper  busy  New 
England  industrial  market.  State  qiiali- 
fritions,  salary  requirements  and  avail- 
ibility  for  interview  (including  Saturday 
or  Sunday  at  New  York  or  Boston  if 
more  convenient  to  you).  Box  291, 
Editor  &  I’liblisher. 


OWEE  RIO  OBANDE  VALLEY  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  requires  advertising  manager  for 
local  field  only.  An  experienced  sales¬ 
man  and  manager  with  merehandising 
training  and  ability  to  ‘‘sell”  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  mereliants  not  news¬ 
paper-advertising  minded.  is  neijded. 
Newspaper  is  located  in  the  great  citrus 
and  vegetable  producing  area  of  Southern 
Teias — the  one  section  of  the  United 
States  with  a  great  and  expanding  fu- 
tnre— Circulation  7,500.  The  weather  is 
bot  in  summer,  tempered  by  tmol  Gulf 
breeies — nights  always  comfortable.  Win- 
In  months  delightful.  Salary  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  qualifications  and  ability  to  pro- 
•lace.  Future  income  would  be  based 
I  msults.  If  interested  write  fully  cov- 
I  (ring  experience,  age,  draft  status,  salary 
Ikialory,  expertationa,  etc.,  to  Box  277, 
t  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


DED  AT  ONCE  ADVERTI81NO  MAN 
with  outstanding  talea,  layout,  and  mer- 
ekindliinc  ability  in  growing  Sontham 
City  of  15,000.  Advertiaing  Manager’! 
PMitlon  open  for  capable  applicant.  Par- 
^•nt.  Write  detailed  applieation  to 
iBon  338,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MShWEST  daily,  city  6,000,  wanta 
tdrertising  salesman  potseiaing  some  ebil- 
hy  draw  attractive  copy  layout.  Expari- 
■Ms  also  in  nawa  writing  deairable  bat 
aeeestary.  Man  or  woman  considered. 
^iRAtnent  poiition  with  excellent  chance 
*f  advancement.  Pey  commeasurste  with 
^ty  to  produce  in  recogniied  progree- 
leld.  State  experience  and  aalary 
'•tilrtmente.  Bex  251,  Editor  A  Pnh- 
Ikhsr. 


H*lp  Wantad 
Advertising  (Coat’d) 

ADVERTISING  MAN  OR  WOMAN  experi¬ 
enced  copywriting,  layouts,  selling.  Per¬ 
manent,  good  future.  Daily  Transcript, 
Norman,  Okla. 


Holp  WanUd 

_ Mechanical  ((^nt’d) _ 

PROOF  READER,  experienced,  wanted  at 
once.  Give  full  particulars,  age,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  requirements.  Free  Press, 
Burlington,  Vt. 


Sitnatiens  Wantad 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

A-I  EDITOR,  writer,  executive.  Magazine, 
newspaper  experience.  Expert  knowledge 
art,  photography,  speaking.  Best  refer- 
ences.  Box  286,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,  girl,  experienced 
all  magaiine  work.  New  York  only. 
Box  272,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FROM  OPnCE  BOY  TO  CITY  EDITOR 
of  a  metropolitan  daily  at  21  years  of 
age,  now  at  43  after  serving  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  10  years  and  news  editor,  12  years 
on  a  daily  with  more  than  325,000  daily 
circulation,  I  am  looking  for  a  new  con¬ 
nection  as  the  result  of  an  unusual  situa¬ 
tion.  Fully  capable  of  handling  staff 
men,  having  trained  hundreds,  highly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper  makeup  having 
designed  papers  which  twice  have  been 
among  the  top  three  in  the  Ayers  award ; 
a  pioneer  and  fully  experienced  in  flash 
display  of  type  and  news  pictures;  also 
versed  in  the  use  of  color  in  type  and 
picture  display;  informed  on  newspaper 
policy  and  problems  having  gone  through 
consolidations  with  two  other  dailies; 
understand  high  pressure  circulation  and 
promotion  methods;  for  yean  have  had 
charge  of  the  development  of  machine 
gun  diagramed  pictures  in  a  10  page 
fall  football  aports  section  ranked  as  one 
of  the  best  in  the  nation ;  an  all  around 
newspaper  executive  and  newspaperman 
who  will  come  with  top  recommendations 
from  a  widely  known  publisher.  Are  yon 
interested  and  what  have  you)  Box  285, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

INDUSTRIAL,  GENERAL  EDITORIAL  and 

publicity  work.  Good  newspaper,  maga¬ 
iine  background.  Age  46.  Box  293, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN — Experienced  newt, 
features  re-write,  now  employed  dally, 
seeks  opening,  within  hour’s  travel  New 
York  City.  Knows  news,  how  to  get  it. 
how  to  write  it.  Enthusiastic,  hard- 
worker.  Box  274,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PROFITARLB  EDITOR 

9  YEARS;  newspaper  reporting  and  editing 
on  weekly  and  daily;  industrial  news 
and  feature  writer  on  trade  magaiine  8 
yrs.  Seeks  newspaper  (editing-writing 
or  editorial)  job,  in  Mid-Atlantic  States. 
3-A,  29,  competent  to  handle  one  man 
paper.  Have  sold  advertising  and  print- 
ing.  Box  295,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPOT  IN  INDUSTRY,  writing  in  public 
relations,  personnel,  advertising  wanted 
by  newspaperman.  Fifteen  years  experi¬ 
ence,  including  business  and  financial, 
as  reporter  and  on  all  desks.  Draft 
exempt,  available  October  16.  Now  New 
York,  free  to  travel.  Salary  minimum 
$75.  Box  271.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  wants  general  reporting 
on  Southwestern  daily.  Experienced. 
Box  281,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sit*atie*s  Waited 

_ Mgcbaniral _ 

NEWSPAPER  COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT  (Union)  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  management,  operation  of  com¬ 
posing  room,  other  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments,  assume  lower  cost  of  operation. 

Box  225,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ROOM  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT  or  Mechanical  Superintend¬ 
ent  available.  Newspaper  executive  of 
wide  aaperience,  producing  best  of  re- 
snlta.  Box  248,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COMBINATION  JOB  ON  TUBULAR  in 
medium  small  mid-western  town  by  able 
reiponsible  man.  Box  287,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wantad 

PaUic  Raiatioax 

EDITOR  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PUBLICA- 
TION.  Knows  leaders  of  Business  In¬ 
dustry,  Religion  and  Politics.  Interested 
in  Public  Relation  Career.  Box  279, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantad 

_ Pbotographar _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Age  40  —  Thoroughly 
experienced  news  and  features.  Excel¬ 
lent  references  and  background.  Box 
282,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Situations  Wantad 

_ ProMotioB _ 

publicity  WOMAN — Experienced  enough 
to  plan  own  campaigns.  Well  trained 
enough  to  take  orders.  Expert  at  plan 
ning,  placing  and  writing  copy  wbirh 
piles  up  inches.  Wide  newspaper  con- 
tacta.  New  York  or  vicinity  preferred. 
Box  275,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitnations  Wanted 

RaprcscntatiTa 

AGGRESSIVE  PUBLISHER’S 
BEPBESENTATTVE 

Unusual  sales  record  with  National  Pub¬ 
lication,  now  hard  hit  by  priorities; 
wishes  new  connection  with  publisher 
seeking  live  representation. 

INTERNATIONAL  MEDIA 
REPRESENTATIVE 
551  5th  Avenue 

Room  512  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


H*lp  Wantad 

Cirenlation 


THREE  OIROULATION  HANAORRS  for 
northern  mid-western  dailies.  $60  3>«r 
week  ta  start.  Box  190,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

IMMEDIATE  OFENINO  for  circulation 
manager  in  Southern  City  of  16,000. 
Peiiaanent  position  with  good  futnra  for 
man  enable  of  building  sonnd  eirenla- 
tion.  Write  detailed  applieation  to  Box 

237,  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

WANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  Newspaper. 
Summer  weather  is  hot,  but  is  tempered 
by  cool  Gulf  breezes.  Nights  always 
comfortable.  Winter  months  delightful. 
Salary  not  particularly  attractive.  In 
this  great  citrus  and  vegetable  producing 
area  which  is  almost  the  only  frontier 
left  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a 
great  growth  and  fnture  ahead.  If  a 
warm  climate  and  growing  country  in¬ 
terest  yon,  write  fully  about  your  experi¬ 
ence,  past  salaries,  age,  draft  status, 
expectations,  etc.,  to  Box  276,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Halp  Waotod 

_ tditori*l _ 

RBiPORTERk  Man  or  Woman,  progretaive, 
npatata  Naw  York  daily,  poaaible  ehanea 
rapid  promotion  to  news  editor.  Send 
full  dope  sheet,  pietnre.  Box  156,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publiaher. 

SrORTS  WRITER  to  handle  wire  copy, 
cover  local  scene  wanted  by  afternoon 
daily  in  midwest.  Good  spot  for  sober, 
draft-exempt  newsman.  Fbnphaait  on 
local  sports.  State  e:y>erience  and  salary 
expected.  Box  199,  Editor  A  Publieher. 
THRIVINO  MIDWEST  DAILY  in  city  of 
800,000  wantc  draftproof  copyreader  for 
reapontible  desk  poaition.  Mnat  be  able 
to  trim  copy  intelligently,  handle  local 
and  telegraph.  Give  experience,  salary, 
references  first  letter.  Box  198,  Editor 

A  Publisher.  _ 

EDITOR  to  take  complete  charge  of  monthly 
nationally  dittrlbnted  magazine.  State 
full  experience  and  rsfareneez.  Box  224, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  BEPOBTEB  on  weekly  where 
nose  for  newt  and  good  writing  are  im¬ 
portant.  Valnable  experience,  good  wage, 
permanency  for  up  and  coming  eandi- 
date.  The  Enterpriie,  Falmouth.  Maas. 
reporter  experienced  in  general 
work.  Frank  L.  Rogers,  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  Leader-Repnblican-Herald,  Glovers- 

ville,  N.  Y. _ 

EDITOR  —  EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER 
MAN  to  take  charge  of  new  weekly  now 
forming.  Please  write.  The  Greenwich 
Review,  248  Greenwich  Ave.,  Greenwich, 

Conn. _ 

EDITOR^— MAN  OR  WOMAN  capable  of  as¬ 
suming  full  responsibilities;  iniikcup.  etc. 
Needed  October  5.  Daily  News,  Boon- 

ville.  Mo. _ 

EXPERIENCED  DRAFT-EXEMPT  REFOR 
TER  for  morning  paper  in  Southeast 
war  community  of  100.000.  (iood  salary 
for  good  reporter.  Not  duration.  Box 

263,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXCELLENT  OPENING  for  experienced, 
fast  reporter  with  small  town  hackgroiind 
on  staff  30,000  circulation  newspaper. 
Pennsylvania  industrial  city.  Address 
Box  262,  Editor  A  Publisher,  giving 
essentials,  including  salary  desired,  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  when  available  for  inter- 
view,  long  distance  phone  connection. 
FLORpA  DAILY  wants  reporter  who  is 
willing  to  dig,  able  to  turn  out  bright 
copy.  Give  experience,  references,  salary 
desired;  send  photo  if  possible.  Box 

296,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SOCIETY  EDITOR  Competent  woman  to 
handle  social  page.  Metropolitan  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Daily.  Detail  experience,  include 
recommendations.  State  salary.  Box 

300,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  New 
York  (national)  trade  paper;  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man.  State  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected.  Box  *288, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WRITERS  WANTED 
for  Staff  work  in  Cleveland 

ONE  with  experience  or  its  equivalent  in 
training.  For  greeting  card  ideas  and 
verses.  Good  salary.  Good  future.  Send 
samples  of  work  and  complete  personal 
data. 

Editor,  AMERICAN  GREETING  PUB 
LI8HER8,  1300  West  78  St.,  Cleveland 
2.  Ohio. 

Help  Waat*4 

Mockanical 

PRINTER  to  run  cylinder  press,  assist  with 
general  work,  weekly  newspaper  and  Job 
shop.  84e  per  hr.,  40  hr.  week.,  over¬ 
time  at  time  and  one  half.  Open  shop. 
Not  a  duration  job.  Age  no  handicap 
if  capable.  Write  Foreman,  Sanford 
Publishing  Co.,  Sanford,  Maine. 


_ RapraaaafoHva  Sarvica _ 

WRITERS  —  PHOTOGRAPHERS  —  CAR¬ 
TOONISTS — New  York  agent,  serving  na¬ 
tional  publications  and  sdvartising  agen¬ 
cies,  will  consider  repheaenting  market¬ 
able  talent.  Give  details,  send  aamplea 
with  return  postage.  Bertha  Klsuaner, 
Artists’  and  Literary  Agency,  607  Fifth 
Are.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Sitnatieas  Waatod 

_ AHmiiittratiTe _ 

EXBOUnVB  experienced  in  bnainess  man¬ 
agement,  ad  sales,  accounting  and  edi¬ 
torial  direction  aeeks  permanent  connec¬ 
tion  in  mid-weat  city  16,000  ta  60,000. 
Draft  exempt,  good  health,-  no  phytieal 
dafaets.  Box  187,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  CAN  HELP  OB  DO  THE  JOB  IN  FULL, 
if  some  publisher  wants  relief  in  the 
management  of  his  newspaper.  Am  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  in  labor  relations,  con¬ 
tract  negotiations,  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  purchasing,  promotion  and  red  tape. 
At  present  employed  as  Business  Mana¬ 
ger  of  one  of  the  most  successful  Midwest 
Daily  and  Sunday  Metropolitan  news- 
papers.  Box  270,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

SHaoHoas  Woatad 

Adrarliaiag 

ADVRRTISIVO  SALB8HAR  •  REPORTER: 
severs!  years  on  N.K.  dailies;  good  baek- 

f round;  eredantials.  Box  211,  Editor  A 
’ublisher. 

OLABSIPIBD  MAHAOl^  now  employed  as 
salesman.  Draft  exempt.  16  yean 
metropolitan  experienco  (morning,  eve¬ 
ning,  Sunday).  Fnmiih  beat  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  production  reference.  Box  306, 

Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  Do  you  need  an  aggres¬ 
sive  Advertising  Manager?  Are  you  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  reasonable  figure  to  a  man 
(47)  qualified  by  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  direct  cither  a  large  or  small 
staff?  Communicate  Box  180,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER-SALESMAN,  fif 
teen  years  experience,  past  draft  age, 
now  employed,  $60  week.  Box  278, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MY  EXPERIENCE  AS  A  COFTWRI’PEB, 
adv.  mgr.,  and  adv.  salesman  with  papers 
ranging  from  ‘‘tanktown  weeklies”  to 
2nd  largest  eve.  paper  in  U.  S.,  should 
make  me  a  valuable  addition  to  your  staff. 
Box  297,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Sitiafloas  Waatad 
Circalatioa 

DESIRB  PERMANENT  OONNBOTION  Pre¬ 
ferably  on  small  town  paper,  as  Cirenla¬ 
tion  Manager,  have  had  over  30  years 
very  snceeasful  experience  in  ail  phatea 
of  circulation.  Been  with  present  Em¬ 
ployer  large  Metropolitan  over  13  years 
in  Country  Circulation,  bo  agrees  to  give 
me  release  when  I  find  what  I  am  seek- 
ing.  I  am  43  years  of  age  and  in  good 
health.  Kindly  write  full  details  first 
letter.  Box  201,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitaatioas  Waatad 

Editorial 

AN  EDITOR  of  a  paper  with  circulation 
well  over  50,000  wanta  a  job  with  s 
more  promising  future.  Draft-exempt  at 
38,  be  can  offer  an  ontstanding  and 
stable  record  as  a  top  news  executive 
for  the  last  10  years  and  specific  proof 
of  writing  ability.  Box  215,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDUCATED  MANAGING  EDITOR  medium 
daily  seeks  permanent  day  job  with  fu¬ 
ture  in  Midwest,  West.  Reliable,  am¬ 
bitious.  Box  197,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WILUNG  TO  SLAVE,'  so  help  me  at  writ¬ 
ing  job,  N.  Y.  City  preferred.  Gal  re 
porter  now  grinding  out  news,  features 
on  daily.  Magasine  experience.  Box 

202,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOB  EXPERIENCED  in  every  phace 
of  news  writing  and  preparation  seeks 
change.  Impressive  record  of  sceom- 
lishment.  Skilled  on  heads.  Some 
roadcasting  experience.  Draft  exempt. 
Never  unemployed.  Box  241,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


AVAILABLE — Picture  and  photo  assign¬ 
ment  editor.  25  years  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  Daily  newspaper,  inagaxine,  trade 
publication  or  house  organ.  American 
citizen,  draft  exempt.  Salary  reasonable. 
Box  284,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AFTER  NINE  YEARS  of  editorial-repor 
torial  work  on  "big-time”  pubs,  I  want 
to  settle  down  and  atay  put.  Newspaper 
and  mag  chores  included  fiction,  fea¬ 
tures,  rewrite,  general  assignment ;  knowl¬ 
edge  press  photography;  worked  all 
desks;  can  handle  staff.  Covered  agri¬ 
cultural  communities  and  Broadway  beat. 
Want  to  become  part  of  paper  or  chain 
of  papers  and  put  my  experience  to 
work.  University  graduate,  29,  draft 
deferred.  Locate  anywhere.  Box  999, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


3y  ARTHUR  ROBB 

ONE  of  the  many  problems  that  the 
Printing  and  Publishing  Division  of 
the  War  Production  Board  has  had  to 
undertake  during  the 
Small  vs.  past  few  months  is 
,  ,,  indicated  by  this 

Lar9«  sars  complaint,  sent  to  it 
of  Paper  a  few  days  ago  by  the 
publisher  of  a  small- 
city  Midwestern  daily.  One  ruling 
that  the  Board  has  so  far  sought  to 
avoid  is  that  of  “essentiality”  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  newspaper  or  any  part 
of  a  newspaper,  for  the  astute  men 
who  have  operated  the  P  &  P  Division 
know  that  any  such  step  would  be  the 
opening  wedge  for  government  con¬ 
trol  of  the  press — and  they  want  none 
of  that.  It  is  evidently  what  this 
small  city  publisher  had  in  mind, 
however,  when  he  wrote  the  Board 
as  follows; 

“At  hand,  I  have  one  of  the  many 
metropolitan  dailies  that  got  extra 
tonnage. 

“Its  entire  front  page  has  only  74 
inches  of  reading  matter,  if  set  in  8  pt. 
type.  The  rest  is  scare  heads,  etc. 
We,  who  are  suffering  because  this 
paper  got  extra  .tonnage,  are  holding 
our  banners  to  one  small  line. 

“It  used  37%  inches  for  a  crossword 
puzzle.  We  have  cut  ours  out. 

“It  has  an  entire  page  of  horoscopes, 
etc.  We  have  no  room  at  all  for  such 
tomfoolery. 

“It  has  three  pages  of  sports.  While 
it  gets  extra  tonnage  for  these  three 
pages  and  comes  out  trying  to  take 
circulation  away  from  us,  we  have 
crowded  our  sports  to  half  a  page. 

“We  have  cancelled  our  picture 
page  to  keep  within  our  allowance; 
but  it  runs  a  full  page  of  pictures. 

“We  come  now  to  the  more  serious 
part  of  this  argument.  We  feel  that 
our  right  to  be  called  essential  is 
based  upon  our  being  newspapers.  By 
trying  to  keep  our  people  informed 
about  essential  news,  we  have  enjoyed 
a  circulation  increase  from  6,000  to 
over  10,000  net  ABC.  We  have  done 
this  despite  a  33  per  cent  rural  price 
hike  and  50  per  cent  suburban  price 
hike,  without  any  premiums  or  in¬ 
ducements  of  any  kind.  Keeping 
within  our  quota  has  reduced  us  to 
some  six  and  even  some  foilV-page 
papers. 

“How  is  it  just  for  metropolitan 
papers  to  ask  extra  tonnage  for 
thousands  of  tons  of  stuff  that  is  not 
news  at  all? 

“This  metropolitan  paper  I  have  be¬ 
fore  me  has: 

“An  8-page  book  section. 

“A  32-page  tabloid  magazine. 

“A  12-page  section  of  big  8-column 
wide  comics. 

“A  16-page  section  (tabloid)  of  col¬ 
ored  horror  serials. 

“Surely,  before  you  ask  us  who  run 
newspapers  to  make  another  cut,  you 
should; 

“Stop  this  enormous  extra  tonnage 
to  metropolitan  papers. 

“Reduce  the  vast  tonnage  which 
metropolitan  papers  use  in  magazine 
and  feature  sections.  One  page  cut 
there  would  run  half  a  dozen  small 
dailies  for  a  week.” 

Whether  or  not  you  agree  with  this 
man’s  viewpoint,  you  must  listen  to 
him  and  consider  his  plight  carefully. 
There  are  several  hundred  like  him, 
and  in  the  mass,  they  probably  wield 
considerably  more  weight  in  Congress 
than  all  the  big  city  newspapers  to¬ 
gether.  'Hiese  newspapers  of  less  than 
metropolitan  stature  account  for  only 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
total  print  paper  use,  and  they  un¬ 
questionably  perform  a  public  service 


for  their  communities  that  the  metro¬ 
politan  press  cannot  duplicate.  Ten 
per  cent  cut  from  their  overall  ton¬ 
nage  amounts  to  only  1.5  per  cent  of 
the  country’s  total  print  paper  con¬ 
sumption — but  a  10  per  cent  cut  in  an 
average  12-page  paper  works  out  to  a 
16,  or  even  a  331/3  per  cent  cut  in 
practice. 

•  *  * 

ON  the  other  hand,  a  policy  which 

made  the  metropolitan  papers  stand 
the  entire  brunt  of  paper  economy 

could  easily  cripple 
Press  laterests  the  whole  newspaper 
Are  Net  structure.  The  big 

a.*aaa>istie  newspapers  use 

paper,  but  they  also 
provide  the  sinews  of  daily  operation 
for  the  news  services,  upon  which  the 
small  papers  depend,  liie  metropoli¬ 
tan  press  also  supports  the  bulk  of 
promotion  work  for  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  from  which  the  small  city  news¬ 
papers  benefit  beyond  the  ratio  of 
their  contribution.  The  large  city 
newspapers  afford  a  field  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  cultural  features,  like 
the  8-page  book  section  and  the  32- 
page  magazine  section  of  which  our 
small  city  correspondent  complains, 
and  which  are,  by  and  large,  a  definite 
addition  to  the  spiritual  side  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life. 

And  while  an  argument  can  be 
made  against  comics,  puzzles,  horo¬ 
scopes  and  other  feature  knickknacks 
in  a  time  of  paper  shortage,  equally 
vehement  argument  can  be  made  for 
entertainment  features  of  newspapers 
in  war  time.  This  dispute  is  by  no 
means  new.  It  arose  in  several  quar¬ 
ters,  we  recall,  when  paper  conditions 
tightened  in  1918,  but  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  press  and  feature  syndicates  made 
such  a  strong  case  for  their  relaxation 
factors  that  no  restrictions  were  im¬ 
posed  on  them. 

It  is  idle  and  futile  to  argue  that 
wartime  newspapers  should  consist 
solely  of  bulletin  news.  The  people 
look  to  newspapers  also  for  head¬ 
lines  of  a  sufficient  size  to  indicate 
the  relative  interests  of  news,  for 
comment  that  interprets  the  news, 
and  for  amusement  and  relief  from 
the  grim  aspects  of  war.  Not  many 
of  us  are  Cromwells  or  Stonewall 
Jacksons,  with  the  ability  to  drive  day 
and  night  relentlessly  through  the 
roar  and  horror  of  battle,  for  human 
nature  isn’t  built  that  way  except  in 
rare  individuals. 

If  the  political  pressure  of  small 
city  newspapers  to  escape  their  own 
destruction  results  in  endowing  a  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  with  the  right  to  re¬ 
fuse  paper  for  the  printing  of  ma¬ 
terial  that  the  small  papers  can’t  af¬ 
ford,  the  door  is  opened  for  destruc¬ 
tive  forces  that  could  encompass  the 
ruin  of  American  journalism. 

It  is  not  beyond  conjecture  that  a 
government  board,  given  such  powers, 
might  rule  that  daily  newspapers  with 
less  than  5,000,  or  maybe  less  than 
10,000,  were  not  “essential”  to  the 
war’s  conduct,  on  the  ground  that  per¬ 
sonals,  society  news,  local  politics, 
club  and  fraternal  meetings,  etc.,  the 
meat  upon  which  small  towns  feed, 
could  be  dispensed  with  for  the  dura¬ 
tion.  That  would  raise  a  terrific 
squawk,  of  course,  but  a  board  with 
power  to  deny  a  New  York  or  Chi¬ 
cago  paper  the  right  to  print  a  maga¬ 
zine  or  a  comic  section  would  scarcely 
be  awed  by  the  protests  of  a  5,000- 
10,000  circulation  daily  that  it  had 
ordered  to  cut  to  thrice-weekly  for 
reasons  of  paper  economy. 

It  is  conceivable,  too,  that  such  a 


board  might  feel  itself  entitled  to 
judge  what  kind  of  news  is  good  for 
the  war  effort  in  the  metropolitan 
press.  It  might,  as  a  “constructive 
move”  toward  winning  the  war,  with¬ 
hold  newsprint  supplies  from  news¬ 
papers  which  it  considered  unjustly 
critical  of  government.  Its  powers 
might  be  us^  for  the  destruction  of 
one  or  another  unit  in  a  competitive 
newspaper  situation. 

We  want  none  of  that,  we  repeat. 

*  *  * 


Federal 
Regulatioa 
To  le  Shuneed 


THE  initial  WPB  policy  is  the  only 
sound  principle  for  the  operation  of 
our  newspapers — tell  publishers  how 
much  tonnage  they 
can  have,  and  leave 
the  method  of  its  use 
entirely  up  to  the  in¬ 
dividual.  The  “es¬ 
sentiality”  of  any 
newspaper,  with  news  as  its  back¬ 
bone,  plus  whatever  educational  or 
entertainment  features  it  wishes  to 
carry,  should  be  up  to  the  readers 
of  each  newspaper.  If  government  is 
to  make  any  decision  as  to  “essen¬ 
tiality”,  it  should  be  between  news¬ 
papers  rendering  such  a  public  ser¬ 
vice  and  new  private  plant  enter¬ 
prises  which  serve  no  broad  commun¬ 
ity  purpose.  Even  these  should  not 
be  denied  the  right  to  publish  by  any 
board  or  bureau  edict,  although  their 
tonnage  requirements  should  be  eyed 
more  strictly  than  those  of  general 
public  service  journals. 

Government  itself,  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  operating  on  government  orders, 
are  one  of  the  major  leaks  from  the 
paper  pool  that  ought  to  be  stopped 
before  further  restrictions  are  laid  on 
the  daily  press. 

Another  thought  comes  to  mind.  If 
the  government  had  the  power  to  for¬ 
bid  or  restrict  publication  of  any  en¬ 
tertainment  or  educational  features  in 
newspapers,  as  a  necessary  step  in 
paper  conservation,  the  boom  to  ra¬ 
dio  would  be  immediate  and  immense. 
Radio  is  primarily  an  entertainment 
medium,  with  news  and  public  leader¬ 
ship  as  sidelines,  and  it  would  be  well 
equipped  to  receive  the  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  newspaper  readers  who  would 
be  alienated  by  deprivation  of  fea¬ 
tures  to  which  they  had  become  ac¬ 
customed.  It  seems  inevitable  that 
such  a  transition  would  be  followed, 
even  accompanied,  by  a  further  shift 
of  advertising  from  the  printed  word 
to  the  airways,  and  the  small  news¬ 
paper  would  suffer  with  the  large, 
probably  more  severely. 

We  hope  that  the  majority  of  small 
city  newspapers  will  realize  that  their 
own  cause  would  not  be  remedied  by 
political  regulation  of  metropolitan 
newspaper  contents.  That  job  of  po¬ 
licing  is  definitely  up  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  publishers  themselves,  with  a 
full  realization  of  the  responsibilities 
they  bear,  not  only  to  the  public  but 
to  their  less  opulent  contemporaries. 
Appeals  for  excess  tonnage  from  big 
city  papers  should  be  reserved  by  ex¬ 
treme  needs,  and  “extremity”  should 
be  carefully  canvassed,  not  only  by 
the  appellants  in  advance,  but  by  the 
WPB  before  any  relief  is  granted. 

Given  the  cooperation  of  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  press  for  the  rest  of  the 


year,  and  as  long  as  necessary  th^ 
after,  the  newspaper  business  as  ^ 
whole  should  find  it  possible  to  eit 
1943  within  the  allotted  quota,  andt 
avoid  further,  and  possibly  disastrois 
restrictions  upon  1944  tonnage.  A) 
per  cent  cut  would  be  a  painful  ba 
for  publishers,  large  and  small,  but: 
need  not  be  suffered.  This  crisis  cst 
be  passed  safely,  after  the  adjust, 
ments  effected  during  the  first  sd 
months,  if  every  publisher  regaid 
compliance  with  law  a  personal  duty 
■ 

Build  War  Loan 
Issue  Around 
Wounded  Soldiers 

Topeka  Dailies  Get 
70  Advertisers  to 
Support  Idea 

Something  new  in  war  loan  promo¬ 
tions  were  the  special  editions  issue 
Sept.  9  by  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Doili 
Capital  and  the  Topeka  State  Jouni 
They  opened  the  Third  War  Loa; 
Drive  in  Topeka. 

The  editions,  conceived  and  sold  b 
Paul  Montgomery,  promotion  mat- 
ager  of  the  Topeka  Newspaper  Print 
ing  Company,  were  built  around  S 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  40  nurse 
and  eight  executives  of  the  Winte 
General  Hospital  at  Topeka,  includinf 
the  commanding  officer.  Col.  John  W 
Sherwood,  who  is  a  member  of  tb 
Shawnee  County  War  Loan  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Montgomery  reports  100%  respona 
Seventy  advertisers  took  2,000  inches 
and  the  ads  were  run  in  both  papen 
Advertisers  were  allowed  to  chooa 
pictures  of  individual  soldiers  ami 
nurses  and  a  short  item  about  eaci 

Typical  copy  was — “Pfc.  John  Doe 
anti-aircraft  soldier,  performed  valiai; 
service  on  Guadalcanal  and  again  it 
North  Africa.  Recovering  from  it- 
juries  received  in  line  of  duty,  he  is 
eager  to  get  back  to  another  fror. 
Second  Lieutenant  Mary  Smith,  a  mos 
able,  skilled  nurse  at  the  hospital,  ani 
more  like  her,  are  doing  their  utmof 
to  aid  in  the  hasty  recovery  of  Pi; 
John  Doe  and  others  like  him. 

“Sick  and  woimded  soldiers  at  Wir- 
ter  General  Hospital  are  not  ‘expend 
able.’  The  best  care  possible  will  « 
given  them  by  executives,  nurses  ar.: 
staff  to  put  them  back  on  their  fee; 
and  back  into  the  fight  or  sent  horec 
to  be  cared  for  by  the  rest  of  us  f; 
the  rest  of  their  lives.” 

The  promotion  idea  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Kansas  State  War  Sav 
ing  Loan  committee  for  adaptation 

SMOKES  FUND 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  Sept.  9 — Thir 
thousand  packages  of  cigarettes  wn 
be  delivered  to  men  in  the  amiec 
forces  overseas  through  generous  gi' 
ing  of  individuals  and  organization 
of  this  city  of  18,286  population.  Ini 
two  weeks  project  and  without  pe; 
sonal  solicitation,  Muscatine  resideo' 
contributed  $1,5()0. 


There  is  a  record  of  nearly  all  factual  matters,  and 
there  are  doubtless  more  reliable  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  Washington  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
place  in  the  world.  The  great  success  of  the  Haskin 
Information  Service  is  its  ability  to  locate  these 
sources  and  give  correct  answers  to  all  inquiries.  A 
newspaper  can  do  no  finer  thing  than  to  put  such 
facilities  at  the  disposal  of  its  readers.  It  makes 
for  good  will  and  friendly  understanding.  Surt 
the  fall  season  by  giving  your  readers  this  service. 

The  Worcester  Gazette  (92,494  E)  has  renewed  this 
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Tour  soldier  son  gets 


all  these  things 


from  your  electric  bill! 
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Hear  “Report  to  the  Nation,” 
outstanding  news  program  of 
the  week,  every  Tuesday  eve~ 
ning,  9:30,  E.W'.T.,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System. 


s  wi 
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If  you  buy  electricity  from  a  self- 
supporting,  business-nianagetl  electric 
company,  24c  out  of  every  dollar  you 
pay  is  promptly  passed  along  as  taxes. 
(1942  figures.  1943  will  be  higher.)  On 
an  annual  household  electric  bill  of 
$37.50,  the  total  tax  is  about  $9.04. 

•  $3.25  of  this  goes  to  local  govern¬ 
ments  for  schools,  roads,  police,  etc. — 
and  $5.79  goes  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  At  Army  prices,  the  $5.79  paid 
by  one  family  will  equip  one  soldier 
with  all  the  things  shown  here. 

•  The  total  federal  tax  of  this  industry 
is  $402,000,000  —  enough  to  buy  the 
same  equipment  for  all  the  Army,  with 
millions  left  over  for  gun.«.  tank.s,  planes. 


•  When  you  remember  that  the  service 
supplied  by  electric  companies  under 
business  management  is  the  only  elec¬ 
tric  service  federally  taxed,  it  empha¬ 
sizes  even  more  the  outstanding  job 
these  companies  have  done  in  stepping 
electric  production  up,  UP,  UP  to  meet 
every  war  demand  —  while  keeping 
prices  down! 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  and 
POWER  COMPANIES* 


on  r^qu^ti  from  thlr  mmgmzlno. 


PRINTED  IN  U.S.A, 


DON'T  WASTE  ELECTRICITY  lUST  BECAUSE  IT  ISN'T  RATIONEDI 
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EL  PASO  TIMES  &  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 

Complete  Market  Coverage  for  the  Entire  El  Paso  Southwest 


THE  MORE  people  see  your  ad 
JORE  results  you’ll  get 


Simple  Arithmetic 


And  in  £1  Paso  today,  more  people  will  see  your  advertising  than  at  any  time  in  his¬ 
tory.  Here  you  have  a  large,  ready-made  reader  group,  plus  known,  established  reader 
acceptance. 


The  civilian  population  of  metropolitan  El  Paso  now  totals  135,885,  an  increase  of  10,000 
plus  since  1940.  .  .  .  Circulation  of  The  El  Paso  Times  and  El  Paso  Herald-Post  has 
jumped  33%  since  1940.  .  .  .  Retail  sales  are  25%  greater  this  year  than  last.  .  .  .  Bank 
deposits  up  a  million,  six  hundred  thousand  over  a  year  ago. 


1-|-1=2.  All  these  figures  prove  the  formula  for  successful  advertising.  A  larger 
reader  group  plus  reader  acceptance  equals  more  results.  Let  us  put  this  formula  to 
work  for  you.  .  .  .  Take  advantage  of  this  market  today. 
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NATIONAl  ADVCRTISINC  DCPARTMiNT  •  230  PARK  AVBJUE  •  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  DHROIT  MEMPHIS  PHIUDELPHIA 


NEW  YORK  .  .  .  WorU-Tmlagrom 


CLEVELAND . 

PITTSBUROH . Pnu 

SAN  FRANOSCO . Nawi 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tnimi 


COLUMBUS  . OHnii 

ONCINNATI . Pnl 

KENTUCKY . Poil 


CovimgtoK  udifton,  CiiKiinnfi  Pot! 
KNOXVILLE  ....  N*Mr,.SMWfMl 


DENVER . Reciry  All.  N»w, 


MEMPHIS  .  .  .  ComnwrcKi/  Appeal 
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